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The breakdown of the control system in child- 
hood often produces hyper-aggressive behavior, 
which professional workers, teachers ‘and parents 
find unusually difficult to deal with à satisfactory 
manner for either the child or the adult. € 

CHILDREN WHO HATE explores aggressive 
behavior in children whose aggressiveness is so 
acute that it must be treated on a clinical basis. 
Mirrored in these children is the aggressiveness of 
all children, and it is precisely in the description 
and analysis of these extreme manifestations of the 
breakdown of the control system, that it becomes 
apparent to the professional worker and parent what 
the prerequisites are for the prevention of childhood 
disorganization of this type. 

Our knowledge of the function of "reality test- 
ing" and "impulse control" which we usually ascribe 
to the "ego" and the "conscience" of children is still 
much too vague. This book attempts to break down 
the general concept of behavioral controls and their 
disturbances into many specific points: 22 specific 
points of the breakdown of controls are described ; 
34 specific points of "delinquent defenses" by which 

hildren cement their anti-social tendencies against 
he adult world and interference are examined ; and 
''sicknesses of the conscience" are treated. 
Throughout the systematic presentation and 
| among the wealth of technical detail, the reader 
will discover that it is always real children and real 
problems that are being discussed. The use of the 
case material by the authors who have lived and 
worked with children, reinforces the analysis and 
immediately relates the technical exposition to the 
actual experiences with children of the reader 
himself. 
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PREFACE 


M lll 


THE original inspiration for the work we are reporting here comes, 
of course, from August Aichhorn.! His inimitable skill in handling 
wayward and aggressive youngsters remains unforgettable; his 
search into the motivations for their behavior and his effort to 
design new treatment channels for them are, by now, recognized 
as a classic contribution to the field. His was the first large attempt 
to apply what had been learned through the medium of psycho- 
analysis of neurotic children and adults to the youngsters with 
whom the usual channels and resources of treatment somehow 
didn’t seem to work. What he has shown us about the deeper roots 
of their trouble is taken for granted, in this book, as a starting point 
from which to push further into the nature of personality disorgani- 
Zation and its cure. 

Since his study in Wayward Youth numerous contributions have 
een made to the psychoanalytic exploration of delinquency. The 
list of people who have helped to pave the way to further under- 
Standing is too long for a short preface. The reader will find most 
of their names as contributors to one impressive volume which 
appeared under the title Searchlights on Delinquency in 1950, to 
celebrate Aichhorn’s seventieth birthday.” 
1935 Aichhorn, Wayward Youth (New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 
ML R. Eissler, Searchlights on Delinquency (New York: International Uni- 

ties Press, Inc., 1949). 
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In the field of ego psychology, we owe a debt to Anna Freud for 
our growing awareness of the importance of paying increasing at- 
tention to ego aspects of the personality.? We were also greatly 
stimulated by her most lucid description of children who grope 
with the task of reacting to severe trauma in their life situations.‘ 

For youngsters closer to the age range of the ones we shall de- 
scribe in this book, although from different backgrounds, Bruno 
Bettelheim’s Love is Not Enough contains the type of material to 
which we owe most.5 His description of residential treatment and 
milieu therapy in action have made it possible for us to take many 
things for granted with the explanation of which this volume would 
otherwise have had to be loaded. We also owe him much in terms 
of specific consultation. The shaping of our theories and the inter- 
pretation of our clinical observations have been heavily influenced 
by the many contacts he had with our work, and in the many dis- 
cussions that grew out of a long professional association and per- 
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Illinois: The Free Press, 


Many of the entries and examples quoted from our recordings 
for purposes of illustration are taken from the observations of our 
Staff and our field work students. From the voluminous materials 
which we had, only such instances were selected as were needed 
to illustrate specific points we were trying to make. This invariably 
involves severe injustice to the talent and skill which the persons 
quoted displayed. For, sometimes the confusion and breakdown of 
a life situation with our children is more illuminative of what we 
are trying to convey than the incidents of most expert handling 
and most effective therapeutic work or control. We would like to 
express to our staff and students our greatest appreciation for their 
research courage and personal sacrifice in allowing us to print 
Whatever is to the point. They gave us that permission even though 
this means that some of our illustrations will show them in moments 
of difficulty or even temporary failure, while their most successful 
and skillful handling may remain forever buried in the unprinted 
Part of our materials. Also, the frequency with which their names 
appear is only a function of the chance distribution of illustrations 
needed and bears no relationship to volume or value of their actual 
recording. 

Our main goal in this book is to understand why children's con- 
trols break down, how some of them defend themselves so success- 
ully against the adult in their lives, and what can be done to 
Prevent and treat such childhood disorganization. Through such 
Study we hope to develop a point of view that will be applicable 
to both the treatment of the extremely aggressive child and the 
daily handling by parent, teacher, and group leader of his more 
Normal contemporaries. The children on whose observation most 
of our illustrations are based, however, belong quite clearly in the 
Category of the “children who hate.” The nonpsychiatric reader 
Who may be puzzled by this fact may remember how many of the 
things which we know now about health and how to maintain it 

ave first been discovered by studying the cases where health was 
Obviously disturbed. The pathology of the extremely sick, as well 
as the carefully designed observational facilities of the surgical op- 
erating room, allows us to see processes clearly at work which would 
otherwise escape our attention or could not be made visible at all. 
Since what bothers us most about normal children is the problem 
ot behavioral control and the question of just how to help them in 

eir ability to cope with their emotions and impulses from within 
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in a “well-adjusted” way, we have set about to study this same 
problem with the severely disturbed, hyperaggressive child. The 
extremeness of his behavior makes some of the details look differ- 
ent, but the basic machinery involved in the task of self-control 
and the problems of influence techniques remains the same. We 
hope that the reader will keep this in mind and will see the impact 
of the picture which unfolds before him for the less disturbed 
youngsters he may have in mind. We shall try to help him in this 
task where this seems indicated, as we go along. 

Since the importance of Research is stressed so much in this 
book, something should be said about this, We are using the word 
here in the wider meaning of the term. Since many research spe- 
cialists are quite sensitive about this point, and might bear us a 
grudge for talking of “research” in a book which seems to have no 
quantitative data, no tables, no Chi-squares in it, we hasten to 


“exploration.” This is not meant as an apology, either. For such “ex- 
ty before meaningful research 
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relatively constant. For we do not, as a result of our study, establish 
types of children. We try to establish types of “disturbances of ego 
function,” etc., in children’s lives. Our main goal is to encourage 
the theoretician as well as the practitioner in all walks of life with 
children to take seriously the need to become more specific about 
the functions of ego control as well as about the techniques of 
handling child behavior. And, hopefully also, we want to induce 
communities, children’s institutions, and school systems, to take 
new courage from an attempt to gain insights about children which 
have close bearing on the behavioral level and on practice in daily 
life. We are convinced that it is such insight that is needed to 
break down the barriers of cruelty, apathy, defeatism, or lack of 
imagination and lack of financial wisdom which still block the field 
of “human engineering” from making the advances and contribu- 
ons which it is ready to make. 
One more word about a special feature of some of our illustra- 
tions, which, unless explained, might offend a reader or two. We 
ave tried to portray our youngsters and their behavior with as 
much of the original color as is possible within the framework of a 
book like this. To do so, we have done only a minimum of editing 
of our recordings. We sometimes replaced the abundant vocabulary 
of our youngsters by indirect allusions to what they implied. How- 
ever, we felt it would be wrong to do this in all places. There is 
something in the direct portrayal of child behavior and child 
anguage that would be lost by circumlocution, and their vocabulary 
longs as much to those children and the world that has pro- 
duced them as anything else about them. Wherever we felt that 
transcription or elliptic allusion would be too destructive of the 
asic tone of behavior and life we wanted to convey, we left the 
Wordage as it was, even though this often meant a reduction of 
literary finesse to words with not more letters than four. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Who Mislaid Santa Claus? 


OUR trouble is that we don’t know enough about Hate. Conse- 
quently, we don’t take it seriously enough. Just consider the 
Juvenile Delinquency issue in the United States at this time of 
Writing as an example. Public opinion allows itself the most ridicu- 
lous display of cheap denial mechanisms, which surpass anything 
we might have been subjected to eighty years ago on issues like 
Tuberculosis or Venereal Disease. Remember the time when “con- 
sumption" became something akin to a fad? It made one “ethereal 
looking," made one "interesting," made one not exactly cute but 
respectable. Withering away from it became the subject of poetic 
compositions, and was contrasted as the nobility of the weak against 
the crude red-cheekedness of unthinking muscular health. There 
also was a time when diseases like syphilis were allowed to destroy 
t ousands of victims unchallenged because looking at the causes 
might imply some kind of morbidity. And, after all, those as yet 
unafllicted could still enjoy, over their morning coffee, the sweet 
taste of triumph over the fact that the wicked got their just deserts. 

We wouldn't display such an attitude today toward any disease. 

B has been sobered down to the status of an unfortunate affliction 
Which we had better fight with laborious and expensive scientific 
efforts instead of getting enthralled about it and romanticizing its 
aesthetic aspects. And VD has become just another disease. We 
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have separated the moral disgust about the way in which some 
people contract it from the problem of research into its causes and 
into techniques for cure. We have asked the preacher, the teacher, 
the public health educator, to see what they can do about the 
moral side of the picture. The physician will approach the person 
afflicted with the objectivity assured all matters of medical serious- 
ness. Whatever feelings of shame, embarrassment, and guilt the 
public originally attached to the disease it now reserves for the fact 
that we still don’t know all the answers to problems of prevention, 
that preventive and curative measures even where known and 
developed are still not accessible fast enough and cheaply enough 
in all our communities. 

In our thinking about Juvenile Delinquency we have not ad- 
vanced to nearly so enlightened a stage. We don’t really take it 
seriously. Consider any one of the more shocking crimes, let’s say 
one in which an adolescent sex delinquent murders a younger 
companion, not exactly in cold blood, but in an anxiety-panic and 


without much concern for his victim at all. What is the general 
teaction of the faithful reader of in 


That settles the problem for 
The other reaction seems to move along the line of sentimental 
naïveté, The reader of such 


such things. Consequently, 
case history of the delingu 


on the pages of the 
kid. The way he was pushe 


had a chance, poor 
all, who is to blame 


ent. See, he never 
d around! For, after 


but the parents and the school? He didn’t read the Bible enough, 
or maybe he read it too much. And, of course, the movies and the 
comic books, you know. And, maybe we should take great pains to 
distribute a few more footballs in that bad housing area, and maybe 
we should send those new curtains to the local detention home after 
all. Or maybe we should suggest that the parents of delinquent 
children be sent to jail instead of the children, or should at least 
be made” to take classes on child care. Or, perhaps, we should 
even offer the basement of our church for a project for teenagers, 
but, of course, let’s be sure that only the nice ones get in, for we 
wouldn’t want to have any bad language down there, after all, and 
who would suggest that the nice kids be expected to mix with the 
undesirable element” of our town? 

In short, the general attitude of the taxpaying public toward 
such issues is a pitiful sight to behold. We either "get tough” and 
take recourse to the most outdated and most obviously stupid de- 
fenses against shame, anxiety, and guilt, or we become sentimental 
and illusional, while we stare at the unfortunate chain of events 
that ended up in a crime such as this. On two issues, by the way, 
both camps are agreed. First, that somebody ought to “give us a 
solution soon” to these problems. Second, that such a solution has 
to be “simple and inexpensive.” For, even though he may know 
better, who would dare to stand up publicly for high per capita 
Costs for preventive or curative measures? “The taxpayer wouldn't 
stand for this," we say to ourselves. 

Too bad that they mislaid Santa Claus and he isn't playing any 
more. We think that it is time for the American Community to 
wake up to the facts of life. We think that delinquency, and espe- 
cially the phenomenon of Hatred which the more serious crimes 
invariably involve, is a serious thing. We think that we don't really 
know enough about it. We think that we ought to find out. It 
won't do to coddle the delinquent by finding his minor escapades 

cute” until the day comes when the whole volume of his hatred 
bursts into unchecked destruction. And it won't do to keep him in 
jail, to process him through court hearings, so as to give the general 
public their show and assure them that “something is being done 
about it” and to fool them into the illusion that storage or rehabili- 
tative care in some institution solves the problem. In the long run, 
it comes down to the hard fact that our civilization has grown too 
sophisticated and decent to resort to the crude measure of simply 
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We know, for instance, th the most cordial love relation- 
ships between a child and hi 


our impulse system, and that such “ambivalence” is to be expected 
and remains harmless if handled with care. We also have ample 
materials on the various disguises which particles of aggression and 
hate have to assume in order to sneak close to the scene of action 
or find open expression in fantasy or thought. For this culture of 
ours frowns on the too open display of some types of aggression, 
which it considers in poor taste or impolite except in time of war. 

. We have also made considerable advances during the recent years 
in our ability to "handle" some of the milder and secondary forms 
of aggression in children with greater wisdom. The educator is busy 
finding new tricks by which to lure the normal child into pouring 
some of his aggression into "constructive channels" and finding new 
ways to persuade the non-professional adult that there is no harm in 
this. The therapist is eager to find ways through which the child 
with "bottled-up" aggression can be helped to unbottle some of it, 
to find substitute targets, to allow him to trim the total output of 
aggressive needs down to a reasonable size, or to dissolve some of his 
hatred altogether. 

The psychologist, by the way, has added valuable information to 
that of the clinician. He has drawn our attention to the degree to 
Which hatred can be produced or at least mobilized by environ- 
mental stimuli. The various studies in "Frustration and Aggression" 
have documented Freud's old suspicions along that line and have 
shown statistically that the mere frustration of basic needs or impor- 
tant goals in a child's life may be enough to produce unmanageable 
quantities of aggression and destructiveness or other disturbances 
even in children who otherwise wouldn't have had to hate so much.? 
Such data, incidentally, could have a tremendous impact on issues 
as practical as those of punishment in schools and reformatories, 
and it should be hoped that facts about which nobody has any doubt 
any more because they are so well documented may find their way 
Into our practice with children during the next half of the century. 

The sociologist and anthropologist have documented the hatred- 
producing power of poverty, social inequality, social disorganiza- 
tion, crowding and neighborhood tensions, and have produced 
ample evidence that slum areas are a luxury which no nation can 


wae Menninger, Love Against Hate (New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., Inc., 


u * John C. Dollard and others, Frustration and Aggression (New Haven: Yale 
Diversity Press, 1939). 
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afford. The anthropologists have hinted energetically at the degree 
to which social customs and cultural mores can increase or decrease 
the sum total of aggression engendered in the members of a society 
and have sometimes joined with the psychiatrist in their specula- 
tions about the correlation between adult aggression and the styles 
of early child care, 
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got the way they are are none of their fault, by the time they are as 
sick as that, they are practically impossible to live with. 

And, by and large, neither the homes which originally produced 
them, nor the schools to which they go, nor the neighborhoods in 
which they play, nor the communities in which they live, are 
willing or able to put up with what they put out. 

The outward appearance and the reasons for which they become 
So intolerable to their communities may vary. Some of them let their 

atred pour out indiscriminately in open display of an unbroken 
chain of aggressive acts. With others, it may be hidden behind a 
smooth surface of compliance, which lasts, however, only as long 
as they want it to last. Unrecognizable at first sight for what it is, 
their hatred works “behind the scenes.” Still others do not look 
destructive at all, for a while. They seem, rather, to live in a fog of 
withdrawal, with hardly any relationship to what goes on around 
them. One of the youngsters, for instance, with whom you will get 
acquainted soon would spend hours just sitting by the radio, which 
€ turned up to its loudest volume, glowering into space, or hiding 
his face behind a closely held comic book, seemingly disinterested 
m anything that went on around him. Only from time to time 
would he suddenly burst out, with the aggression which had kept 
ım immobilized blasting into a full-scale temper tantrum, in order 
fo return to the previous stage of sullen apathy after a while. Other 
Youngsters, again, seem, for a while, to be passive and helpless and 
a little stupid so that you would not suspect them as belonging in 
àe category of the children who hate. Another one of our Pioneers, 
9r instance, would actually seem appealing and eager for a cud- 
ling relationship to surrounding adults. One might for a long time 
ave worried about whether he was stupid and had a low LQ. 
rather than have felt tempted to classify him in this category of 
children who hate. Yet, after several months of treatment, the full 
impact of his real pathology began to reveal itself. The actual mess 
of fear and aggression that kept his I.Q. from working as it could 
suddenly became “liquid,” and poured out into fits of sudden kick- 


d and biting, of catatonic-like stiffness of body and limbs. Behind 
16 seemingly empty and childlike stare of his detached eyes lay an 
destruction and counter hatred, 


oc : ; 
see of unbridled aggression, 
ich was the response to years of earlier cruelty and neglect, but 


Which had been frozen into apathetic immobility at the time. 
9 matter how their specific pathology of "hatred" looks in the 
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beginning, or which part of their personality has been most severely 
affected by it, the children who hate become an insoluble problem 
for the communities in which they live. The result is an enormous 
and unfortunate amount of human waste. In all large communities 
in the United States there are thousands of such children. They 
are literally the children nobody wants. The teachers first try their 
hand. They soon give up because “nothing seems to work.” The 
firmness or even a wisely designed 
system of punishment will only find them stiffening their resistance 


pathology in a severe battle of re- 


of institutions only feeds their persecutory interpretation of life, 
and their inability to be grateful toward the friendly adult with the 
outstretched hand, or to take punishment in their stride and learn 
from it, soon makes them hated and isolated by everybody, other 
children as well as adults. 

Interestingly enough, psychiatric treatment of the classical style, 
too, does not seem to be indicated in their case. Most of them are 
entirely unverbal, would balk at playing “sissy stuff" like doll 
house, find it face losing to ask for help from any adult, especially 
a kind one of the sissified middle class variety. The sociological gap 
between their natural life style and the atmosphere of a private 
psychiatrist's office is unsurmountable, and they cannot relate to 
an adult with whom they have relationship only in talk or play and 
No group contact. Worse than that, when exposed to the interview 
toom or play room situation, they usually unpack such a volume of 
immediately acted-out destructiveness that the psychiatrist who 
hoped to be kind and understanding finds himself “forced against 

is will” to restrain them or even to hold them in their wild attacks. 

his in turn, produces tremendous anxieties in the psychiatric adult 
who isn’t used to such things and becomes unduly frightened about 
the impact of all this on “transference” and on the “clinical side” 
of his relationship to the child. In short, even under the best of 
Conditions, these youngsters produce so much aggression so fast 
t lat we don't even have time to unpack the medicine we brought 
with us for their cure. Consequently, most of these youngsters are 
Considered untreatable by the usual channels of child analysis 
or child guidance work. They can’t be kept in any one foster home 
Sither, and there are no institutions that can digest them for long, 
and there are none even planned and designed for their specific 
treatment and cure. 
s a result of this, the children nobody wants really get in every- 
Odys way. They clog up the channels of even good detention 
Omes, which are not designed for their permanent care but on 
" ich they are usually dumped, after and between frantic attempts 
he palm them off on a farm foster home or an institution which 
lasn’t caught on to them yet. At the moment, some communities 
Simply get angry at these children, exclude them from all schools, 
publie as well as private, try to ban them from most social agencies, 
i at least soon “close their case.” Many communities draw the 

ne with the general hostility and disgust mobilized against such 
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children, and use them as an excuse to tighten up the punitiveness 
of the institutions they already have. Only gradually does it dawn 
upon the general public what an enormous social calamity and eco- 
nomic waste the fact that we leave these children untreated and 
unchanged imposes on our local and national life. A group of citi- 
zens in Detroit was interested enough in this problem and far- 
sighted enough in their vision as compared to the rest of the town 
to accept the financial sacrifice and the greater risk of community 
tidicule for “spending so much on such kids.” 

This is how Pioneer House came into being. Financed by the 
Junior League of Detroit, it was an attempt to find out what some 
of those children really are like, what ails them, and what ways 
might be invented in order to bring their particular disease closer 
to the reach of our arsenal of therapeutic means. 


struck by an impression which shook our own clinical hypotheses to 
the core. This j 

not only for the treatment of the children who hate, but for the 
problem of control with respect to anybody's normal child as well. 


Without going into details as yet, we can summarize this im- 
pression in the following way. 'The reasons 


P aggression has wrought within the personalities 
: The other must be seen in the solidification of 
some of their hat department of shrewdly 


developed defenses against moral implication with the world around 
them. We think we can mak 


clinical methods, which seem so adequate for the treatment of 
children with other disturbance types. The actual output of aggres- 
sion, destruction, and hatred which these children shower upon 
those who try to change them is hard enough to take, but it still is 
only a by-product of their pathology, a smokescreen behind which 
their disturbed personalities hide themselves. 

The full meaning of this statement constitutes the theme of this 
whole book. Anticipating some of our findings, we would like to 
emphasize here only two major points: 

For the treatment of the “children who hate” the implications of 
these statements can easily be seen. They call for a shifting from 
the emphasis on finding out what makes them tick to the question 
of studying the disturbances of their behavioral control function in 
greater detail. It is easy to see why these children hate—enough of 
their histories are known to make that point. It is also easy to read 
the unconscious or disguised meaning of a good deal of their surface 
behavior. In fact, these children’s behavior is not harder to read 
than that of the neurotic; it is only more difficult to bear. It is also 
clear that many of the impulses which these children gratify in a 
day's time are not so different from the basic need system of the 
Normal child, or of their neurotic contemporaries, though of course 
they are unmatched in terms of primitivity and absurdity of degree. 

he real block to our treatment success with them lies in the fact 
that they suffer from very specific disturbances and maldevelop- 
ments of their “control system,” or, to use the psychiatric terms, of 
their egos and superegos. In order to find out how to cure them, we 
must, therefore, first get a really thorough picture of just what those 
ego disturbances and superego misdevelopments are, of which ego 

Unctions are still intact and which are disturbed, and we must also 

Ow precisely which defenses they have developed in order to 

Ward off the impact of the world around them. Only after such an 
anatomical chart” of the seat of their ego disturbances has been 
made, and after the special pathology of their superego has been 
explored sufficiently, can we even begin to design a strategic attack 
on the impulsive disturbances which are also plaguing them. In 
Short, these children: need a supportive design to strengthen their 
elicient ego functions, and a counterdelusional design to dissolve 
their defenses, before any of the well known channels of therapy 

can be tried on them at all. 
Ore important even than for the treatment of 
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the children who 


hate is the implication of this material for the educational handling 
of normal child behavior in daily life. For, normal children are not 
born with a fully developed control machinery either. They develop 
the various ego functions gradually and over the years, and what 
later will be the content of their “superego” or “conscience” is again 
the product of many years of subterrancous growth and of man 
factors in their lives. Thus, from the earliest years of a child’s life, 
the educator is really saddled with the task of substituting for ego 
functions which are not yet developed and of giving active ego sup- 
port. But, do we really know what is the full-time job that the nor- 
mal ego of a healthy nine year old has to perform during a twenty- 
four hour day's time? 

In viewing the literature in the field, it is apparent that we have 
allowed ourselves much too long to remain general whenever we 
talk about the “ego,” while we have become much more specific 
when studying the manifestations of impulses, emotions, and drives. 
This will no longer do. The parent or teacher of the ordinary child 
is as eager to know just what constitutes adequate or disturbed ego 
functions, and what good ego support looks like, as he is fasci- 


nated by the question “just why does my child want to do what he 
did just now?" But, as 


proaching a scientific ins 


encouragement or criticism, approval or blame, and so forth, to trial 
and error, or to popularized customs of our own chi 
ences, or to stereotyped philosophical beliefs. 


imarily for techniques and strategies 
r cir pathology, we really are after 
the discovery of the specific functions of the normal ego about 
h y ty vague notions. It was with this em- 
phasis in mind that we had to forego the pleasure of presenting 
of all phases of the history and 
purposely sacrificed this phase of 
ego psychology, 
new treatment design, 
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PIONEER HOUSE: 
EXPERIMENTATION WITH A NEW DESIGN 


WHAT we want to find out about the children who hate—and 
through them about all children—can be summarized in a statement 
of three major goals. First, we certainly want to know what they 
really are like and just what makes them tick. This is especially true 
for the most challenging group within that category of children 
who hate, namely, those who live in disorganized slum areas, are 
very non-verbal, and have developed such skilled defenses against 
any and all adults that little is known about them through the usual 
channels of clinical work and interview therapy. Most of the stories 
about them are really “complaints” while most written reports on 
them are either full of descriptions of their behavior and its irrita- 
tional impact on adults or have been shrunken to fit the clinical 
stereotype of a diagnostic classification. Little is known about just 
‘what they are really like,” with emphasis on the question of how 
it feels to live with them. And this is exactly what we need to know 
more about if our answers are to be useful to people who have to do 
just that, Since considerable knowledge has been gained in the 
psychiatric field about their basic emotional problems, our main 
curiosity would naturally be directed at filling the gaps of our 
knowledge as to how much their controls are functioning or are dis- 
turbed and as to the pathetic confusion in the effort of their egos 
to relate to the outside world. 

Second, we want to know how people can survive with such 
children., By this we mean the question of just what needs to be 
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done in order to tone down some of their surface behavior at ine 
a task which becomes important even before more deep seate 

therapy of their “real problem” can be attempted. In short, We want 
to know just what these youngsters can be expected to do in Sapi 
life situations, which part of their pathology will go rampant under 
what conditions, and how we can give them ego support or limit the 
volume of their behavior when that is indicated. For it is one thing 
to know just why they feel “that way” or which are the “basic needs 


Group Life as a Diagnostic and 
Therapeutic Tool 

The surest way of finding out thi 

hard to know is to live with them. Wi 

this invariably means to live with 


» despite its comparative un- 
considered as an important 
clinical tools. This book is not, strictly 


p therapy.” ? Since our work has been 


done in a group setting, though, we have to acquaint the reader 
somewhat with the framework within which the concept of Pioneer 
House first began to unfold. 

The intensity with which the current of “group therapy” can be 
switched on, so to speak, seems to move on a three-notch scale. We 
experimented, for several years, with the first two notches, before we 
felt ready to try our hand at a residential design. 

It would lead too far afield to list all the gains in clinical insights 
and the growing differentiation of technical problems which we 
owe to the experimentation within the framework of the Detroit 
Group Project and the Detroit Group Project Summer Camp, 
which we could, so to speak, use as a ready made tool kit at the 
opening of Pioneer House.” We can mention but a few of them. 


item mainly: they do not at all agree with the demand for total noninterference, 
as expressed by him in many places. The reasons for this lie partly in the specific 
nature of the “children who hate” and partly in a theoretical and clinical dis- 
agreement about the wisdom of total permissiveness as such. Our point will be 
further elaborated in a later chapter. 

? The Detroit Group Project was founded in 1942 by Fritz Redl, as an "agency 


oup therapy to the children they refer. 


to serve other agencies" by offering P 
It is financed by the Council of Social Agencies of Metropolitan Detroit, and is 


co-sponsored by the School of Social Work, Wayne University. It owes its 
development primarily to Mrs. Selma Fraiberg, Mrs. Marabel Beck, Miss Mary 
Lee Nicholson, who have assumed leadership over the project in succession, 
and to Mr. Paul Deutschberger, who is its present director, and of course to 
its staff and the wonderful cooperation of the agencies whom it serves. It is now 
operating with three full-time staff members, one full-time secretary, and usually 
a few Field Work students from Wayne University. The project also enjoys the 
devoted services of a most enlightened Board, consisting of prominent citizens 
of the community, of lay as well as professional members. It operates, at this 
Writing, about eight clubs in various areas of Detroit, serving a total of about 
eighty children, of the age range between eight and thirteen. It is run, of course, 
on an intercultural coat interracial basis. It operates both “straight” therapy 
groups as well as so-called “protected groups” closely tied to the group work 
agencies on whose premises they meet. The Detroit Group Project Summer 
Camp, developed as an extended service of the Detroit Group Project, was in 
Operation during the summers 1944-1947. It had the use of the camp site 
"Chief Noonday," situated near Middleville, Michigan, and owned by the Michi- 
gan State Department of Conservation. It had to discontinue its existence for lack 
of financial support by the Council of Social Agencies, primarily caused by the 
need to develop a camp site of its own after the lease of the State site had been 
terminated. Besides the Group Project budget, the camp was supported by 
Charitable Relief, Inc., whose presidents, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Johnson, deserve 
our great gratitude for their enthusiastic participation. It also received help from 
the McGregor Foundation, the Mendelsohn Fund, the Tribute Fund, and other 
Foundations, at times. The Camp combined service to children with an oppor- 
tunity for the training of graduate students in Social Work, Clinical Psychology, 
and Education from all over the United States. A full-time Field Work Super- 
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We had learned, there, how much respect the clinician pep en 
for the often fateful factor of "group composition, and we i : 
to operate with about fifteen or so criteria for just na ma we 
treatment-favorable group. It was there that we ae E e 
cepts of the “law of optimum distance in terms See eee 
logical affinity and that we began to be impressed with t mec 
impact of the phenomenon of contagion” as well as with th n 
teries of "shock effect." Over a period of years we became aware ; 
the clinical importance of the great €go-supportive implications b 
certain program styles and of group psychological as well as n) 
vidual hygiene and their detailed specifications. Our first naive 3 
pectations about the role of affection and permissiveness soon ga 1 
ground to our later more specific instrumentology of "influence an 
interference techniques.” The similarities and differences iin 
a once-a-week club, on the one hand, and an eight-week total-li : 
impressed us with the importance P 
gauging the structural qualities of certain group experiences. T E 
role of routine, basic policy, and organizational detail in direct thera 


for in-group and post-situational changes, Th 
interview work” were developed 


— 0€ 


e styles of "marginal 
at the Camp, and our sensitivity 


Visor in case work as well as i; 
the student c 


ounselors nd seminars. The Camp was also 
Sponsored by the School of Social Work of 
i 


many people who left their impact on the 
evelopment of these efforts in “cl; 
Our shanks i 


» Mr. Robert Rosema, Mr. Benjamin 
Sullivan, and, of c 


eighty children at a time ove 


B agencies. The children Mer 
en years of age, the camp was co-educationa. 
Course, interracial and intercultural. 
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to the great clinical importance of “group atmosphere” of varying 
types was sharpened there. The importance of an appraisal of the 
children’s native “group code” and the formation of spontaneous 
"value incorporations” under the impact of group life showed their 
first tangible manifestations in some of those temporary groups. 
Each year we were more fascinated by the amazing "response" of 
some of the children to what we were trying to do with them. For 
quite a while we had no way of predicting what this response really 
meant. Some of them simply seemed to be free of the need to act 
out their disturbances while they were with us because of the hy- 
gienic design and handling with which we had approached them. 
Others seemed equally "improved" but we could soon see that they 
were only hiding out skillfully by gestures of surface adjustment 
from our attempts to get at their real difficulties. Their good adjust- 
ment to the club or the camp was nothing but a defense against be- 
ing changed through it. In other cases, we were amazed to discover 
that what looked like a daily frantic struggle with a child while he 
was with us had really left a deep imprint which became traceable 
only a few months after his return to the community and could be 
capitalized on in our follow-up work in the Clubs. The most 
puzzling cases were those about whom we felt that we were "get- 
ting places" while it was, at the same time, quite obvious, that their 
return to the heavily traumatic home or neighborhood conditions 
would wipe out in a short time what dents our treatment had started 
to make, no matter what the case worker or club leader might try 


to do. Among them were especially the children who hate. Many of 


them showed aggression and disorganization of a severity which is 
to begin with. Some of them 


usually considered "untreatable" i r 

seemed to begin to relent the intensity of their defensive warfare 

after a while at least enough to constitute a case of “promise, oth- 
ye the nature of their dis- 


ers bared so clearly to our diagnostic e : 
turbance in their frantic struggle that we felt that we were getting 


at the root of things even though we knew that, as far as these spe- 
. fo) S M 
cific individuals were concerned, we were not learning fast enough 


to succeed with them. 4 nd 
To make a long story short, we felt we ha enough c pe as to 
€ rather unexpected nature of the real disease of many o these 


extremely disorganized youngsters and enough clues to consolidate 
Our findings into tentative hypotheses about treatment techniques 
to start experimenting, with a selected number, by switching the 
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current of group psychology and of our other clinical equipment 
onto the third notch: the level of a total residential design. 

Needless to add, we could try this only because through the other 
two projects we had attracted a wonderful, courageous, curious 
group of young people who, on the basis of those experiences and 
filled with the devotion to a tough and unsure pioneering job, were 
ready to venture as a team into a new task with us. 


Some Historical Aspects 


This is how Pioneer House, an experimental “group therapy 
home” for a small group of the children, was created. The Junior 
League of Detroit, Inc., assumed financial sponsorship over the 
project, and purchased a small home in the neighborhood of the 
University for us so that we could start in September 1946,3 Be- 
tween then and December, when the children came, we rallied our 
staff, and spent all our time in organizing the home and in staff 
orientation to the yenture on which we launched. This also in- 
volved considerable work with the various referring social agencies 
and institutions on the selection of our initial group of children 
and with the school they were to attend. The youngsters came in 
December. 


Pioneer House was in Operation over a period of nineteen 
months. In June 1948 we had to close the proj 


Our Clinical Premises 


It is beyond the Scope of our present study to go into a detailed 
discussion of treatment mechanics in our Pioneer House experi- 
ment with the “children who hate.” This has been reserved for. 
Separate publication since its inclusion together with the descrip- 
tive analysis of their ego disturbances per se would have resulted 
ely financed, throughout its period of operation, 


by the Junior League of Detroit, Inc. Ni £f i 
Who were referred to us were able to TS ocn "bd dr ue 


the per capita expense of keeping them in Bi Ha quc bi do iir 
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ap; " 
Pioneer House was exclusiv. 


in a too lengthy and unwieldy book.* However, to clarify some of 
the clinical theory and illustrative material utilized in the later 
chapters of this book, it is felt that some discussion of the basic 
at involved in the operations of Pioneer House will be use- 
ul. 

Among the variables which affect child behavior within a treat- 
ment milieu, we would like to select three for discussion here: the 
impact of a hygienically prepared climate, programming for ego 
Support, and the clinical exploitation of life events. 


The impact of a hygienically prepared. climate 


The first step toward helping children with severe ego disturb- 
ances lies in creating a climate which is psychologically sound from 
a mental hygiene point of view so that our direct attempts to re- 
move their basic pathology have some appreciable chance for suc- 
cess. We must be as careful with respect to our psychological 

atmosphere" as medical science has learned to be with the biotic 
atmosphere in which certain of its operations are to be carried out. 
Yo surgery can be successful if, at the same time, free passage is 
given to germ invasion which will then cause death from sepsis even 
if a diseased organ is removed successfully. Similarly, no attempts 
at influencing behavior pathology can be successful if, at the same 
time, every part of the environment is not kept scrupulously “clean” 
from the point of view of psychological hygiene. This, of course, 
Covers a vast range of items involved in the clinical management of 
the Home. The following list is intended, therefore, as purely il- 
Ustrative and does not even begin to cover what is actually in- 
volved. 

§ Complete protection from traumatic handling by any person- 
Del associated with the treatment home must be guaranteed. No 
One in the Home can afford to duplicate wrong handling which 

as occurred in previous life situations and which has been one 
of the responsible agents in the creation of the child's disturbance 
pattern. 

S Gratification grants, through activity programming, adult love, 
and affectional tokens, must be absolutely divorced from any con- 
Sideration as to whether the child deserves them or not from the 


us The treatment aspects referred to will be presented by Fritz Redl and David 
meman in Strategy Against Childhood Confusion, soon to be published by the 


Tee Press, 
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point of view of his behavior. Indeed, from the point of view of 
psychological hygiene, to withhold such gratifications because a 
child was “bad” would, in the cases of the children who hate, be 
as unsound as taking away cough syrup from a bronchitic child 
because he refused to stop coughing. . 

$ Symptom tolerance and leeway for regression must be an in- 
trinsic part of the treatment environment. Yet techniques have to be 
developed for purposes of protective interference on the part of the 
residential staff in moments when the overflow o£ excitement and 
stimulation involved in some behavior will force the child into 
overwhelming guilt, anxiety, fear, or depression, unless checked. 

$ The Home must not run too contrary to the sociological taste 
pattern of the child. If the furnishings of the Home, its physical 
appearance, even the activity programming, differ too sharply from 
the neighborhood style to which the child has been accustomed, 
then some adverse effect is created which will interfere with the 
clinical goals. Of course, the reader will understand that this does 
not mean that the deprivational elements in their former milieu 
will also be duplicated just to create a total feeling of “at home-ness” 


but rather that a sharp socio-economic style clash will be circum- 
vented. 


These are just some of the charac 


teristics of an hygienic environ- 
ment. However, in summary, 


there are two points that we want to 
make here. First, such concessions to psychological hygiene as we 
have illustrated must be made in order even to consider that a valid 
treatment setting can be established. Secondly, the hygienic en- 
vironment is more than a mere trapping to our clinical endeavors. 
In and by itself-it has a definite and tangible impact on the func- 
tioning of the child and can be credited with the removal of some 


of his pathology just as much as other more direct attempts at 
manipulation. 


Programming for ego support 


The recreational diet and its implementation are of utmost im- 
portance in the treatment of the ego-disturbed child. In their vari- 
ous aspects, they offer the child a chance for expressional discharge 
within organizational, sublimational, and frustration-acceptance 
levels mainly circumscribed by the particular ego disabilities from 
which he suffers. The program tools of the outer world have been 
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too challenging and frightening to the unstructured ego of this type 
of child. Just to mention a few, highly competitive games, arts and 
crafts situations where achievement goals cramp impulse needs, 
toys and gadgets whose inner satisfaction potentials they have not 
been able to visualize, all have thrown these children into a recrea- 
tional wasteland or, perhaps more appropriately, jungle, where 
their main adjustment has been to resort to random and destructive 
impulsivity. The clinician recognizes that one of the most vital and 
€go-nutritive experiential areas is that of gratifying play. Normal 
children seem to have an inner guiding hand which helps them 
to find these outlets so necessary to their emotional health. With 
the ego-disturbed child, making up for this missing mental hygiene 
vitamin is one of the most important functions of the residential 
milieu. Our assumption is that a certain amount of ego repair and 
change can occur in this way alone. 


Clinical exploitation of life events 

Our youngsters, from the moment they enter the treatment 
home, overwhelm us with symptomatic behavior. This behavior 
spurts into the life scene with great velocity and intensity. We are 
glad that it does. For this gives us an opportunity to work with it 
in a way which would be impossible if we had to wait until the 
child showed up at our office at “4 P.M. on Monday,” if we were 
seeing him under typical conditions of office psychotherapy. Be- 
cause we are there, as a part of the life scene in which the behavior 
takes place, we can exploit it for clinical purposes before it becomes 
tepressed or tricky denial mechanisms and diversion tricks spring 
Up to ward off our attempts to get at some of the subsurface moti- 
Vations and attitudes that are behind it. We even try to mold some 
life scenes so that the disturbed behavior can be highlighted in 
such stark and vivid detail that the child is brought face to face 
with some of the implications of what he is doing, with what it 
means in terms of value demands and reality consequences. Even- 
tually, after long range application of the various procedures in- 
volved in exploiting life issues, we may visualize something like 
trying to find out with the child why he has to behave the way that 

€ does. In this way, running away, stealing incidents, tantrums, 
ete., can be selectively approached when it is felt that their handling 
May serve a clinically useful purpose for the child. As an integral 
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part of the techniques of exploiting life issues, the whole interview 
apparatus of the treatment home shifts from “interview by appoint- 
ment” to a more mobile strategy, applicable to ongoing behavior at 
its moment of incidence. Of course, there are many times when the 
simple production of symptom behavior does not guarantee clinical 
utility, which means that attempts to cope with it for the pur- 
pose of permanently resolving it will fail. Under such conditions, 
the clinical milieu, through the application of hygienic procedures, 
as previously explained, will try to soften the behavior for purposes 
of temporary disappearance. The total implications of the use of 
milieu, all the way from softening behavior to luring it out into the 


open, are part and parcel of the strategy of clinical exploitation of 
life events. 


These, then, are some of the basic clinical as 
made in connection with the 
jor clinical operations briefly 
antiseptically prepared climat 
clinical exploitation of life e 
scheme of strategies which 


design. 


sumptions that were 
Pioneer House experiment. The ma- 
described, namely, the impact of the 
e, programming for ego support, and 
vents, were expanded into a detailed 
together made up the total treatment 


Some Questions the Reader May Have 
In our succeedin 
material for ill 


self does not expl 
that we want the illustration itself to sho 


ot explained, we have abstracted 


questions it would seem 
and we attempt to answer them 


there were policies with respect to aggression and wildness. We 
were not categorically permissive.’ 

What is meant when the records say a child was “bounced”? 
The reader may have some understandable confusion about the 
use of such a term in a clinical setting for disturbed children. This, 
whenever it occurs, refers to the strategy of “antiseptic bouncing,” 
which means that a child was removed from a situation where he 
became so aggressively wild that no other influence techniques 
short of such removal were adequate to cause him to tone down his 
aggressiveness temporarily. It does not imply the use of hurtful force 
or display of anger or that the child was simply "dumped" away 
from the troublesome situation. The adult always stayed with him 
to help him cope with his feelings about the removal.® 

Were the children permitted to smoke? We were aware from 
the case histories of our children that some of them were cigarette 
addicts from as far back as five years of age. We also knew that, in 
spite of the most determined and vigilant supervision, they would 
manage to smoke at Pioneer House. Therefore, from the very be- 
ginning, we established a definite policy. We told them very clearly 
that we really did not want them to smoke and that we hoped that 
eventually they would outgrow this trouble as well as a number of 
their other difficulties. We also assured them, however, that we 
knew that, as with their other troubles, they might not be able to 
stop at once but would need to “take their time to get rid of it.” For 
the interim the following arrangements were worked out: what 
smoking they did was limited to certain places in the Home and had 
to happen with adults around rather than in a clandestine hideout. 
Each boy was also interviewed as to how many cigarettes he thought 
he would have to smoke each day without being tempted to lie, 
swindle, or steal. These then were granted. This policy had the 
following advantages: 

It removed the delinquent pleasure of “sneaking one over on the 
adult” which they would derive if we forbade smoking and they 
nonetheless smoked on the sly. 

Smoking, a symptom like many of their other behavioral patterns, 
ee kept out in the open, to be dealt with clinically whenever pos- 
sible. 


bees Chapter III, “Techniques for the Antiseptic Manipulation. of Surface 
ehavior." 
" Loc. cit. 
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Fire dangers from covert smoking were kept at least to a mini- 
mum. 

Breaking the agreed-upon policies on the part of the child gave 
us a wonderful chance for marginal interviewing around issues of 
realism, fairness, etc. It may be interesting, by the way, to note 
that this was one of the policies that worked out even better than 
we had dared hope. 

Who are all of the adults referred to in the records? Our profes- 
sional staff, including full-time and part-time personnel, numbered 
at any given time approximately ten individuals. To begin with, 
there were the director and executive director (the co-authors). In 
addition, we had a housemother and, in the second year of opera- 
tions, a full-time boys’ worker. Also, there were usually five field 
work students from the Wayne University School of Public Af- 
fairs and Social Work, placed at the Home by the School as part 
of their training in casework, group work, and group therapy. In 
addition, a group work consultant, the then executive director of 
the Detroit Group Project, figured very prominently in consultation 
for and direct participation in programming with our youngsters. 
Finally, there were a resident cook, a housemaid, two part-time 
maids, and a secretary. 

With so many adults around, didn't the children get "confused"? 
To begin with an obvious point, not all staff members converged on 
the children at any one time. There were regular duty periods of 


responsibility for the group assigned to a pair of counselors during 


any given period. As to the total number of contacts with the adults, 
the impact of multiplicity was reduced considerably by the dis- 
tribution of roles among the adults. There were three basic adult 
role patterns at the Home. All students were on the counselor role 
level. This means that they were basically responsible for activity 
programming for the group, and minimally responsible for child- 
care functions such as feeding, clothing, waking-up, and bedtime, 
although in each of these they were involved to some small extent. 
Nor were the counselors or group leaders involved in the settlement 
of basic rule violations or in heavy interference tactics such as “an- 
tiseptic bouncing." Basic child-care functioning was reserved for 
the housemother, policy and rule issues for the two directors, This 
is purely a matter of clear-cut emphasis, however, and does not 
mean that the housemother never participated in an activity, that 
the counselors never had any dealings with food, rules, clothes, or 
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bedtime, and that the directors did not participate in activities. 
There was some intermeshing of functions, but not to the point 
where there was obvious duplication or where the role image of the 
particular adult was blurred in the minds of the children. 

Did the children ever get tired of each other and of being in the 
group? One of the advantages of our pattern of role distribution 
among the adults was that, when children became bored or threat- 
ened by the group, they could drift into an individual relationship 
situation with some of the adults around, such as the housemother 
or directors, who might not at that moment be saddled with group 
supervisory responsibilities. The housemother role, especially, was 
built around this anticipation of the need of the child to withdraw 
from group life at certain moments. Frequently a child in such a 
moment might drift back to her quarters to ask her to read a story 
to him or chat about some occurrence of the day. To protect her 
availability for such moments, she participated in group activities 
only on a "sliding scale" basis. 

Were there any rules and routines for the children to follow? 
All rules and routines which were developed at Pioneer House 
were very carefully thought out on the basis of the particular type 
of ego disturbances with which we were dealing. Obviously one has 
to reduce rules to an absolute minimum so as not to step up too 
much delusional misinterpretation of adult motivation. Similarly 
routines were designed on a clinical basis and not from the point of 
view of managerial efficiency or adult comfort needs.’ 

What were the policies with respect to destruction? In the treat- 
ment of children whose disturbance patterns center prominently 
around hate and aggression, a certain amount of destruction must 
be anticipated and even permitted before basic changes can take 
place. As in the case of aggression against persons, however, destruc- 
tion has to be contained within certain limits. The range of toler- 
ance for, and specific influence techniques pertaining to the 
management of, destruction are discussed elsewhere? 

What school arrangements were made? Pioneer House did no 
have funds to run its own school. The obvious fact that our young- 
Sters would not fit.into a standardized school program led to 
conferences with the Department of Special Education and the Psy- 

` Ibid., Chapter I, “Structure and Strategy of a Treatment Home.” 

*Ibid., Chapter III, “Techniques for the Antiseptic Manipulation of Surface 


ehavior.” 
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chological Clinic of the Detroit Public Schools. A plan was worked 
out to the effect that the Pioneer House youngsters would attend 
one of the special opportunity classes of the Detroit Public Schools. 
These classes are reserved for children who show excessive behavior 
disturbances in the regular classroom. The teaching staff is specially 
trained to handle problem behavior and the total teaching regime 
is sensitized to the clinical needs of the child. Our group attended 
such a class together with some ten or twelve community young- 
sters suffering from similar behavior disorders. There were inten- 
sive planning conferences between the School and the Home and 
a close and positive working relationship was established. We were 
especially fortunate in having a teacher whose ingenuity in han- 
dling baffling surface behavior made it possible for our children to 


function in a classroom setting to a degree that kept us constantly 
amazed and grateful.® 
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was considerable interest in our program on the part of the precinct 
police. Several meetings were held with them prior to the opening 
of the Home to orient them as to the goals of our program and 
some strategic ways in which they could help us, if and when our 
youngsters got into trouble. While in showdown issues they could, 
of course, not grant our children any more immunity than to any 
other delinquent with whom they might have to deal, they were 
quite interested in working within our framework of strategies 
whenever they could. They were helpful in a variety of preventa- 
tive measures aside from open delinquency issues. 

Weren't those in charge of recreational facilities for "normal" 
children justifiably “leery” of letting the Pioneers onto the premises? 
We are quite certain that many of the persons in charge of recre- 
ational facilities may have been understandably “leery” of our 
group, even if they did not show it, but they were bravely coopera- 
tive with us during our total period of operations. We devoted much 
time to interpretation of our program to such key persons and they 
built up a great deal of identification with our project. Among many 
community resources, the Boys Clubs of Detroit, for example, a 
large mass recreation setting for under-privileged boys, not only 
provided swimming facilities for our group, but gave us “private” 
times in the pool so that our children would not tangle with neigh- 
borhood youngsters and also detailed one of its most clinically 
skilled swimming instructors to work with them. 

What is meant by the term “program” so frequently alluded to 
in the records? By “program” we usually mean the activities en- 
gaged in by the group on a given morning, afternoon or evening. 
We do not use this word to signify the total clinical program. Nor 
does it ever mean, unless specifically stated, that we planned a pro- 
gram of entertainment for the youngsters like a show or special 
musical program. It always connotes activities planned with the 
group in which they and the group leader mutually participated, 
such as athletic games, a trip, arts and crafts, etc. Details on this 
aspect of our program and its clinical significance are published 
elsewhere. 

What about the parents of the children? In most cases there was 
at least one surviving parent with whom the children were living at 
the time of referral to Pioneer House. In such cases the referring 


aer. Strategy Against Childhood Confusion, Chapter I, "Programming for 
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agency of the child continued to work with the parent during the 
period of placement of the child. This had a dual purpose: 

Continuation of efforts to rehabilitate the home of the child so 
that he might, depending upon the outcome of such attempts, be 
able to return to his own home after treatment. 

Keeping the referring agency, which would be in close co- 
operative relation with us, in the role of interpreter to the parents 
of the treatment process with the child. 

Visits between the parents and children were arranged and some 
interpretation concerning our work with the child was given them 
but, as stated above, the brunt of this was handled by the agencies. 

Where did the children come from? All of the children were 
referred from various social agencies in the Detroit area as well as 
from other places in the State of Michigan. Referrals were not 
taken from private sources. 

Was there any religious program at Pioneer House? Children 
who wished to attend were taken by the counselor staff to the 
church of the children’s denomination. Special time was set aside 
for this purpose every Sunday morning. 

What records were kept on the children? Three types of records 
were kept at Pioneer House: (1) group records, maintained by the 
counselor staff, which preserved each day's significant events in 
the life of the group, (2) individual behavior logs on each child 
maintained both by the housemother and executive director, and 
C3) a special daily program analysis log which gave a detailed pic- 
ture of the reactions of the children to each phase of the activity 
program and was also maintained by the counselors. 

In the present study we have dr. 
group records for illustrative material. 
“entries” and the date and person re 
illustrations not marked “entry” are also taken either from the re- 
corded materials or from the recollection of incidents by the staff. 
They frequently represent excerpts from episodes, the detailed, 
verbatim reproduction of which would have been too clumsy for 
the purpose of illustrating the point for which they were used. 


* All names, except those of Pioneer 
entries or examples are pseudonyms. 
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Criteria for Intake 


Our criteria for admission to Pioneer House revolved around two 
basic diagnostic variables: (1) The individual pathology of the 
child both in terms of disturbance type and degree of personality 
damage, and (2) The individual picture as it became relevant to 
the problem of grouping, which involves the determination of just 
which disturbance types can be handled together in the same group. 
In determining the first of these variables, we leaned quite heavily 
on the individual case history of the child sent by the agency and 
on our impression in interviews with him and his parents, as well 
as the impression of our consultant child analyst.!* As far as group- 
ing was concerned, we used criteria which had been developed 
through several years of prior experimentation in both the Detroit 
Group Project and its summer camp with children of similar dis- 
turbance types. Some of the basic criteria were as follows: 


Age range 

In a small group it is virtually impossible to cater to the program 
tastes of too different developmental phases. Feeling that our 
previous clinical experience promised most to them, we decided 
to restrict our age range to youngsters who were in the pre-adoles- 
cent period represented chronologically by the ages eight through 
eleven. Thus, our main purpose in selection was to exclude children 
who were very heavily infantile as well as children who were al- 
ready heavily underway in their adolescent development. If we had 
taken youngsters who were too heavily infantile, much of our 
“atmosphere” would have had to be designed along lines which 
would be definitely ill-advised in terms of the pre-adolescent child. 
If we had allowed older, definitely adolescent youngsters into our 
Home, the whole tenor of life, to say nothing of program details, 
would have had to be different from what is compatible with the 
pre-adolescent age range. 


LQ. 

We limited the group to youngsters of normal intelligence, since 
it had been our experience in the Detroit Group Project clubs and 
at camp that children who are too far below the normal intelligence 
level would need an entirely different type of program than the 


“Dr Editha Sterba, Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 
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youngsters with average or higher I.Q. Thus, mixture of children 
who are of normal and subnormal LO. was counter-indicated and, 
in terms of our previous experience, we felt we had most to offer to 
youngsters of normal intelligence. 


Health and physique 


We selected youngsters of normal health who were free of major 
physical handicaps. Some minor allowances, such as dietary varia- 
tions, were acceptable, but anything that would prevent their full 
participation in most of the program of the group, we felt, would 
constitute too much of an impediment for our main task. 


Toughness-shyness range 


We conceived of ourselves as designed primarily to take care of 
children with what is commonly called “pre-delinquent or delin- 
quent” behavior patterns. This meant that, as far as surface 
behavior went, we expected symptoms of destructiveness, hyper- 
aggression, stealing, running away from home, truancy from school, 
temper tantrums and lying, sassiness toward adults, and most of 
the rough and tumble language and behavior that goes into the 
pattern of a “toughy” in the making. Of course, we are aware 
that children usually do not come in clear-cut types. So we an- 
ticipated the discovery of isolated neurotic traits mixed in with 
their delinquent behavior scheme, such as bed-wetting, soiling, fears 
and anxieties of many types. The emphasis which we placed, how- 
ever, in the final selection of our group, was on the existence of 
a-delinquent trait pattern along with the isolated neurotic traits. 
We did not feel that youngsters from over-protected backgrounds 
who suffered from a clear-cut compulsion or anxiety neurosis of 
the classical type would be good referrals. The more aggressive and 
wayward behavior of the rest of the group would frighten them, 
we thought, into reinforcing their neurotic problems and into 
further withdrawal or open anxiety attacks. Thus, when we speak 
of the toughness-shyness range as a factor in the selection, we mean 
youngsters who are operating on what one might term an “expres- 
sional” level. Such youngsters seem to externalize all of their ten- 
sion into warfare with the outside world, principally with the adult 
as the representative of that world. They are quite different from 
the child who has internalized his conflict situation and who is 
therefore representative of endo-psychic conflicts or conflict between 
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one part of the personality and the other which would seem true 
for most neurotic behavior. 


Socio-economic background 

We purposefully tried to restrict our group to youngsters who 
came from more or less similar socio-economic backgrounds. We 
felt that, even with similar symptom constellations, youngsters who 
have widely differing experiences along socio-economic lines are 
probably not well grouped together. The socio-economic level that 
we catered to was of the lower economic group, involving a good 
deal of “open door neighborhood style” of life in their backgrounds. 


Known group allergies and sensitivities 


. We inquired carefully into the background history of children 
in terms of looking for any known group-related behavior which 
would indicate that for such children the presence of a group 
would bring out patterns which might be inimical to the best inter- 
ests of the individual or the group. What we had in mind was 
Something like this. Some youngsters have such severe sibling 
paranoia" that the mere fact that they have to share an adult with 
other children produces deep regression or aggressiveness that is 
impossible to handle short of a psychiatric ward. Still other chil- 
dren, for reasons which are not well understood, simply go com- 
pletely out of control when exposed to group life on a sustaine 
basis. It is as though group experience is just poisonous to their 
control pattern. Thus, youngsters who had been observed at camp 
or who had other known group experiences from which we could 
approximate and in a rough sense predict possible group allergies 
or group sensitivities of too high an intensity were ruled out. 


Intensity of problem behavior 

The fact that Pioneer House was not a closed institution or a 
Psychiatric ward imposed a ceiling on the intensity of disturbance 
it could tolerate, regardless of the type of disturbance with which 
it was prepared to cope. Since the children were going to be ex- 
posed to a certain number of community experiences, would use 
recreational facilities within it, would go to school in the neighbor- 
hood, those who were so immune to reality implications and devoid 
of self-control that they would become reality risks in relation to 
physical dangers of traffic, health precautions, caution in the han- 
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dling of simple tools, etc., could not be accepted. Nor could children 
be taken who were so sadistic and so primitive in their aggression 
that the welfare of the other children would be jeopardized each 
time an adult was not in immediate contact with the group situa- 
tion, which was an expected occurrence even in an institution as 
highly supervised as Pioneer House. Thus, even if their type of 
disturbances did fit into the clinical category with which Pioneer 
House hoped to work, children could not be accepted if the inten- 
sity of disturbance manifested proved to be such that they could 
not be housed in an open institution with other youngsters. 


Final Selection and Population Shifts 


In order to develop an adequate set of criteria for the selection of 
ehildren for a given clinical design, it must have been in operation 
for many years. Experimentation with different problem intensities 
and types has first to be done in order to begin to perceive clearly 
what the particular design has to offer to the treatment of different 
problem patterns found in various children. We have to discover 
which are too severe for us to cope with or so different in structure 
that they had better be treated elsewhere. At Pioneer House we 
were just in the beginning stages of such experimentation. As it 
was, we used criteria for our initial selection that had been already 
undergoing some experimentation in the two similar but also widely 
differing projects with this same type of child, the Detroit Group 
Project and its summer camp. While we were never naive enough 
to believe that we could succeed in a wholesale transfer of selection 
criteria from these two projects to Pioneer House, they were still 
the best criteria we had at our disposal. Thus, we did make un- 
avoidable errors in selection, as a normal phase of trial and error 
experimentation in this area of our work in the residential treat- 
ment setting. 

As a matter of chronology we first selected an initial group of six 
children from among some thirty to thirty-five referrals to our Home 
from the various social agencies. Of this group of six, only three 
children were able to be absorbed permanently in the Home, the 
other three proving too advanced in their disturbance pattern to be 
helped in an Open institution of the Pioneer House type. These 
latter three left Pioneer House within three months from the time 
the clinical work began. At about this point we added a new child 
who became one of the permanent members of the group 
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and, two 


months later, still another who also remained with us. These five 
children were then our stable population during the entire period 
of operation. We also tried two other children after we had added 
our fifth permanent member but both of these were again too dis- 
turbed to remain with us for more than approximately two months. 
It was our experience that it took from one and a half to three 
months to determine if a given child could be contained within our 
particular design. The following table shows the number of chil- 
dren, date of admission, date of discharge, and length of stay. 


TABLE A 
Date of Date of 

Name Age Admission Discharge Length of Stay 
Cpseudonyms) 

Danny 10 12/1/46 6/23/48 19 mos. 
Larry 8 12/1/46 6/23/48 19 mos. 
Andy 9 12/1/46 6/23/48 19 mos. 
Mike 9 2/1/47 6/23/48 17 mos. 
Bill 9 4/1/46 6/23/48 15 mos 
Henry 10 12/1/46 12/30/46 1 mo. 
Joe E 12/1/46 2/5/47 3 mos. 
Sam 9 12/1/46 2/5/47 3 mos. 
Harry 9 4/5/47 5/20/47 1% mos. 
Donald 10 4/15/47 6/20/47 2 mos. 


In our record illustrations all of these boys appear but miost fre- 
quently the first five youngsters, since they were our stable, long 
range population. 

It is not our intent here to go into any detailed analysis of the 
nature of our errors in taking those children whom we had to 
discharge. We can, however, make this statement categorically: 
Our criteria seemed quite reliable in selecting problem type but not 
in gauging intensity of disturbance. With only one exception, Don- 
ald, we were dealing predominantly with the disturbance syndrome 
that we had set out to work with originally. But on the question of 
how advanced the children were in their symptom picture we could . 
draw no reliable inference from prior case history materials. Of the 
children who left us, before the Home closed, we have some 
follow-up information available. Three are in detention homes or 
State reformatories, one has made a fairly adequate adjustment in 
the community, and a fifth has left town with his family, thus 
removing any ‘chance for follow-up appraisal. 
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The Children: This Is What Happened to Them 
Before They Came 


We think that it is important for the reader to have some perspec- 
tive into the past of the children who came to live with us. Yet we 
do not intend to go into such details as one would expect to find in 
a case history analysis since, if we attempted to do this for each 
Pioneer, we would require a whole new volume to present our 
material. What is intended is to introduce the reader to some of the 
important experiences with which these children came to us and 
which loom behind their behavioral productions as they emerge in 
the recorded material in succeeding chapters. 


The adults in their lives 


If prevailing criteria for what constitutes an adequate child-adult 
relationship pattern are used as a basis for reaching conclusions, we 
can see very little in the case history profiles of our children that 
would satisfy even the most naive clinician or educator that they 
had had anything even approaching an “even break.” In very few 
instances were we able to gather any evidence that there had been 
even continuity of relationship with original parent images. Broken 
homes through divorce and desertion, the chain-reaction style of 
foster home placements and institutional storage, were conspicuous 
events in their lives. Aside from continuity, the quality of the tie 
between child and adult world was marred by rejection ranging 
from open brutality, cruelty, and neglect to affect barrenness on the 
part of some parents and narcissistic absorption in their own inter- 
ests which exiled the child emotionally from them. Certainly there 
were also operative heavy mixtures of both styles of rejection, overt 
and unconscious. One of the things that constantly amazed us 
when we would observe the parents and children together was how 
much like strangers they were to one another. In this connection, 
we were impressed by how little interest the parents took in what 
was happening to the children in treatment. Contrary to our expec- 
tations that they might become competitive with the treatment 
milieu on the basis of feelings of guilt for placing the child and for 
their own inadequacy, they never became involved on any level at 
all. Their main, unconcealed reaction was: "We're glad you've got 
them, not us. Life is so peaceful without them." 4 

This phenomenon of casual surrender of their own children 
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marks these parents off decisively from the parents of the typical 
neurotic child who has had te go into institutional placement. The 
parents of the neurotic child who cannot live with the child also 
begin to feel in his absence that they cannot live without him 
either. He is somehow necessary to their neurotic design. This 
difference in the parental style of involvement with one’s own 
child between the two groups is of very basic etiological signifi- 
cance in determining their contrasting symptom structures, since it 
is really the difference between little or no relationship at all, as we 
saw in our group, and an ambivalent but strong love-hate-ridden 
relationship. Further, we could gather no impression, either from 
case histories or subsequent material productions by the children, 
once they were in treatment, that they had known even one adult 

. With whom they had built up a warm relationship on an occasional 
friendly visit basis to which they could look back and say, "Gee, it 
was fun when I was with so-and-so once." There were no uncles, 
aunts, cousins, or friends who seemed to take any interest in them 
Which was enough to provide significant gratifications. This whole 
vacuum in adult relationship potentialities cannot possibly be over- 
estimated in terms of how impoverished these children felt or how 
much hatred and suspicion they had toward the adult world. 


Their siblings 

Most of our children had siblings (brothers or sisters). In many 
Cases there was open, naked sibling rivalry and tension, quarrel- 
Someness and bickering between them. Usually none of the sib- 
ings was very much better adjusted than the child who came into 
Placement. However, it was usually the case that the placed child 
had a scapegoat position with respect to parental attitudes in the 
sibling preference range. He was always the “worst” one. Upon 
closer scrutiny there was usually some psychological factor which 
Predisposed the parent to hold this discriminatory position. 


In the case of Danny, second oldest in a sibling group of five, there had 
en a long and intensive marital conflict between the parents, finally 
culminating in a divorce. The father had been alcoholic, abusive, 
Promiscuous and, in drunken episodes, very brutal toward the whole 
family. In all of the contacts with her, the mother persistently char- 
acterized Danny as being a “chip off the old block,” and in her eyes he 
appeared to resemble the father very minutely. Without knowing the 
ather, it is impossible, of course, to evaluate the correctness of her 
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comparison. However, whether he resembled the father or not, is ir- 
relevant to the main consideration, namely, that the mother identified 
Danny rigidly with the father and all of her ambivalence and hostility 
toward the husband for this mistreatment of her became focused on the 
boy. Thus, we can see that Danny, brutalized by the father and hated 
by the mother, had very little opportunity to receive anywhere near an 
adequate amount of affection and positive handling from either of the 
parents. In addition to this, the mother is known to have frequently 
commented that she wished that all of her children were girls and espe- 
cially is reported to have verbalized to Danny that she felt that, if he 
had been a girl, he would not have given her so much difficulty. Al- 
though there was another boy, he was much younger than Danny and 
easier for the mother to control. Thus Danny was the central target, 
since the remaining three children were girls. As could be expected 
from this, Danny’s sibling hatred was immense. He not only wanted 
to be the only one around the adult but he also had fantasies of being 
a girl so as to pave the way to his mother's affection. The other siblings 
all disliked Danny because he had been so brutal to them. 


In addition, such careless, neglectful, overtly rejective behavior 
by the parents not only victimized any individual child but pre- 
disposed the siblings to open hostility toward each other on the basis 
of general insecurity. In some cases severe sibling tension was re- 
lated to the presence of a step-parent in the home when such a 
parent rejected the child in favor of his own children—just as the 


typical story-book stepmothers do. 


Andy, whose mother separated from his father when he was still an 
infant, was immediately placed by her after the separation. He lived in 
various boarding homes, having little or no contact with his own mother 
for long intervals of time. When he was six, his mother was killed in 
an auto accident and his father, who had in the interim married again, 
took him to live with him. The stepmother was a cold, unfeeling 
woman, overprotective of three half-siblings while confronting Andy 
with obvious rejection. She loaded him with household chores, criti- 
cized and nagged him. He in turn released all of his hostility against 
his siblings. At times he was sadistic and tried to burn them with a 
woodburning set. His jealousy was chronic and on every possible occa- 
sion he tried to inflict injury upon them in whetever way was possible. 


Generally, we felt that little or no incentive had been given the 
children who came to our attention for adequate sibling adjust- 
ments in their own homes. In each family, on one psychological 
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basis or another, the placed child was the most severely mistreated 
and unwanted of the total sibling group. 


Life in the school and community 


Invariably the children who came to our attention had extremely 
poor adjustments to the communities and schools from which they 
came. In the school, both on a behavioral and scholastic basis, they 
showed severe disabilities to the extent of having to be in special 
classes or of being excluded from school altogether. Truancy, 
bullying, lying, stealing, swearing—all of these were familiar com- 
plaints. In their communities, they either ran with the other delin- 
quent children or engaged in "lone wolf" activities of a delinquent 
or impulsive nature. In both school and community areas, they 
suffered from the same loss of continuity and stability that occurred 
in their adult relationship patterns. Decause many of them were 
shifted about so much they never became acquainted with or rooted 
in any one community milieu. 


Sam, who had been in several different foster home placements for four 
years prior to Pioneer House admission, had run away fourteen times 
during the second year. He was an accomplished "escape artist" from 
detention homes. Once he tied up his case worker in a chair as part of 
a game and ran away following this piece of trickery, making his way 
to Chicago. He had been in many schools, both suburban and in the 
city of Detroit. He chronically tried to avoid school through pretending 
illness and, when forced to go, almost always ran away. Thus, from the 
Point of view of his many shifts in placement as well as his truancy 
Pattern per se, he practically had no community life during this period. 


In the rare cases where there had been more continuity and chil- 
dren had been in one neighborhood for several years the disturb- 


ances had become part of community legend. 


Bill, a youngster whose family structure had been one of the more 


Stable of the Pioneer House group, was in severe rivalry with a slightly 
older brother. The mother was unable to manage situations where 
the three of them would be in the house together (i.e., she and the 
two boys), This tension was not confined to the home itself. In school 
and at the YMCA where both boys had memberships they were so 
abusive toward each other that they had to be given definite hours in 
Which they could attend the Y so as not to conflict with each other; 
different schools had to be used to avoid severe bickering and quarrel- 
ing to the point of upsetting the routines. 
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In some cases the degree of disturbance in the school situation 


made it necessary for the authorities to exclude the child from 
school altogether. 


Joe was tried in every public school in the small community in which 
he lived. He was either consistently truant, or, when in school, so 
aggressive and defiant toward his teachers that class room morale was 
disrupted to the point where the rest of the group could not function. 
He was continually on the move, bullied other children, and was un- 


able to accept any rules or routines whatsoever. In addition he engaged 
in chronic stealing. 


Some children who were not severe behavior problems in the 
school situation still had built up intense fear and anxiety about 
school because of emotional barriers to learning which involved 
them in continual failure. While this was not so typical as overt 
aggression and defiance against rules and routines, it existed some- 


times as an isolated symptom, frequently in combination with other 
school-related disturbances. 


Larry had such an intense fear of school that it practically amounted 
to a phobia. In his own community, teachers had found that he could 
be managed only if they catered to his frank infantile demand pattern. 
Otherwise, he remained completely detached and daydreamed all day 


long. 


Traumatic life events 


All children encounter experiences which have some degree of 
traumatic impact. Ordinary experience cannot be so protected that 
the human organism is spared, in its development from infancy, 
from encounters with various circumstances that have some shock 
effect. The child who is severely hurt in an automobile accident 
and has to spend long weeks or perhaps months in a hospital away 
from parents has been traumatized. Similarly, children who lose a 
parent through death are certainly exposed to trauma, even if their 
future experience is most carefully protected through the most lov- 
ing adult handling from parent surrogates. Even these, however, 
are traumata whose basic impact can somehow be coped with by 
the child if his total environment is friendly and devoted to his 
needs. Seldom do we see children who have been so grossly and 
continuously exposed to traumatization on so many different levels 
as the “children who hate.” With them benign experience is the 
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exception, trauma the rule. From the things we know about them, 
it is this that emerges as the most powerful theme in their prior 
experience. 


Andy, who had spent most of his first five years in a chain of foster 
homes, was episodically taken in by his grandmother, a professional 
Prostitute. Here he visualized open sexual relations between adults, in- 
cluding various perversions. The grandmother, perhaps in keeping with 
her own instinct-dominated pattern and also as a means of avoiding 
any responsibility for real ego training, was extremely permissive with 

im, granting him many exorbitant gratifications unless he displeased 
her, at which times he was severely beaten. When he was six, he was 
taken to live with his father and stepmother. Here there was as little 
basic acceptance as had existed in his former life but in addition an 
increased quality of rejection in that the stepmother was completely 
ungratifying and critical. His father, a passive, insecure man, com- 
pletely dominated by the stepmother, added to this chain of trauma 
through his inability to protect Andy against the stepmother, thus com- 
pleting the sense of disillusion and feeling of unwantedness that Andy 
may have hoped to overcome when he came to his own home with his 


very own” father. 


The injuriousness to ego growth of such casual, inconsistent, and 
emotionally cold contact with adults can be readily assumed. For 
Psychological trauma is not only a function of destructive things 
that are done to the child. It is, just as eloquently, a product of 
what is not done for the child and, in the case of Andy, we can see 
an obvious mixture of both. 

In other instances, the degree to which the child had been 
Severely brutalized, in addition to having been exposed to inade- 
quate, libidinally barren adult handling, was quite impressive. 


Larry, born out of wedlock in a charitable institution, remained here 
9r the first two years of his life. His mother visited him only occa- 
ey Between the ages of two to five he was shuttled about from 
p home to foster home. Occasionally he lived with his mother in 
E * home of maternal grandparents. When Larry was six, his x pee 
iig to Detroit and married a man much older than she. Shortly there- 
ter Larry came to live with them. He was six and one-half at this 
me. The mother was weak, passive, detached. Her tie to Larry ap- 
Peared to be on a very tenuous level. The stepfather was a short, squat, 
Powerfully built man. He was severely alcoholic, profane, brutal. From 

€ Very beginning of Larry's entrance into the home, he became the 
utt for the stepfather’s primitive bullying. The degree of sadism that 
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the stepfather expressed toward Larry is almost unbelievable. He was 
beaten severely, threatened with a shotgun, booted, thrown into a 
drainage ditch in front of their home, and locked in a woodshed for 
long hours without food. Many times the stepfather threatened, shot- 
gun in hand, to kill him. The stepfather’s motivation for this treatment 
of Larry, aside from an apparently frank and obvious sadistic tempera- 
ment, was accentuated by the fact that Larry was slow, forgetful, 
clumsy in performance of heavy chores, and extremely infantile. In 
addition the stepfather, who had a thirty-eight year old son from a 
previous marriage from whom he was estranged, expressed an open 


hatred for all boys, saying they were “no good, dumb, can’t be trusted, 
etc.” 


In the case of a child who has had such predisposing factors 
toward emotional disturbance as five and a half years of foster home 
and institutional care, to “come home” finally to such a pair of 
parents is the final blow to an already traumatic life situation. It 
was small wonder to us that, when we first met Larry at Camp 
Chief Noonday, prior to Pioneer House, he seemed to be in a state 
of shock, wild-eyed, disorganized, extremely infantile and primitive. 
It was only after the most careful demonstration to him that we 
really liked him and wanted to give him gratifications, that he 
could afford to come out of his shell of apathy, detachment and 
anxiety, at least enough so that we could eliminate a diagnosis of 
psychosis. 

Events of this type were quite common to many of the children 
who were referred to Pioneer House. Their basic significance is the 
degree to which they display the extent and intensity of trauma 
which the children encountered. While the etiological relation of 
these factors to the disturbance we dealt with and which we de- 
scribe in other chapters of this book is still not too well understood, 
it can be inferred. Clinically, there is no reason for doubting that 
these events were destructive to ego development in themselves, 
although the exact dimensions of the effects they exerted and how 


they are blended with other factors not in the traumatic area must 
be left to later research." 


7A significant beginning in this direction is already under Ben 
Karpman (chairman), Louis A. Lurie, Hyman S. rem MS Bound S Lourie, 
Ralph D. Rabinovitch, Frederick H. Allen, Rene A. Spitz, and V. V. Anderson, 
The Psychopathic Delinquent Child.” Round Table, American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 20, (1950) 223-265. Also illuminating on this question is some 
of the Pioneer work of Bender and Schilder. See L. Bender and P. Schilder, 
Aggressiveness in Children," Genetic Psychology Monographs, 18, (1935). 
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Did anything “good” ever happen to ihem?: 
the missing links in their lives. 


From the short description we have already presented of the 
children, it seems apparent that, as we look into their past, we 
observe very few of the things that we might call “good” or “lucky” 
or “happy.” Like the children themselves, who, as we shall later 
show, had such a pessimistic view of what the world might hold 
for them, we come away from this peek into the past with some- 
thing like horror that a child should live through things like these 
and with a sense of amazement that even more destruction than we 
observed had not taken place. If we were to make a list of some 
of the “missing links in their lives,” it would look something like 
this: 

1. Factors leading to identification with adult, feelings of being 
loved and wanted, and encouragement to accept values and stand- 
ards of the adult world. 

_ 2. Opportunities for and help in achieving a gratifying recrea- 
tional pattern. 

3. Opportunities for adequate peer relationship. 

_ 4. Opportunities for making community ties, establishing a feel- 
ing of being rooted somewhere where one belongs, where other 
people besides your parents know you and like you. 

5. Ongoing family structures which were not in some phase of 

asic disintegration at almost any given time in their lives. 

6. Adequate economic security for some of the basic needs and 
Necessities of life. 

It is important to emphasize that these items were missing from 
their environment—not that their disturbance patterns themselves 
Prevented them from absorbing and utilizing them. This overview 
of the past lives of our children may provide a perspective with 
which to approach some of the more specific details about their 
Pathology once they were in the treatment home. 
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DISORGANIZATION AND THE 
BREAKDOWN OF CONTROLS 


The “Control System"—suggestions for a purposely 
one-sided view 


IF we read in the papers that the dam and locks on one of the 
wonderful reservoirs which our engineers have erected all over the 
country broke down and the whole force of the stored-up water 
flooded the valley below and caused unchecked destruction, we 
might have many theories as to “just what must have gone wrong. 
They would all boil down, though, to two basic "variables" which 
we might hold accountable for the event. We might assume that 
the dam and locks were perfectly all right, were in wonderful work- 
ing order, and had been well built for the job that could be fore- 
seen for them to perform, but that something went wrong on the 
"water force" side of the picture. For a variety of reasons, such an 
enormous and unexpected onrush of hydraulic intensity may have 
occurred that even the best equipped dam and waterworks arrange- 
ment could not be expected to cope with it. On the other hand, 
the “variable” to blame might not be the waterpower at all, and we 
could assume that something had gone wrong with the construc- 
tion or the working order of the machinery or building material. In 
that case, it would not have taken an unusual and unprecedente 

act of nature, In fact, the water pressure might have been exactly 
what a normal dam of that size is supposed to cope with, but some- 
thing gave way and couldn't check the force it was supposed to 
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control. From just hearing about the flood, by the way, we could 
not know just which of the two situations we should hold account- 
able, and presumably in most cases there might be a combination 
of both involved. 

No technological analogy should be stretched too far, for we 
know, of course, that human behavior is much more complex than 
that, but the similarity in the situation does carry us to the one 
point we want to make: In spite of the known complexity and 
multiplicity of causes in human motivation, the question as to why 
a particular piece of behavior occurs in a particular individual can 
be viewed in terms of two larger sets of “variables.” One may be 
summarized under the term “impulsive system.” By this is meant 
the sum total of all urges, impulses, strivings, desires, needs which 
seem to push in the direction of gratification, goal attainment, or 
expression at any one time. It is somehow held in check by what 
might crudely be referred to as the “control system’ —by which is 
meant those parts of the personality which have the function and 
the power to decide just which of a given number of desires or 
Strivings will or will not be permitted to reach the level of be- 
havioral action, and in which form. Whether one child hits an- 
other over the head may be viewed with profit in a manner which 
bears considerable similarity to our illustration of the water reser- 
Voir, if we can force ourselves to forget for a moment the obvious 
dissimilarities in the picture. His hitting the child may mean that 
the trouble lies with his impulsivity. His reality perception, his 
feelings for what is fair and decent, may be as well developed in 

im as in the next child, and his behavior may have been due to 
an onrush of sudden impulsivity which “overran” his controls. On 
the other hand, it may be an entirely different case. He may not 
suffer from any such present or case history conditioned upsurge 
of aggression at all. He may just feel a mild urge to hit somebody, 
an urge no more intensive than that of another child at any one 
time. Only, it so happens that this youngster has no controls" at 
all. The part of his personality which is supposed to screen and 
check his impulses before they are allowed into open action may 

€ deficient, not functioning, or closed for the week-end. 

Tt would not be clear which was the case if we knew only that 
€ hit him. The direction of the "repair job,” however, would be 
‘ccisively influenced by finding out whether this is primarily a 

Situation of the one or the other, or a mixture of both. 
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There is just one more lesson we want to squeeze out of our 
technological simile before we leave it alone. The engineers who 
are responsible for the adequate functioning of our dam and lock 
works would, of course, be equally interested in both of the vari- 
ables we have singled out before. They would want to know exactly 
where the water comes from and how much of it there will be, 
they would want to know the “Case History” of all the tributary 
rivulets, and they would certainly want to estimate the potentially 
“traumatic” experiences which might happen on any part of the 
stretch and raise havoc at the control end of the line. While they 
make this analysis of the “water force“ side of the picture, they 
may temporarily forget about the details of the dam and locks them- 
selves, even though they will never forget that eventually both 
pictures have to be brought together. Similarly, our engineers 
might, at some phase of their concern, concentrate entirely on a 
very specific analysis of just what job the dam has to perform, 
which part of it has to do what, and what might go wrong with 
it. If we asked them to demonstrate to us, they might invite us to 
go with them on an inspection tour. It would not be necessary to 
drain the dam of water for some of this. They could show us just 
how the various parts of the “control system” work. They could 
just ask us to “ignore temporarily” the question of where the water 
comes from and concentrate on the control works themselves for 
a while. And here is where we leave our simile in a hurry. It doesn't 
help any more from here on. For it so happens that, in the science 
of human engineering, we have much more specific knowledge of 
the "water force" side of the picture and its case history than 
of the "control system" and the way it works. 

And this is where this chapter comes in; we are not going to 
attempt to write the whole story about the "children who hate.” 
This would be a task for many volumes, even if we used only what 
we have accumulated about the children with whom we worked 
directly. We plan to concentrate entirely on trying to describe 
more specifically just what functions the control system of a child 
has to perform in daily life, at which points it breaks down most 
easily, and what such breakdowns look like when they happen. We 


know that this is an artificial isolation of factors, which can only 
be justified on heuristic and didactic grounds. 
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The Concept of “Ego” and Our Clinical Task 


Psychoanalytic theory has different names for what is in this 
book called, with intended colloquial looseness, the “control sys- 
tem.” The psychoanalysts would relegate the “control” of impul- 
Sivity to two separate “systems,” which constitute special “parts of 
our personality," the superego and the ego. Sometimes there is a 
third one described in psychiatric literature, the “ego ideal,” but 
we think we can safely adopt a widespread custom of considering 
It as a special part of the ego and reduce the basic issue to just the 
two. For the non-psychiatric reader it may be explained that the 
superego” is more or less the same as the “conscience.” It is that 
Part of the personality whose job it is to remind us of value issues 
that arise in daily living. The “ego” is supposed to “keep us in 
touch with reality,” a statement whose specific meaning will soon 
be amplified. The distinction between “ego” and “superego” is not 
as difficult as it is made out to be. If a youngster doesn’t take a 
dollar which just fell out of his mother’s purse because he is afraid 
of being caught and getting thrashed, then we would say that it 
Was his “ego” which limited his possessive urge along the line of 

reality consequences." If a youngster doesn't take that dollar, even 
Run he is certain nobody would ever find out, because he would 
feel bad to do anything which he considers to be a sin, such as 
Stealing, then we would credit his "superego" with the success in 
Impulse control. The concept of superego will be discussed more 
lly later. First, that peculiar agent within us which was given the 
name "ego" long ago by Sigmund Freud will be examined. 

The history of this concept of “ego” itself would be a fascinating 
chapter to write. Suflice it to say that, from some vaguely con- 
ceived agent within our personality which desperately tries to stem 
the flood of the “id” impulses, as a loyal servant of the “reality prin- 
ciple,” it has gradually developed into a much more structured 
department” within our personality, whose job description can be 
Siven with relative precision. Freud himself developed this concept 
E A i i i ego will be 
found in Heke t rr ende deo sedie Macy dd 
pol The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, V. CNew York: oinnia 
ae Fits Press, 1950). In it there is also reference to other d Ss 5 

y Paul Federn, Thomas French, Anna and Sigmund Freud, Edwar 


lover, Ernst Kris, Hermann Nunberg, Robert Waelder and others. See also 
ichard Sterba, “The Fate of the Ego in Psychoanalytic Therapy,” International 


Ourna] of P: Sychoanalysis, XV, (1934). 
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of the ego only late and gradually and subjected its conception 
to many changes and improvements. As we have pointed oa 
earlier, it was primarily his daughter, Anna Freud, who elevate 

the ego and its mechanisms of defense to a respected place in 
therapy, especially in work with children. Since then, speculations 
about the intimate and not always peaceful interrelationship be- 
tween the “ego” and the superego and many other details have 
taken increasing space in psychoanalytic literature. The growing 
interest of psychoanalysts in work with schizophrenics has given 
“ego” psychology another boost, and the need to bring psycho- 
analytic conceptualization closer to the action scene, which was 
especially increased through the development of all sorts of group 
therapy,” has added its push. Foregoing the fascination of portray- 
ing those details and what they mean for the therapist, we shall 
be satisfied with attempting to sketch what, today, are usually con- 
ceived as the “tasks of the ego.” 

From what Freud and his followers said, and from what can be 
inferred from the way they use the term in context when applying 
it to clinical observations, the “ego” actually is expected to fulfill 
at one time or another, the following functions: 


I. Cognitive Function 


A. COGNITIVE FUNCTION, EXTERNALIZED. It has always been 
conceived as one of the main tasks of the ego to establish contact 
with the “outside world.” In this respect, it seems to be the job 


of the ego to size up just what the “world around us” is like, and 
to give adequate signals 


to our well-being. This v 
must, of course, today be 
down into at least two si 
we may call the “Physic 


about its imminent promises or dangers 
ague notion of "sizing up outside reality 
replaced by a much more specific break- 
des of this "outside world." One is what 
al Reality." That means, it is the job of 
the ego to estimate actual dangers or advantages inherent in physi- 
cal situations. “I don’t want to go to that dentist today,” says my 
anxiety-ridden and comfort-greedy id. “You had better get there 
fast. Remember what they found out about tooth decay and dentist 
bills if you wait too long?” my ego is supposed to chime in. The 
other side of “reality demands” to which we are subject in this 
world might be shortly and rather crudely summarized as “Social 
Reality.” By this is meant that the behavior of other people, indi- 
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vidually or in groups, directly or through their institutionalized 
laws, customs, pressures, etc., is also a factor to be reckoned with. 
It is obviously also the function of the ego to become aware of 
existing reality limitations from that source and to give appropriate 
warning signals, should our behavioral urges threaten to run into 
conflict with them. Even a child who is clearly delinquent in his 
value identification, that means, one with little "superego" at all, 
would be expected to have his ego make a careful assessment of 
Just in which case stealing is "safe," in which other case the very 
openly enjoyed and guilt-free act of stealing had better be omitted 
cause of “reality risks” involved in discovery, capture, too threat- 
ening legal consequences, or difficulty in getting rid of the loot. 
In short, it is the ego's job to size up the world around us, in its 
physical or social aspects, and to give danger signals if any one 
of our desires is too seriously in conflict with the “reality outside.” 
The term “cognitive” is taken from psychology, and it simply refers 
to the function of “assessing, discovering, sizing up, finding out.” 
Our use of this term in no way implies whether the ego “finds 
Out" consciously, or whether some of this reality appraisal remains 
unconscious while it takes place. We would assume both possibili- 
ties, depending on the specific situation, but the question is irrele- 
vant for the establishment of the function itself. 
B. COGNITIVE FUNCTION, INTERNALIZED. In the earlier definitions 
of the ego, its function of “establishing contact with the world 
around us,” was usually emphasized. From the way the concept is 
now being used, though, it is obvious that an emphasis on a “cog- 
Nitive appraisal of what is going on inside us” is an equally impor- 
tant job. In fact, some of the basic definitions of the role of 
Psychoanalytic therapy are based on that very issue, namely, on 
assumption that some id-contents cannot be got hold of by 
the ego, because they are repressed, that means, not even accessible 
to the conscious perception by the ego. If the ego doesn’t even 
now what is going on, how can it get hold of it? This was the 
underlying tenor of the thinking even in the early stages of theory 
development leading to the demand that the repressed be made 
oe We can portray the situation implied in the following 
ay: , 
COGNITIVE APPRAISAL OF ITS OWN 1D. By this we mean the 
awareness by the ego of the most important impulses, urges, desires, 
Strivings, fears, etc., that obviously motivate our behavior, but are 
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not necessarily always known to us. To know as much as possible 
about what is really going on “in the cellar of our unconscious 
always has been a primary job of the ego, if it wants to retain or 
tegain its health. In other words, it seems that all insights, includ- 
ing those into ourselves, are a function of the “ego.” 

COGNITIVE APPRAISAL OF ITS OWN SUPEREGO. It is also one of 
th 


e tasks of the ego to register "value demands” 


coming from 
within, not onl 


y to register “reality threats” coming from without. 
It is the job of the ego to know which behavior would run counter 
to what the specific personality “believes in,” what its own super- 


ego considers fair or decent, or which behavior would, if allowed 
to go through, produce the ho 


rror of deep shame and nagging guilt. 

ple evidence was produced in later psychoanalytic work to show 
that superego particles, too, can be unconscious and repressed. In 
those cases, it is the ego's job to become aware of the voice of its 
own conscience, and the therapist’s task to help the ego onto that 
road. In short, “know thyself” does not only mean “know what 


st do if they had a chance,” 
but also “know e to pay in guilt feelings, 
should you give in to them.” 


go that is in good working order is not 
at reality d 
force, so as to influence 


ntist today, but not "strong? enough 
to get me there, jt does only ^ rit í 
me really. This “Power F 


en. We have to assume, 
it somewhere has access 
ever energies it has at its 
B nsights upon our pleasure- 
: By the way, is what we should mean 


when we say an ego is “weak.” Unfortunately, the term “weak” 
is also used freely to indicate simply that an ego doesn’t function 
well. We shall limit our use of the term “ego weakness” only to 
those situations where a disturbance of its power function is clearly 


meant. 


Ill. The Selective Function of the Ego 


When confronted with an outside danger or an inner conflict, 
it is not enough to know what the situation is and to be ready to 
block inadmissible impulses—the ego has a few other decisions to 
make. For there is usually more than one way to react. The old 
idea that all the ego has to do is to decide whether an impulse can 
be afforded or not is an oversimplification which needed debunk- 
ing long ago. Even in the most flash-like and simple situation, 
where the ego resorts to ready-made, stereotyped, reflex-like “de- 
fense mechanisms,” it still has to select one from quite a number. 
Let's assume that a child suddenly becomes aware that the rest of 

is pals are engaged in some “dirty talk” which seems highly status- 
loaded in their gang but of which he doesn’t understand a word 

ecause of parental overprotection and lack of sophistication. He 
as a variety of ways in which to react to the emerging conflict. He 
can deny his desire to be in on the talk. He can add “reaction 
ormation” to this trick to make it more foolproof. Then he will 
get very indignant at the very insinuation that he might want to 
now about things like this and will even ward off his friendly 
therapist's help along the line of sex information. He may, on the 
other hand, simply withdraw, and this he may do on different 
levels and with varying scope. He may, for instance, simply avoid 
eing near those bad boys; he may try not to have to play with 
them. On the other hand, he may ask to be transferred to a differ- 
€nt group. Or he may have to cement his withdrawal with wild 
accusations and gossip propaganda against these youngsters. Finally, 
€ may not do any of these things. He may successfully repress 
during daytime what is going on inside him, only to be flooded 
with bad dreams or night terrors, or plagued by insomnia or anxiety 
attacks. xd 
Of course, our youngster doesn't have to resort to these automatic 
efense mechanisms at all. In that case he has to meet the problem 
9n a reality level. Then, his ego has to make even more far-reaching 
€cisions. Maybe he simply can tell his father and have a man-to- 
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man talk and ask him what all those things the kids are talking 
about mean. Maybe he can ask another boy or his pin ay 
maybe his group skills are so well developed that he simply fo ae 
or inveigles the others into “cutting him in on it, T aie 
unavoidable transitional razzing he will get in order to solve 
problem once and for all. In these cases, too, his ego will have ds 
a job to do. It will not only have to appraise just which of "hich 
paths are open to it but it will have to “inspect the tool by es 
reality is being met" as to its potential ability to solve the pro 


: E ‘ . : : Je 
It will have something like a “tool selection job in terms of effi 
ciency appraisal” to perform. 


This “selective function” of the 
dealt with in psychiatric literature. 
general chapter on “reality testing.’ Jd 
to differentiate between the testing of the reality to which the chi 


has to adjust and the testing of the techniques and their reality- 
relatedness by which the child tri 


es to bring about this adjustment. 
In the study of the "children who hate," the disturbance of this 
function beco 


mes painfully obvious. We would like to see it estab- 
lished as an ego function in its own right. 


ego has not been einen 
It is usually thrown into ; 
" We think that it is importan 


id Cre are a number of “parts of the per 
sonality” at work, each one apparently equipped with some “influ- 
ence” in the internal household affairs, then the job of putting 
them all together and keepi i alance with 
" in the pic- 
her words, 


? Hermann Nunberg, “The Synthetic Function of the Ego," 
ournal of Psychoanal sis, XII, (1931). 
34 já 
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one of a number of “wrong” assortments of power distribution. For 
instance, if the superego is allowed to dominate far beyond what 
an individual can sacrifice and still remain healthy and happy, you 
get a virtuous person, who will finally break down under his own 
frustrations or have to become hostile and nasty for the same reason. 
On the other hand, if impulsivity is entirely rampant, the present 
State of happiness will soon be destroyed by the conflict with the 
Outside world” which may result in lifelong incarceration, or by 
the “nagging guilt” from within, if too strongly established value 
Issues are allowed to be violated by a too little vigilant ego. In brief, 
it is the job of the ego to balance the various demand systems and 
io keep this balance "reasonable" on all sides. We think, by the 
way, that the term “balanced personality" should be reserved for 
this issue rather than be used as widely as is currently the custom. 
e most glaring illustration of a one-sided handling of the syn- 
thetic function by the ego is the one which will engage us soon, 
Namely, the case where the ego throws its weight entirely on the 
side of impulsivity or of a delinquency-identified superego—a situ- 
ational distortion for which we plan to use the term “delinquent 
ego, 
I Seems, from all this, that the "ego" has to cover quite a wide 
Variety of functions. We think that a rebuilding of the whole 
Personality “model” is long overdue.* For the duration of this book, 
OWever, we prefer to stick with this somewhat widened but basi- 
cally unchanged conceptual system, for reasons of traditional con- 
venience. 


Ego Psychology and the Practitioner 


The therapist dealing primarily with adult cases belonging in 


1e realm of classical anxiety and compulsion neuroses, hysterias, 
and their close relatives, and operating within the framework of 
the interview technique on the couch, has been late in developing 
1S interest in ego psychology. Not that the basic concept of the 
*89 as developed by Freud had not always been taken for granted. 
ut there was little need for him to elaborate much further on it. 
ndeed, most of those people whose disturbance falls into the 
€scription above have their egos pretty well intact, with the ex- 
“Interesting steps in the direction of a new design seem to be taken in Erik 
mee s Childhood and Society (New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
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D. 


h patients over whose life they a 
ng attached to organizations like 


indulge in the old pre-Anna Freudian 
delusion of “therapy through issi F 
charge.” 5 Tt is interesting, by the way, that the public at large is 
not aware of this at all and 
the total 


es of anxiety neurosis, compas 
me character disturbances produse 
et, the interest in the “ego” is stl 


: l 9 a warning to the therapist 

not to forget that children's egos, like their superegos, are still 

Jq- Ieminder that even in the pure 

job of treatment, so far as child Concerned, “ego support 
E o 

» Rot of the educator only, but of the 


Ieduction of ey ; 
to only a small children's load, thi even th 


for ego psychology has Practically been drained off. 
* Anna Freud, Op. cit. 
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The situation is nearly reversed as soon as we leave the therapist 
who functions in a protectively designed office, couch or play ther- 
apy framework, and talk about the “practitioner” in terms of the 
people who somewhere have to survive with the surface behavior 
of children in the raw. In this category fall all the parents, the 
teachers, group workers, recreation leaders, workers in children’s 
institutions, and also all those workers on the margin or in the 
midst of the clinical scene, who are more heavily loaded with direct 
responsibility for child behavior than the therapist in his classical 
tole. This includes, then, police officers, probation workers, social 
Case workers, clinical psychologists and psychiatrists affiliated with 
schools and institutions where children live. Workers and psychia- 
trists in social agencies and child guidance clinics and the like also 
Partly belong in this category because of their wide-open case load. 

ven where their task may be limited to special therapy like that 
of the child analyst, they are not able to select the cases with classi- 
cal problem syndromes for which psychoanalytic therapy was origi- 
nally designed. They are flooded with cases which they feel don't 
really quite “belong” to them, such as open delinquents, pre-psy- 
chotics, schizophrenic children, or the secondary emotional and 

havioral implications rising on the grounds of physical handicaps, 
Spilepsy, etc. They are, of course, also flooded by the deluge of 
havior syndromes which somewhere are classified as “character 
neuroses,” “primary behavior disorders,” “psychopathic states,” or 
Just “personality disturbances,” for lack of an open admission that 
we don't know what's wrong with them. i 
. The moment workers are saddled with such cases, their proxim- 
ity to the behavioral scene comes close to that of the parent or 
teacher. In direct proportion to this proximity their interest in what 
We called the “control system” goes way up. For there is, indeed, 
ttle material available on this question. We know more about 
Just why children want to do what they do, and what caused them 
to get that way, so far as the specific content of their urges, im- 
Pulses, and emotions is concerned. We have few publications that 
Sive us concrete information about just what it looks like when a 
Youngster’s control system is out of joint, or what techniques on 
Sur side would be directly supportive of the ego over and beyond 
What we can do in a straight therapy situation in terms of verbal 


£80 support. ni 
It is because of this helplessness which the total field is in, the 
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moment it comes to a specific knowledge of the functioning, the 
pathology, and the instrumentology of ego disturbances, that we 
have decided to give this book such a heavy slant in that direction. 

The reasons that the "practitioner" who also works in the fox 
holes of child behavior in the raw is so concerned with more data 


on ego psychology and the functioning of controls seem to flow 
out of three facts: 


Symptom Survival 
Even in cases which are being treated in classical psychoanalytic 
detachment from the scenes of daily life, somebody in the frame- 
Work of their natural habitat has tg survive with the symptoms as 
long as they last. This somebody may be the child’s parent or foster 


parent. It may be his group leader, teacher, housemother. It may 
also be the other child 


in his group, in his block, in his dormitory. 
Now, survival with a child’s Symptoms is strongly dependent om 
just how much of the child’ i i 


g j asily be replaced, B s 
would advise this as clinical TA where a live RI i 


like another child in a therapy group. Yet, the therapist obviously 
could not forbid the youngster to have such desires, or to express 
them. He would be eager, however, to give the youngster enough 
€go support” so that he can keep them on a “fantasy level.” 

In short, without knowing more than we do know about just 
ow the “control machinery” works, our advice to parents and child 
Practitioners in the field of daily life would be bound to remain 
general, vague, and not very helpful. And our own ability to handle 
more children in life-involved therapy situations would be in 
esperate straits. 


Developmental and. Educational Support 
All children, even children in treatment, go through certain 
Clearly marked “developmental phases” with their own tasks and 
Taa Piba In this process, SUME he Bigy, hare) 
nts" from one phase to the other, the “control syste 
also undergoes changes and finds itself suddenly confronted with 
an enormous task. We know this especially well from the study 
of the transition from later childhood to early pre-adolescence, and 
again at the onset of sexual maturation around puberty. Just what 
appens to the ego at that time, which of its functions will have 
to be supported zs even substituted for, and what internal changes 
Can be expected to occur? Current publications have a tendency 
to focus more on a description of the transition through the oral, 
anal, and genital phases of libido development than on the question 
s! Just what happens to the ego at the time. The very phrase “latency 
period,” by the way, which has been so frequently picked up even 
Y non-psychoanalytic literature, betrays the lopsidedness of this 
Approach. For “latency” simply refers to the fact that open sex 
*Xploration is temporarily less active than it has been in the pre- 
ceding stages. What an odd way of naming a phase after what 
Ae not happening in it! We would be as interested in the question 
9f just what else is going on, and what happens to the ego of the 
Child at the same time, as in the fact that libido development seems 
latent.” And a good deal happens to it, indeed, and ego support 
55 one of the primary tasks of the educator, especially during tran- 
Sltiona] phases. How can we know how to support something the 
Specific nature of which we haven't adequately explored? 
« Beyond this, all children, whether in treatment or not, require 
€ducational support." They have a learning task to fulfill, in order 
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diately involved. How can we gauge, for instance, just how much 
encouragement a child should have to “admit his hostility against 
is brother” to himself, before we know whether his ego is in goo! 
enough shape to keep such hostility within limits, or whether it is 
disturbed enough so that he may have to try to choke that child 
to death? How do we know just how much of the need for aggres- 
sive expression should be allowed into the open, before we know 
Which game structure will help the child’s partially disabled ego 
to keep impulses on a halfway bearable sublimation level? How 
can we tell when to confront a child with the awareness of his 
fault” before we know how his ego will react to shame and guilt 
and how much of these it can bear without breaking down entirely? 
In short, the very attempt to treat children in and through 
environmental settings opens up a wide avenue of therapeutic en- 
tichment, undreamt of before. At the same time, it also requires 
aS an important condition more knowledge of the “control ma- 
chinery” and its areas of disturbance and of techniques of sup- 
Porting and repairing it. 
€ most vital urgency for more data on ego psychology, how- 
ever, is presented by the “children who hate.” It seems to us that 
Some of their basic pathology is intimately tied up with direct dis- 
turbances of the ego functions to begin with and, where their 
isturbances are limited to the impulse system itself, the problem 
y Supporting their ego so as to survive “treatment shock” becomes 
à new issue in its own right. It seems to us that any of these chil- 
ren can be approached successfully only with a total treatment 
€sign available. In order to attack some of their direct ego dis- 
thances, more knowledge about just what is disturbed to begin 
With is mandatory. It is for this reason that we want to focus now 
Primarily on the description of some of the disturbances of ego 
unction which we could observe in the Pioneers and in hundreds 
°F other children, while we had the chance to live with them. 
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a complex process is really taking place in order to make such a 
seemingly simple situation possible! If they only knew how many 
things could have gone wrong along that path, they would be 
grateful and confident rather than anxious and irritated by some 
minor discomfort which child behavior so often implies. Of course, 
not all situational challenges can be met, even by normal children, 
So easily in their stride as the above one. From time to time, their 
€go needs outside support. If this comes through, all is well. There- 
Ore, parents and educators may be eager to know just how to 
Support an ego in a moment when it meets a task somewhat be- 
yond what it can cope with. 
here is no better way of finding ou 
What happens if an ego cannot perform. The children who hate 
rnish us with a wide range of illustrations for that, and from 
em we may get ideas and suggestions of how we might meet the 
challenge of ego support for those whose problems are less severe. 
t is with this in mind that the following description of disturbances 
of ego function should be of interest to all, even those whose chil- 
Ten’s troubles differ sharply from the problems that beset those 
youngsters whose behavior we are about to put before you. 

We think that all practitioners and all the teachers and parents 
9t normal children, as well as those who survive in treatment or 
group care situations with disturbed ones, would benefit from 

owing just what the job of a normal ego is, during a day’s living. 

ince the complexity of the well-functioning ego is usually hidden 

chind the smooth performance of its job, the specific observation 

ie D ego whose function is disturbed T m give us clues as 
at really is going on, even where things go well. 

In the following pages, then, we are making a purposeful de- 
tour, are committing an equally purposeful one-sidedness. To avoid 
al major misunderstandings, the following facts should be kept 
In mind while reading about the “ego that cannot perform”: The 

act that we concentrate on the issue of “disturbances” of the ego 
nction does not imply that we want to explain them. This chap- 

ter is meant entirely to be on a descriptive level. All questions of 

Just what may cause a specific disturbance are purposely excluded 
ere, 

This chapter tries to describ 


t than watching closely 


e the job the ego is supposed to per- 
orm in specific life situations. The illustrations used cannot, of 
Course, show the ego isolated by itself, but are forced to describe 
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threshold” is equally exasperating for the educator, but involves a 
tather different psychological problem. In this case, the children 
allow themselves to be exposed to some minor doses of frustration, 
but are totally unable to handle the feelings which are produced 
y that frustration. The irritation these soon cause is not so much 
a breakthrough of their original impulsivity, but is the result of 
€ aggression, anxiety, or panic produced by the situation itself. 
A hile able to enter, for a short while, a potentially frustrating 
Situation, they seem to be hopelessly disorganized as soon as the 
rst frustration effects set in. They develop frustration panic, ag- 
gression, and destructive outbursts in situations the more normal 
child would easily “take in his stride.” À 
In both situations, it is obvious that the ego doesn’t do its job. 
In the first case, it seems helpless in view of an onzush of impulse 
Intensity or some "impulse pile-up" and cannot block the break- 
through of impulsivity no matter what the price. In the second 
Case, the ego seems helpless when confronted with the quantities 
of aggression, fear, discomfort produced by even mildly "frustrat- 
ing” situations, and the child breaks into disorganized confusion 
ìn the face of even low frustration doses. 1 
Both situations reveal by indirection what a complex job the 
healthy ego really has to perform and how what is really the re- 
Sult of quite specific ego functions is frequently taken for granted 
and hardly noticed until something goes wrong. i 
Our Pioneers certainly provided us with ample evidence about 
the mechanics of “frustration tolerance,” by the obvious breakdown 
9f ego control in a wide variety of situations. They were especially 
Ow in their ability to block any ongoing impulse push for even 
Short periods of time, and the helplessness of their ego in view 
9t even mild doses of frustration-produced aggression or fear was 
Pathetic to watch. Even in the midst of a happily enjoyed game 
the slightest additional hurdle to be met or mild frustration to be 
added would throw the whole group into wild outbursts of un- 
Structured bickering, fighting, disorganization, and griping. Even 
Small quantities of limitation, no matter how wisely imposed, and 
Ow realistically designed, would bring forth temper outbursts 
Which, in other children, would only happen as à result of exposure 
to extreme threat or mishandling. 


The kids burst out of the station wagon in their usual exuberant mood 
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any ego, even that of the most healthy child. It seems to us that 
this factor is worthy of special emphasis. Most children have a 
wide array of techniques available with which they cope with 
minor or medium-sized quantities of anxieties and fears. Without 
stretching terminological distinctions too far, for the purpose of this 
study we might want to differentiate roughly between such stages 
of anxiety and fear which are very reality-related—where there is at 
least a large factor of real reason for “danger” inherent in the situa- 
tion which produces the fear—and more “neurotic” types of anxie- 
ties—where the emotional state thus named seems to have little 
relevance to actual outside stimuli. It seems, in the main, to come 
as an "onrush from within.” It would be convenient to call the first 
type of experiences “fear,” the second “anxieties,” but we know 
that common language usage cannot be pinned down to such will- 
ul distinction. dic E 
_Vlost youngsters have a wide variety of ways in which to cope 
With situations of reality-determined "fears": their ego gives a clear- 
Cut danger signal, and then proceeds to utilize any one of the tech- 
niques so amply described in psychiatric literature. A child may 
Simply decide to sharpen his reality testing, so as to be more 
Vigilant in the future. He may gain security from practicing realis- 
He skills of danger avoidance or danger-victory, as the child does 
wap happily learns how to box and wrestle, when he suddenly 
nds himself confronted with survival in a neighborhood group 
tougher than the one he was used to before. Others may simply put 
much effort into learning to avoid the danger, without having 
to leave the danger-involving activity itself—as, for example, the 
child who learns to master the cautious use of ax or firearm instead 
9 having to develop anxious avoidances of such preoccupations 
altogether, The most reasonable way out, for others, is simply a 
Teadiness to ask for help around the danger area, as any happy 
Child in a cheerful learning situation at school would do when 
Confronted with a sudden hurdle in his pursuit of problem-solving. 
en confronted with unavoidable areas of danger that cannot be 
met, a child may decide to surrender the dangerous occupation area 
but may search for substitute gratifications in similar, more sub- 
Imated, or otherwise safer areas, thus balancing the partial loss an 


Svoidance withdrawal would imply. i 
For another child, the emotional tie to a beloved person present 


« » 
at the time of danger, or the exposure to a secure and acceptant 
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minor sex thought to have to repress sex curiosity far beyond what 
other children would have to do. It is not surprising that the im- 
minent danger of total destruction through warfare leads even 
adults into stages of unrealistic but very comprehensive denials of 
all outside reality pointing to such dangers. Only in extreme situa- 
tions would the more or less normal person resort to techniques 
otherwise reserved for more elaborate degrees of pathology, and 
the very existence of the “extreme situation” takes away the clinical 
stigma from such behavior. 

The children we deal with here cope with anxieties and fears of 
all sorts in much the same way. There seems to be little doubt, 
however, that the following statements would characterize them 
and set them somewhat apart from their less or differently dis- 
turbed age mates. 

The ego is pauperized in terms of specific attempts to deal with 
Specific anxiety, fear, or insecurity feelings. It seems to be espe- 
cially poorly equipped with those techniques which might reduce 
the fear or anxiety reaction to a minimum and keep other ego 
functions and activities intact. Even milder feelings of fear or 
anxiety may lead to total control breakdown, while other children 
would become anxious, but would still be able to carry on, espe- 
cially if help were given. : 

eir ego seems to have to reach to rather extreme and drastic 
measures, which mainly lie along two lines. One can be described 
85 total flight and. avoidance, in which an otherwise pleasure-prom- 
ising activity is abandoned in panic and avoided in the future, if 
€ven mild anxiety or fear elements are involved. The other is 
ferocious attack and diffuse destruction, where whatever is within 
teach, or whoever is near, becomes the immediate object of attack, 
or where the children “tear off on a binge of general wild behavior 
and destruction” in a more diffuse way. 3 

They have a tendency to react so fast by these extreme techniques 
that self-awareness of the very experience of insecurity, anxiety, or 
fear, has no time to develop, or, if it does, is totally repressed. From 
their point of view, their panic flight and anxiety-based destructive- 
ness are undifferentiated from a case of real disgusted withdrawal 

om an unpleasant situation, or triumphant display of aggression 
and courage. It is a problem for the clinician as well to learn how to 
differentiate flight and destruction which are based on such anxiety 
attacks from their genuine counterparts. 
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Where their ego chooses less extreme measures but tries to me 
with fear and anxiety on a displaced-fantasy level, it is still beri 
able of enough organized and simple fantasy structures to do he 
job. It has to resort, even then, to heavily prop-loaded fantasies, Es 
nearly always involves extreme acting out. Thus, where a vr 4 
turbed child would gain comfort in an anxiety state from a ie 
dream of fairy-tale power, our children would have to try to act * ir 
wild beasts, biting, threatening, tearing around, so that what pem 
ego had obviously designed as a fear-coping mechanism create 1 
additional source of conflict and problem with the world aroun 
them. In short, their ego, even where it tries to cope with pma 
Stages, seems to be under such time pressure that it does not E 
reality-wise. For, even where Joe bites Larry out of fear, Larry * 


liable to react to the biting rather than to its original intent, an 
additional complications on 


2 ice 
the scene of actual life are the pue 
the ego pays for such clumsy attempts at anxiety-coping. 
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upset. Gradually, after about a year at the Home Mp res x 
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thus, in connection with bedtime behavior, we were slowly able to get 
him to talk. Finally, he was able to actually say that every night he was 
teal scared” that someone was going to “get him” and that this was 
worse after the counselor left and he was alone with the “guys.” In this 
way, we were able to make the connection clear to him: “When you're 
scared, you get wild.” It took a year before this point was reached with 
Mike. 
The afternoon activity consisted of making very simple leather belts. 
€ boys responded quite well, with the exception of some open gripes 
about how "hard" this stuff was to make. Most of them were quite 
Interested and things weren't going too badly. Joe, one of the very last 
to get into the crafts room, happened to come in just at the precise 
moment when Larry was squawking about how hard the “darn things 
Were to do." This apparently disturbed him, for he looked questioningly 
at me and Larry (I was helping Larry at this moment), grabbed his 
elt materials, ran out of the room into the toilet and flushed his mate- 
tials down, shouting out to the others that he wasn’t going to monkey 
with this “goddam junk that nobody couldn’t do.” The aftermath was 
even more ironic. He came back and began to snipe at me because now 


he "didn't have nothin to do . . ." (Entry: 1/1/47, Barbara Smith) 


3. Temptation Resistance 


An organized ego can give clear-cut "danger signals" if situations ' 
arise which "appeal" to impulses the gratification of which would 
ead to danger or guilt. An organized ego should also have a certain 
amount of “emergency energy” available, to throw into the fight 
whenever impulses are especially “tempted” by a situation in whic 
the child may find himself. It is true that no ego is entirely fool- 
Proof along this line, and the idea that even the best of us may fall 
‘as become proverbial. But it seems that a certain amount of “spe- 
cial temptation resistance” is one of the normal tasks any ego has to 
ive up to, and its inability to do so would be a disturbance of a 
Special kind. With our youngsters, of course, temptation resistance 
is low. This means it doesn’t even take a very heavy impulse, or 
the onrush of severe pathology, in order to produce a piece of un- 
acceptable behavior. Often enough, these children are acting so 
much worse than they really are—by which we mean to indicate 
that even mild action potentials along the line of mischief or 
elinquency are easily mobilized in them, provided something in 
their life situation “brings out the worst in them.” It is interesting 
to state, however, that often enough that “worst” has to be “brought 
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to the natural fish exhibit. This proved to be a veritable booby trap for 
youngsters with the disturbance patterns of our kids. For the natural 
fish exhibit was exactly as its name implies. While everything else in 
the zoo is caged in and protected from its human relatives, the fish in 
this particular part of the zoo are swimming comfortably within reach 
In a swiftly running but very narrow artificial stream. You see them 
just as in real life. Although there are signs in bold print reading "Do 
Not Disturb” “Trespassing is Punishable by Fine,” the children were 
unable to resist. Harry suddenly announced “Those pike—jeez!” Of 
came his shoes and socks and with the same swift, flowing movement 
€ was scurrying in the stream like a frenetic water bug and the others, 
with the exception of Larry, who immediately showed his characteristic 
anxiety and withdrawal at such taboo behavior, swarmed in after him. 
Other children, standing around and equally fascinated by the sight of 
those catfish and pike so temptingly close, were quite shocked by this 

display. (Entry: 5/4/47, David Wineman) 
T took the group for a walk around the neighborhood at their request. 
t was a balmy, spring night and as we got near the School of Social 
ork, Bill and Mike announced they wanted to go up to see “Fritzie 
itzie.” I said “O.K.” and that the other guys and I would go up, too. 
place was half deserted; Fritz was in his office and not with anyone 
and it looked like a nice opportunity for a friendly visit. Somehow, in 
€ melee, Bill and Mike were gone for a while and then showed up 
again, saying they had been to the lavatory just around the corner from 
ritz’ office. Then we went home and had an uneventful bedtime. 
ritz reports, however, that the next morning the Dean of the School, 
ha occupies the office across from his, was missing some money from 
Is desk—about $2.00 in nickels that he had in the top drawer. When 
the group came home from school today, we talked with them about it 
and finally it narrowed down to Bill and Mike. After some considerable 
2 ibiing and stalling around, they finally admitted it. This is what hap- 
Pened: while they were milling around in Fritz’ office, they noticed the 
j ean's door open. Naturally, they were curious and peeked in, and 
nen saw a jar filled with sharpened pencils which he always keeps on 
ie desk. They went over to look at the pencils, and, once so close to 
de desk itself, began to rifle it. When Fritz talked with them about it, 
ey were not defiant and surly as they usually are after a confession 
oE theft, They seemed abashed and embarrassed, especially Bill, who 
Said, “Gee, Fritz, we really only wanted to come up and see you... 
o you think we can come again . . . Will this get you in trouble in 


school?” (Entry: 4/20/48, Joel Vernick) 
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"Gadgetorial" Seduction 


It would appear that things actually talk to children, and sogea 
that they want to be used, somewhat in the way the fairy i 
imply that children would “understand the language of flowers x 
birds.” It seems that they have an inordinate need to enter b 
various activities a specific gadget appears to suggest. Thus a 
suggests manipulation, trigger-pulling, pointing, with ep d 
noises accompanying the act. A piece of clay suggests the P sigs 
bility of molding, manipulating, or maybe throwing it. A a es 
gests climbing, a fence triumphant hurdling—whatever the ps 
cific gadget may be, it really seems to "invite" children to its Toss 

This fact has not been given the weight it deserves. For "i like 
time suspicious of such argument because it sounds too muc 
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an easy alibi for the mischievous exploit of harmless equipment, 
à somewhat overanimistic inter 


pretation of the lifeless things of as 
universe, we finally come back to it as a rather puzzling fact. Le : 
out at all being able to explain why this is so, we fecl that th 
practitioner wi 


ll agree with us that the inability to explain shoul 
not blind us any longer to taking this 


fact seriously, as it desee 
In short, even the ego of a normal child has a specific function 
fulfill, whenever visualizing gratification-promising gadgets whose 
appropriate at the moment. Without having ha 
any impulse toward destruction on i 
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^ g stored away until summet- 
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I took Mike downtown today for his shopping trip. In addition to 
tegular shopping, he also had a gift coming—a rabbit's foot—which I 
had promised him, and we went upstairs to the toy department where, 

; unfortunately, they had some bowie knives on display. Mike was fasci- 
nated and, although I tried to divert him, he swiftly picked up the 
plastic bowie knife, hefted it and, although I made an interference ges- 
ture and said “Put it down, Mike; maybe another time we can buy 
One," it was too late for he already had sailed it down the aisle. As it 
Was, no one was in the path of the knife, but the floor manager was 
quite indignant as he huffily put it back on the counter . . . (Entry: 
2/5/48, Emily Kener) 


Contagibility 
More "tempting" even than accessibility of space or seductiveness 
of gadgets as such is the visualization of enjoyment processes in 
action, the perception of ongoing activities enjoyed and indulged in 
y people. The mere fact that a youngster sees one of his less re- 
axed contemporaries throwing things around, banging his fork 
against the plate ferociously, jumping up and crawling under bed 
and table, may in itself suddenly set loose behavior in him of which 
€ really hadn't thought until that very minute. In short, it seems as 
though sometimes behavior will "spread" and become infectious 
Y the very lure its visualization implies. : 
We have named this phenomenon "contagion, and have been 
Puzzled by its mysteries for many years. Some of it is very complex 
indeed, and has led us to such elaborate assumptions as the "excul- 
Pation magics of the initiatory act.” ? Other such instances seem 
eavily tied up with social relationships and prestige patterns. B a 
Special research project we have had a chance to explore some of the 
Peculiar laws it follows when viewed with such complexity in 
mind.? Sometimes the phenomenon seems to involve subtle issues, 
35, for instance, the problem of “impulse-control balance’ and the 
Machinery of anxiety assuagement and guilt. But the most basic t 
€ct within the whole complex of phenomena is this: sometimes the 
Mere visualization of acted-out behavior itself becomes the stimulus 
that gives intensity to a previously dormant urge, OF throws the ego's 
Watchfulness overboard, or does both. 


* Fritz Redl, "Group Emotion and Leadership," Psychiatry Il, No. 4 CNov., 


1942) 

š " Lg H . 

Norman Polansky, Ronald Lippitt, and Fritz Redl, “An Investigation of Be- 
havioral Contagion i Groups," Human Relations, III, No. 4, (1950). 
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status roles which could initiate contagion for them, what lios 
counterforces might be, and how high their “contagibility’ is pom 
gether. Suffice it to say here, for our children contagibility bo: 
extremely high, and their €go was more than usually helpless nee 
fronted with contagion challenges. Even in areas and at times W ei 
their ego was capable of considerable amounts of impulse control, 


2 ; ae : itsel 
or had just made a serious resolve to be more vigilant, it found it 
helpless in view of contagion effects. 


was quiet and peaceful unti] Mike, w 
picked up one of the cards and 
sailed another one, this ide 
gaily and heaved sever around. Danny, clear on the other si 
of the room, began to throw ch 


ecially was exploiting the whole episod? 
and Dave finally removed him from the imn Vus him into the 
office where he had, to finish th F 


All in all, these three phenomena, 


TR ial 
3 i Situational lure, gadgetori 
seduction, and contagibility, are of 7 Bang 


; E 
i eat importance for the ad 
quate evaluation of what our EA P 


n did 


S, i idely 
it ful]; ito «eec times vary widely 
ly disturbed “e 
ituted g prob] 


go functioning" along 


i em the seriousness 0 
PPreciate when w : dis- 
i i € arri ur dl 
cussion of treatment techniques, ihe ve at o 


* » EN problem of ; t how to 
strengthen this specific us re ego to deal adequately with 


temptation situations, however, is not interesting only from the 
angle of dealing with the children who hate. It seems to us to be of 
Pumary importance for all educators and parents along the most 
normal line of educational tasks. 


^. Excitement and Group Psychological Intoxication 


ie We don’t really know what the peculiar phenomenon called 
excitement” is. The conditions which bring it about, the degree 
to which individuals are “caught” by it, vary widely and could stand 
More specific exploration. In general, it might be correct to say that 
two things happen more or less simultaneously—intensity, urgency, 
and vehemence of “impulses” goes way up, while the controlling 
9rces of the personality seem to be reduced, either in power or in 
the quality of their functioning. 

With children, we find two situations around which such states 
primarily seem to develop. (1) They often show a sudden increase 
of impulsivity on an individual basis—either for no apparent reason 
105 iria or in response to an Spay aan, sre 

ment" reaches stages far beyond what we usually see 

t em display. Any normal child impresses us as being much more 
,Vild" at some times than at others, or works himself into a stage of 
Overstimulation" in the process of a game or while playing with an 
“specially seductive toy. (2) More interesting for our study is the 
type of “excitement” which seems to be generated under certain 
Broup psychological conditions. Beginning with some minor free- 
ating contagion of the one or the other more excited youngster, 
tae whole group sometimes may break out into stages of impulsive 
wildness which surpass anything that we usually would expect of 
> Such a “group mood” seems to be especially catching, and under 
its impact even otherwise controlled individuals are liable to get 
„higher than a kite.” We call this phenomenon “group psychological 
intoxication," because it really approximates most closely the well- 
nown state of toxic inebriation, with all its concomitants differing 
only in that there is no alcoholic stimulant needed at all. What 
&€ts groups into such a state is in itself a most fascinating question 
Worth a study of its own. At this point, we are not interested in 
the causation of such states, but in the specific predicament in 
which the child’s ego finds itself when in its grip. Basically, there is 
a tendency for a considerable “loss of control” by the ego, and the 
More complex ego functions, even where otherwise intact, seem to 
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go out the window first. Reality testing may become so blocked that 
reckl 


essness of behavior may become seriously dangerous. Even 
otherwise existing value signals are not heard any more, or receive 
no ego response. The “here and now” of gratification greed seems 
to be unobstructed. The sublimation level of gratification channels 


goes way down, until the individual acts like a “primitive” or a 
person who is obviously drunk. 


It seems to us, however. 
but that the ability of an e 


ment and 


ndependent from the 
what type of ego control a person 
has developed, the ability of the ego to stand up under those situa- 
e added to our psychological calculations 
ren and adults, for instance, we can observe 
high degree of control are apt to lose their 
Sven in a relatively minor excitement stage, while 
impulsive and less controlled on the whole, seem to 
ego controls they do have, even in the face of inten- 
S. In short, it nearly looks as if it woul 

develop the concept of a “excitational and group 
of ego controls.” It is this phenomenon 
= even “nice” teenagers MEAE 8° 
of a group psychological orgy, and they 
themselves seem as unable as we to es s ikad what 
generally low ego functioning oF 

el with a low melting point under 


o 
e youngsters seem t 
d and “cool ine 


the following generalizationg Which ma isa 
and practitioner: y 
With the exce 


d grou Mu MET 

tion is extremely low. It does not tak m F psychological intoxica 
« » d ‘uch to t TOW the e young- 

sters “for a loop,” an exposure to eyen zd se young 
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Broup moods is liable to cut the youngster off from whatever control 
patterns he would have available otherwise. 
ND wg of high contagibility mentioned before increases the 
E «d 4 life situations which lead to total mayhem, while less 
"i gible youngsters will be able to stay "out of them," limiting 
€ problem area to fewer members of the group. 
E^ p ge with which our youngsters are sucked into the 
vis pool of excitement is great, so that counteractions by the super- 
smg adult have to be very fast indeed, and the diagnosis and 
anticipation of such states becomes a problem in itself.” 
d x normal children there needs to be a certain "affinity" be- 
Withir v activity to be intoxicated by and the natural mood trend 
(nh the child at the time. There also seems to be a considerable 
ds P distance, by which we mean the range within which the 
ss of contagion still hold. Thus, for instance, a better organized 
'ngster exposed to a rather extreme scene of wildness into which 
sett been worked up gradually will be slow to respond. If the 
" €ss goes beyond what he himself would consider fear-and 
m exempt, he will not only fail to respond, but will develop a 
wt reaction." He will be frightened and indignant; he will 
traw or seek protection from his own temptations.” 
a ith our youngsters, the law seems to be that exposure to almost 
Y type of excitement, no matter how similar or strange to their 
previous mood, is “catching,” and that even extreme behavior forces 
itation, leaving little leeway for individual freedom from the 
Phenomenon, 
fow of excitement which boded 
Cente was a veritable "high voltage 
halt x of contagion, having infected Mike and Bill with his obscenity 
nee Pueh the meal to such a point that we p ED ge 
Us we ood for them in the adjoining living ms 2 e Led 
mother a left (counselor Bette, Danny a a an ctc 
and id mily Kener) were on dessert, we hear am E f penes $ 
rushed uting in front of the house with a furious blowing 5 
out to find Andy and the other two inching the wagon out 


Di 

n > 

il md tonight was marked by an over 
9r our after-dinner program. Andy 


» 


ET 
For an interesting and acute description of some examples of CET 
m. . 
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into traffic, whizzing by at rush hour speed, by pushing on the starter. 
Seeing this, Danny, too, became immediately excited and tore out to 
join them and climbed up on the roof of the wagon. With considerable 
difficulty, I got them out of the wagon, whereupon the four of them 
tushed into the backyard and from here into the alley behind the 
Home. Holding a brief “council of war,” they proceeded to climb up 
on the roof of the garage and pepper me with debris. I knew that the 
only way I could get them off was to climb up after them, which I did. 


I expected them to continue some place else which might be less dan- 


gerous. Screaming and whooping, they ran into the house and Andy, 
tingleading with virtuosity, 


egged the others on to throw rocks at me 
and also at the lights. On the way, incidentally, Andy slapped Emily 
viciously when she tried to stop him and also smashed a flower pot. By 
this time, they literally were so delirious that they didn’t even know at 
whom they were throwing things—me, Bette, E 
this overflow of confusion, Mike and Bill picked up some pepper 
shakers, still on the table fro 


pepper around wildly, in th 
all over. The first time Bill was hit by pepper, he howled with rage and 


is eyes that | ine 
a fit of pain and rage. When Andy and D yes that he went into 


Andy and Dan 
(Entry: 9/4/4 


their “built-in” function. In a moment of total disruption in a 
riotous political meeting, the same chairs may suggest themselves 
rather as weapons for a good fight, in obvious contrast to their 
inherent" meaning. 

With our children, it was easy to see how often the "natural 
voice" of situations and things would be out-yelled by the screams 
of their inside urges and impulses. It seems that they were “deaf” 
to the natural challenge of life around them, while sensitively 
geared to the push of their impulsivity from within. This ability to 
listen to the built-in, sublimational challenge of situations and 
things is a special function of the ego, the disturbance of which 
certainly poses a problem for the practitioner. The neglect of this 
type of ego. disturbance has held up the educator and clinician con- 
siderably, and in a way has helped to cement a rather naive and 
unrealistic outlook on therapy, still to be found, from time to time, 
in recreation projects or even among clinically trained professionals. 
The general theory which still prevails and holds that disturbed 
children will become well if only they are surrounded by worth- 
while recreational tools and opportunities, and that their impulsivity 
will easily yield to sublimated order, if only such a pattern is put 
within their reach, is invalid. We would agree with the importance 
of having sublimation challenges available at all times. We would 
differ in the degree of optimism with which we would expect the 
mere exposure to sublimation challenges a sufficient force to move 
the child into accepting them. Where this works, the problem is 
One of neglect rather than ego disturbance to begin with. With the 
children we describe, “sublimation deafness” is not cured that 
easily. Needless to add, this very fact of “sublimation deafness 

oes, of course, constitute one of the greatest challenges and prob- 
ems for the group leader and for the construction of a clinically 
Wise program. Having to learn by trial and error methods, we were 
faced with prematurely destroyed materials, with game chances 
ending up in general mayhem and destruction, before we could 
iagnose the existent “sublimation deafness” range of the individual 
children and the group. 
A typical scene in the upstairs playroom during the first month ... Joe 
Would be darting around the room in his usual erratic fashion. Part of 
the time he would badger Larry, flicking out at him for pure enjoy- 
ment. Then he and Sam would chase each other, wrestle a little bit, 
Separate and maybe pick up one of the already smashed toys and carry 
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the destruction one step further. In this way, he would brush up near 
the old typewriter we had sitting in the playroom. It was old but it still 
worked after a fashion. Joe would smash at it, full fist style, and then, 
when the keys got all gnarled up, in frustration begin to curse at it, 
*Y'old bitch"—smash—"yah"—smash. Counselor might call over, "Want 
to type something Joe? I'll get you some paper." Joe's answer would be 


finally to knock the typewriter off the table and then kick at the keys 
before he dashed off in pursuit of Sam. 


Andy sauntered into the upstairs playroom, picked up the box of erec- 
tor set material and, after studying it for a moment, began idly to pitch 


the pieces into the fireplace—no fire—and then switched from this to 
throwing them at Larry, who is being severely scapegoated. (Entry: 
12/15/47, Barbara Smith) 


dren used an old mahogany 
ges in treatment. Tiring within 


the wall. In view o 
of their most pop 


record playing became one 
the phonograph i 


unsublimated handling of 


terest, only arry and D ined in- 
volved to any degree, We had to keep retrieving Mike, Bill, and Andy 


from the lavatory where th 
i escaped to s i . Once 
back out with the rest of diay Ge mek Seas: O 


Oys, 


is proverbial 
and companionable, his challenge b EUR 


z happy “have fu 
[94] n and play 


together” experiences so touchingly portrayed on calendars and 
posters, would be lost on our youngsters for a long time. Their re- 
action to the animals would depend less on the “inherent readiness” 
of a particularly wel+chosen pet, and more on the level of ego 
disorganization at the moment at which they were confronted with 
him. Thus, for instance, exposure of our Pioneer House children 
to even the most cuddly dogs or cats in the early beginnings would 
have been disastrous. After a few moments of traditional cuddling 
and petting behavior, they would have reacted to the animal in 
terms of the impulse pile-up dominant at the moment, or in terms 
of the tempting willingness of the animal to be friendly, which, in 
their case, only meant temptation toward the display of wild quan- 
tities of sadism, power, and cruelty. Even at a later time, when we 
felt we could safely rely on the somewhat improved ego control and 
Sensitivity to new gratification potentials in various walks of life, we 
nad to remain watchful lest at any moment the original sublima- 
tional structure might collapse and the animals be mistreated. It 
takes an ego intact and sufficiently in control to perceive and 
exploit the natural, inherent, and culturally expected gratification 
Potentials in the usual household pets. ‘Their introduction into 
therapeutic life might be recommended as a test for achieved treat- 
ment rather than as an original therapeutic tool. 


Bob Case, head counselor, reported to me that there was some sex play 
with the dog, Shep, over the weekend, the trio—Bill, Andy and Mike— 
Sing principally involved. They appeared to be using the dog as a new 
object for their sex crudities—wiggling hips and pushing out penis area 
Sr body in provocative way. Iobserved the same thing on Monday eve- 
Ning and on one or two other occasions. The pattern seems to be as 
follows: One or the other of them yells “Yeah, Mike” Cor Andy or Bill, 
Whichever the case may be) just as they do when they are obscene with 
each other, but they complete the gesture with the dog instead of each 
Other. The dog gets excited (but not sexually) and runs over, sniffs 
and jumps around, whereby they start teasing him by running and then 
Starting all over again. Danny has evolved a system of quite sadistic 
teasing, just as one would expect. He gets down on the floor with 
Shep, holds his legs and cuffs him, at first lightly and then harder and 

arder until the dog gets mad and starts to snarl and bite, which Danny 
ets him do and even encourages by putting his hand in his mouth, 
Stc. Larry has developed a protector-pal relationship with the dog in 
which he lies on the floor, making fantasies of being attacked with 

hep standing over him to protect him against his enemies. The fasci- 
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nating thing about the do 
clearly, is that each child 
the essential symptomatic 
humans: 


g, and it is already beginning to come out 
duplicates in his relationship to him some of 
patterns that occur in the relationships to 


Andy: Disdainfulness and fastidio 
Mike: Sex excitement. 
Bil: ^ Sex excitement. 
Danny: Sadistic-masochistic play. 
rry: Reaction-formation against 
tector-pal fantasies. He, inc 
of all to Shep's being iso 


us aloofness plus some sex activity. 


powerful insecurity feelings by pro- 
identally, has the strongest reaction 


lated during meals. He originally 
promised Shep on his first day at Pioneer House that this was 
one place where "nobody ever gets locked up." (Entry: 2/1/48, 
David Wineman) 


6. Taking Care of Possessions: 


Guaranteed Later Use 
'The relationship of 


the most complex implications. Suc 


! S own, and we would, 
relationship of our youngsters to gifts, toys 
, 


erty, and whatever pets they have to fall Du 


have a i 
hat would constitute “ : ” ny capacity 
for wh Eu care" of the possession in 


question. For, no doubt, there is a certain minimum of respect and 
Protection and care any possession does demand, if future use is to 
be guaranteed. It is this realistic minimum of “guarantee for the fu- 
ture” care which we have in mind, and which seems to be lacking 
at times, even where there is no special emotional complication in a 
child’s relationship to an animal or toy. In short, we would expect 
our youngsters to lose, destroy, mislay, break possessions in the usual 
Process of emotional ambivalence and confusion. We found, how- 
ever, that even without that they simply seemed to be lacking in 
What is required to take care of or keep anything. This is why toys, 
Ountain pens, watches, were used up so fast, why the turnover of 
wallets, flashlights, tools, was so great, even where we had not made 
mistakes in the choice of such items to begin with. With more com- 
P’ex mechanical possessions, by the way, there seems to be a recog- 
nition of the separateness of this ability to care for possessions even 
In normal adults. We might be sure of a friend's lack of ambiv- 
atence, but would still hesitate to lend him a typewriter, gun, or 
Car, simply because some people without other emotional compli- 
Cations in their relation to the owner have no sense about the type 
Of care possessions need, and cannot be trusted to treat them ac- 
cordingly, 

This disturbance around the task of “responsible care” consti- 
tuted quite a handicap, since gifts and possessions of somewhat 
More complex structure were often needed for other clinical con- 
Siderations and since the low frustration tolerance and the confused 
Paranoid thinking of the youngsters often made emotional catas- 
'rophies out of even minor losses. It was fascinating to notice how 
Our youngsters, when their ego was enough improved to desire and 
accept without conflict certain possessions and gifts of a more sub- 
imation-demanding nature, would ask the adult to take care of 
them temporarily. This was especially true as a temporary and 
Tather realistic anticipation of their own confusion and forgetfulness 
under moments of excitement: before a game or a fight, or on a trip, 
or for overnight care, the adult would frequently be made the guard- 
Ian of possessions, even though the same adult had just before that 

een the focus of some entanglement or conflict. They had, by 

at time, a sharp enough perception of "responsible care" as a sep- 
arate life task, of which basically friendly adults are capable even 
while you are mad at them, so that they simply loaded us with this 
Special task as an intermediary step. 
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I took the group on a special tour to various gas stations and out of the 


. " 2 h 
way restaurants for the se of collecting Pepsi-Cola tops, whic 
i need for a huge at qc mm which is now sweeping the Ep 
They were delighted with their yield and there was much fantasy a UM 
all they would win, bickering about who had collected most tops, T 3 
was "in," who was "out," etc. They finally made a combine out of i 
and all was peaceful. The tops were kept in an old oatmeal box. When 
we pulled up in front of the house, they sailed out of the wagon he 
their usual pent-up style and in so doing whoever was carrying the 


box dropped it in the flurry. I called after them to bring it to their at- 
tention and not one of them would even turn around to pick up any 


y had spent two hours collecting. 
or a later group blow-up, I went 


up from his comic book, and Mike and Bill, 


pparently didn't hear. Finally, 
Larry, the most anally penurious one of the lot, came out with me and 


helped me pick them up. (Entry: 3/15/48, David Wineman) 
This behavior was 


treasure! 


7. Newness Panic 
For a while we missed this entirely. We were so fascinated by the 
spectacle described in “ 


ness” or their rather well-d 
plications of love, permissiveness, and kindness, so dangerous to 
their old pattern of “life against adults.” = 

After things settled down a little, it became evident, however, 
that we had an additional deficien 


Cy of their ego to deal with, 


n reaction to the total impact 
c erved in our chi i E th 
months at the Home. Their whole adaptation system, 

deprivation, and neglect could not i 


ior that resulted is di i il i 
Teatment Shock.” C EE 
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which is of a different sort and constitutes one of the greatest chal- 

lenges to the program planner imaginable. The phenomenon re- 
ferred to can be best described as a sort of “panic” which would hit 
those children whenever they were exposed to situations which are 
new. 

Of course, the question of what constitutes “newness” is a fasci- 
nating topic in itself. For the purpose of conciseness, let us be ar 
bitrary and state that we shall refer to two different factors here, 
when using this term. Sometimes we mean by “newness” the fact 
that similar situations have not been experienced before (experi- 
entially new), while at other times we think more in terms of the 
youngsters’ customary taste pattern and neighborhood style of life, 
compared with which the situations to which we expose them may 

ave to be experienced as “strange” (sociologically strange). Under 
the first item falls the case where a child experiences something for 
the first time, and where this non-experiencedness in itself makes it 
impossible for him to perceive at all gratification potentials which 

is new experience might hold for him. Only after repeated and 
gradual exposure to such new experiences does the newness wear 
off, so that whatever perceptive acuities he might otherwise possess 
can help him size up the situation for what it really contains. The 
second phenomenon (strangeness) is especially noticeable in those 
instances where we deal with children whose taste patterns and be- 
havioral styles are not identical with those of the book-reading and 
Sroupleading middle class. That means that such situations or 
Such adult behavior is not only new to them, but seems "strange," 
Which may have an undertone of being funny, ridiculous, frighten- 
ing, despicable, as the case may be. This very "out of focusness" of 
the general atmosphere compared with what these children are 
Used to may be suflicient to throw their cognitive apperception pos- 
sibilities entirely out of gear. Needless to say, such inability to func- 
tion in the face of new or strange life situations in itself constitutes 
one of the major hazards of an environmental total treatment design, 
and the assessment of just which life experiences or which adult 
behavior will throw the children into confusion on just that ground 
of newness and strangeness will constitute one of the major skills in 
program planning and treatment style for a long time to come. 

Equally interesting is the type of behavior which these children 
most usually show when flooded with “newness panic” of either 
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type. Three styles of reacting to it seemed 


prevalent among our Pio- 
neers, 


Delusion of familiarity 
We first misinte 
when we got to a new 


y were merely reacting to 


ess by denying it and superimposing on this 


denial delusions of familiarity. 


Station. There were so many points men- 


ould possibly have known all 
of them, especially in his diffused and detached state . . . CEntry: 
11/31/46, Fritz Redl) 


Sam: Hey, up in Alpena? 

Joel: Ni m New York. 4 

« You sure? I knew a guy that looked just 
like you. He had curly hair and everything just like you. He was a 
nice guy. Maybe if h i was your brother or cousin or 
* * Entry: 12/4/46, David ineman) 


ny "saw" one of his uncles, 
had a Simply unbelievable number of 
uncles and they all ing to him, drove trucks. Each time that we 
would run across a big truck, he would 988 us on to overtake it so he 
gri by the end of the second weck, 

but he remaine, i 


te serious in his insistence that 
: t hat he really was sure that the trucks we saw were 
driven by his uncles, 


Assaultive mastery 


Another reaction ite) 


i IM especially where straight 
newness was mixed with strangeness” in 
to consist of diff 


sociological style, seemed 

> an intensive need to touch, manipu- 
into, and explore everything within 
s quite different from the 


planned “casing” of a new place by an organized delinquent child. 
It had all the elements of panicky haste, nervous incompleteness, 
and flustering jumpiness, which marked it as a panic reaction rather 
than as goal-directed behavior from the start. 


At the home of a friendly Board member who had invited us out 
to the country there was a kind of minor bedlam. Joe insisted on 
scurrying around poking through a secretary style desk they had in 
a den off the living room. There was no question of “casing” or “swip- 
ing” anything since our hosts, myself, and the counselors were in 
plain sight and a seasoned delinquent like Joe would never expect 
to get away with anything under conditions like that. It was rather a 
restless, aggressive coping with the unaccustomed novelty of a house 
like this with its luxury and many strange new items. The others too 
were seized by this frenzy of aggressive handling and poking around. 

rry knocked over all of the fireplace implements—whisk broom for 
ashes, shovel, coal tongs—in a frantic movement to use some of them, 
and for good measure knocked the screen into the smoldering fireplace. 

anny, of course, invaded the children’s toy room and was shifting his 
clumsy bulk over tiny little fire engines and trucks. Andy insisted on 
doing acrobatic tricks from the furniture and was most difficult to calm 
down. (Entry: 1/18/47, Fritz Redl) 


Buffoonery and ridicule 

One of the most primitive ways of reacting to what is new or 
Strange is, of course, ridicule (the new and strange thing or person 
is simply silly, funny, ridiculous beyond words). Even more primi- 
tive is a type of behavior for which the word “buffoonery” is only a 
feeble metaphor. It consists of behavior commonly called “goofing 
off” among the children themselves, and can be described as “clown- 
ing” only if all coherent structure or really witty comment is taken 
out of that term’s meaning. It consists of a combination of grimaces 
and jerky and disjointed movements which are meant to be funny 
even though they do not contain any clue as to just what they are 
Supposed to ridicule. All that, together with an astounding rate of 
turnover of gestures, postures, and mobility combines to form some- 
thing like “diffuse clowning.” 
During a lull in the conversation which had been pretty positive after 
the very happy special treat of horseback riding, Joe suddenly said to 
Vera (counselor) very softly and gently, slightly mimicking her soft 
Canadian accent, “Vera . . - ?" and then paused. Vera answered, “Yes, 
Joe,” to which he replied just as softly, “Are you gonna take a shit 
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when we get home?” The group responded by cackles and snorts a 
derision, delighted by his coarseness. It seems as if being nicely treat E 
by friendly adults who are interested in them is a little hard to E 
used to. The way Joe led her on with his soft intonation was just c a 
sical. We both thought he was going to make a very friendly, relate 
comment. (Entry: 12/4/46, David Wineman) 


I took a group over to the Arena Gardens for their first visit to an in 
door skating rink this afternoon. They had all been clamoring for it, 
except the blasé Henry who chose to go to a movie instead. We had to 


stand in line for about 10 minutes before the rink opened. There was 
a huge crowd of all shapes and varieties of pre-adolescents and ado- 
lescents around. Mike started to clown around, acting like a drunk or 
goofy” man, crossing his eyes and Staggering around. Andy followed 
suit and added the innovation of throwing his hat up in the air, catch- 
ing it on one of the fixtures and making me retrieve it. Joe was 
swooping around pretending he was skating already and Larry was 
making disjointed clown-like movements. Here again the difference be- 
tween our group and most of the huge throng of kids around struck 
me forcibly, for none of them were acting anywhere near as exag 
geratedly giddy as our 


kids and they couldn't all have been old timers: 
(Entry: 1/13/47, David Wineman) 


raty are seriously disturbed. For, coupled with this dis- 
play of panic behavior, there is also a nearly vol absence of the 
type of behavior with Which an intact ego would try to reduce new- 
ness anxiety realistically; our children were little interested in really 
exploring or understanding those 


1 ; New situations, di ask ques 
tions where other children would h » did not q 


q nt to cope with e 
y wanted to deny it a it off. 
Therefore, any attempt on our y it and ward 


side to help them “ ith it,” in- 
a l QU Cope with it,” in 
creased their panic and with it the atonal A 


ity of their antics. 
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8. Controlling the Floodgates of the Past 


The amazing degree to which “fantastic and irrational behavior” 
may interfere in the lives of even otherwise “well-adjusted and 
normal” people has become nearly proverbial for “the culture of our 
time.” We know that even people with good reality testing other- 
wise will often allow their own case history to interfere when it 
comes to handling their own children or to assessing the feelings of 
people around them realistically. 

The modern neurotic has been credited, by the very definition 
of his problem, with the right to have his case history creep up on 
him in such life areas as are directly related to his special symp- 
tomology. A person suffering from agoraphobia, for instance, may 
have all his ego functions intact, and may possess what is proucly 
referred to as a very “strong ego.” Even he, however, will be ex- 
pected to be unable to control his life reactions if something in the 
scenery comes too close to reminding him of a previous symptom- 
related trauma. Then, all of a sudden, his anxiety may flood his 
whole system, in spite of the fact that his reality testing is still in- 
tact. He knows there is no real danger from crossing a certain space, 
yet he will break out into cold sweat at the mere thought of having 
to do so. This means, actually, that only part of his ego function is 
well intact, that of reality testing. Another ego job is obviously not 
fulfilled—for he loses, against his own insight, all controls over the 
traumatic onrush from the past. 

Demanding, on this basis, the concept of “control over the flood- 
gates of the past" as a special function of the ego, which may be 
disturbed while other functions continue to work efficiently, it be- 
comes obvious that in the lives of our children this special ego 
disturbance constitutes an enormously complicating factor. The dif- 
ference of our Pioneers from the ordinary neurotic adult or the 
normal child lies primarily in two directions. The areas of life situ- 
ations which may bring on such a sudden onrush of past case history 


beyond the ego's capacity to deal with it are not confined to special 


well-describable neurotic symptoms but seem to encompass a much 
ich a loss of ego con- 


wider range of things, and the totality with wh: 
trol takes place once the floodgates of the past are opened is not 


comparable with anything the normal adult or child or the neurotic 


would do in a similar case. 
This is, of course, a technical challenge for therapy—and for any- 
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m 3 " Tire r 
body who is interested in custodial care of such children. Fo 
program, as well as adult handling, 
with thi 


d the total environmental ap- 
hild when he "acts-up" is more 
therapy than the strategy planner of the 
tioner of the past has felt he has 
only given basic insight into the 
ctical hints for the Beni 
this very phenomenon is 0 


a laborious interpretation of the Process as such, which has been 
thors before, 


P hygiene, 
for Larry. Although usually docile and 
€ is loved and well-treated, 


ally removing him bodily 
ed moments with his mur- 


i l, th head 
im, he lesbo the moment the 


clinging to the adult and well 
this spectacle 


played back in 


accusations such as “You 
me, you w 

muscles, you want to choke me” all of which dius TOWEL 
his case history, his stepfather ac Í 


this phase of the attack came his most serious dropping of reality think- 
ing with remarks like “I'll kill you, yes, I will (all with most primitive 
lunging, biting movements of his head), Ill throw something right 
through you.” (Entry: 11/22/47, Paul Deutschberger) 


After a visit from his mother, Bill suddenly and spontaneously, in a 
semi-detached way, went upstairs, announcing to no one in particular 
that he was going to take a shower. I went up after him because this 
was a notably queer impulse, he wasn’t dirty, it was not shower time, he 
Was not interested obviously in wild shower room play since there was 
no invitation in his attitude toward the rest of the group. Abstractedly 
he undressed himself and began to soap and wash himself, still retain- 
ing that kind of somnambulistic facial expression that had first attracted 
my attention. Suddenly, in a savage outpouring of verbalization, he 
egan to curse with the most primitive swear words at nothing at all. 
When I asked what was wrong, he shifted to his mother, saying she 
Was a no good bitch, a fucker, was never any good, he hated her, his 
goddam brother was mean and wouldn't help his father who was going 
to die and he, Bill, had to go home and help out. (Entry: 4/13/48, 
aul Deutschberger) 


In this sequence of behavior, we can see Bill between two stages of 
€go development: The earlier Bill, during the first stages of treat- 
ment, might have burst out in this way in the middle of a game that 

€ joined after his mother left. Or, maybe at dinner or snack time 
that evening. By this time, however, his ego shows improvement 
in his assessment of social reality. He removes himself from the 
group situation to the privacy of the shower. While this is undoubt- 
edly a gain, his ego is still quite helpless to cope with the impact of 
suddenly unleashed case history material per se—the outburst has 
to erupt even though in the safety of the shower room. 


9. Disorganization in the Face of Guilt 


Guilt feelings are the signals by which a normal conscience 
makes itself felt when values for which it stands have been in- 
fringed upon. Thus, far from being something “pathological” in 
themselves, normal guilt feelings are one of the most essential con- 
stituents of a healthy personality. 

The main trouble here with the children we talk about is not 
that they have too many guilt feelings, but that they have too few. 
Just why that is so and what is wrong with the superegos of our 
Pioneers will be described in a later chapter. At this point, we have 
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something else in mind, which remains an important task for E 
ego of any child. For, let us forget for a moment just how s 
justified guilt feelings a child may develop. The question sn E 
mains, what does he do with a guilt feeling when he has one? : 
while the problem of guilt and conscience as such belongs ^ ; 
chapter on superego functioning, the manipulation of guilt feeli Bs 
once they are there belongs to the task assignment of the Pie 
short, besides the problems our children show in terms of bs : 
identification and superego control to begin with, they even a 
trouble if they finally have a guilt feeling where it belongs. ! a 
normal reaction to guilt would be along the lines of insight in 

the nature of the offense, self-recrimination to the point of stir-up 


h pen e 
into change of self, gestures of appeasement toward victims of th 
guilty action, attem 


zh à : e 
pts at restitution of damage, some marginal d 
fensive actions like avoidance of guilt-raising persons or places, an E 
most of all, if intimate ties are in the picture, a need to confess anc 
i : 


ty to react normally toward 
even if we have repaired a 
! t s appropriately in giving the 
right kind of guilt productions, the child still remains a mess, be 
a he doesn’t know what to do with guilt feelings when he has 
them. 


ed. For then, 


at it function: 


cterized by the following: when pro 
gui should—which happened rarely 
enough in itself—they were unable to take the steps indicated above 
: Structive extinction, Instead they 
showed all the chaotic reaction escribed in "coping with insecur- 
ity, anxiety, and fear." The thera i 


Ur treatment if we can help it 
With superego-deficient children, however the very production © 
guilt feelings where they belong bec 


: i j € it. In fact, in our previous 
experimentation at Camp with a much ] 


argi : } 
this very dilemma "Lo to bother us so much het of children 


t 1 so much that we realized how 
important it would be to solve the ego proble: 


m first, before we 
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built up superego functions for which the ego wasn’t ready yet. 
This is another reason, by the way, why “value conversions or 
miraculous identifications with friendly adults or values” never last 
long, unless ego repair is attempted simultaneously. For such a pre- 
maturely virtuous child will show guilt, and then will break down 
under the pathology of his ego, which does not know what to do 
with it. 
_ As far as our children go, unable to travel the channels for real- 
istic guilt-assuagement mentioned above, they would most fre- 
quently show behavior of the following type: unwillingness to talk 
about anything at all, aggression and sulk-hatred against the person 
to whom they had enough of a tie to make him a value-symbol for 
them, increase in the production of general irritability, aggression 
and destructiveness all over the place, final scapegoat focussing of 
the main bulk of irritation against an adult or another child usable 
for that purpose, increase of general resistance against any and a 
routine conformism and against even otherwise accepted adult de- 
mands. Since the illustration of these processes is too space-consum- 
ing, one illustration may serve for many. 


Bill, who ordinarily is quite positive toward me, was quite rebellious 
when I reminded him that he wasn't supposed to hit golf balls over 
into the next door neighbor's yard. Instead of replying with his usual 
O.K. Yo-Yo,” Chis and the group's pet name for me) and coming along 
with the suggestion, he snarled back at me, "Yer mammy" and knock 

one over the fence deliberately. When I insisted that this was not ac- 
ceptable and reminded Bill that I would now have to confiscate the 
club, he ran away, throwing the club at me. Five minutes later I found 
Bill trying to break down the office door with a two-by-four because 
he thought I had put the club in there. I relieved him of the two-by- 
four and asked him what was bothering him that he should act so 
mean" this morning. Bill said that he was going "to take that club to 
School" or he wasn't going and I said "Now come, you guys never get 
to take your golf clubs to school anyway" but he was adamant and re- 
fused to go along so the group was taken without him. When I re- 
turned, Bill was even more upset and was angrily packing his clothes, 
saying that he wasn't going to stay at this “goddam dump no more etc. 
I said nothing but just stayed with him, finally bringing out that some- 
thing must be bothering him and that I was sure it wasn't just the golf 
duk ehar was it? First, Bill said that nothing was wrong and then 
angrily threw out, “That goddam Danny, he thinks he can shove every- 
body around.” I replied that I hadn't seen Danny do anything special 
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this morning to Bill or anyone else. Was Bill sure that was it. He ain 
answer and I said, “O.K., if you don’t want to talk about bet Le 
is, I guess we'll have to skip it but I think it would be better T Bi 
came out in the open . . .” Finally Bill, in a gust of feeling, san lost 
didn't keep none of it and I ain't going to get blamed for it... m 
night Mike went over to that old lady that lives next door and gave bi 

some flowers. I was with him and we saw she had a roll of bills this big 


Golls up his fist). Mike said for me to watch out in the art i 
morning and he would 80 over and swipe it and I did but I ain't g 
any of it and I won't get bla 


med for what he did. The wallet is hidden 
in the garage . , .” (Entry: 5/13/48, Joel Vernick) 


10. The Evaporation of Self-contributed Links 


in the Causal Chain 

When children are ac 

usually don't bother to s 

they are liable to ignore rpret. For practical purposes, Bom 

ever, it seems to us that ; t they leave out makes quite a dif- 
ference. The i 


nimistic projection. However, was his reality 
perception entirely wrong? T] oubt about the involved- 
pain perceived. His mistake, be- 
€ ignores the contribution his own 


€ total end result rather than that he misses the 
reality factors outside him entirely. 


Ry to give it a name and its own. For in the lives of our 
children, this inability of the e i 
own contribution to a total 


e in life events, 
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We have innumerable illustrations in mind of how children 
would really not remember, even after a short time, what share 
they had in the production of a fight or an aggressive or destructive 
scene, and how it usually took hard work and fast interview pick-up 
to bring such items back to mind. Since a challenge to a child to 
change is meaningless if the very reality situation is only partly 
perceived, and especially as long as that part which is most obvi- 
ously the challenging one is missing, namely, the one related to the 
child's own behavior, this "fast evaporation rate" for his own con- 
tributions to the causal chain becomes a most serious item in all 
therapeutic plans. 

The things they forget so fast usually lie on either of two differ- 
ent levels. The first is their own feelings and motivation and the in- 
tent and intensity of what they did. Thus, a youngster may furiously 
accuse his pal of hitting him for no reason, may quickly admit, on 
being reminded, that he did call the other one a son-of-a-bitch first, 
is unable, however, to remember how furious and aggressive he 
himself was when doing so and that it was this fury and threatening 
aggression rather than the simple words to which his partner really 
reacted, The other level, even more disturbing, occurs when the 
youngster even forgets surface behavior which was obviously in- 
volved. In spite of the barrage of lies and alibi defenses our chil- 
dren had available, we think we may safely state that sometimes 
they were not lying. Unless reminded immediately afterwards, the 
recollection of what they had done a short time ago was actually 
totally obliterated in the deluge of the incident that followed. A 
child involved in an exciting free-for-all with sticks and stones, may 
teally not know any more that he was the one who threw the first 
One to begin with. The child who is unconsolable about a toy that 
broke is often really unable to recall the greedy fury with which he 
mishandled the toy to begin with but perceives the event as “just 
an accident.” 

On many occasions Mike would taunt and torment Larry into a wild 
attack upon him. We early began to interfere in this pattern by calling 
to Mike’s attention each time he would start out on such a spree that 
sooner or later Larry would counterattack and there would “be trouble.” 
Yet, each time after the inevitable happened, he would accuse us of not 
protecting him, even forgetting that we had warned him of what was 
to happen and insisting that he hadn't done anything to provoke Larry. 
Everything in his tone, facial expression, and other manifestations dif- 
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fered sharply from his really 
to know so well in other situ 
as his own difficulties with 
Forget what his own contribu: 


deceitful moments which we had come 
ations. There was no doubt that so far 
Dane mer concerned, he actually would 
tion was and that we had tried to interfere. 


is very ego disturbance, it is ri 
ehavior, whic 


- D 
activity structures which "bind 
dren as efficiently as any supervising adult 
might, or any and all those factors together 


tsi le controls” suddenly drop out. 


i : ite of 
the warnings or pleas she left behind she the classroom in spite o 
highly pressured classroom to 


nge of permissive- 


disorganization. 


55 have petered out. He 
DCy reservoir which he can draw 


upon, when greater inside ego vigilance against onrushing impulses 
is made necessary in transitional moments. 

The problem becomes severe when this special job of the ego, to 
substitute inside controls for outside ones in a hurry, isn’t working 
as it should. We know that what we might call the “organizational 
maturity” of a group depends on this function, and it seems now 
that the same is true for the individual child. In fact, we could think 
of no better test for the emergency vigilance of ego functions than 
just such moments of withdrawal or breakdown of outside struc- 
tures or controls. The children we speak about seem to have special 
trouble along that line. Even after some amount of ego control had 
been established with the direct support to the ego along the lines 
described above, the temporary dropping out of whatever outside 
control support had been instituted would throw them all out of 
gear and quickly lead to total disorganization. It also scems that this 
special capacity of the ego spontaneously to produce substitute con- 
trols from within when needed is one of the last ego gains to be 
made in treatment. Even after we had the children so far advanced 
that only mild structural supports were needed some of the time to 
keep them well functioning in a game, the end of that game or any 
interruption of structure would usually find them incapable of deal- 
ing with whatever submerged impulsivity had been kept in check. 

his means that an unusual amount of planning for adequate pro- 
gram structure was needed, that, even when things were going 
well, the presence and relatedness to adult figures directly on the 
Scene was indispensable. For a long time careful arrangements for 
other substitute controls had to be mapped out strategically to avoid 
total ego breakdown in transitional moments of their lives. 


On the way home from school, in the station wagon there was some 
incipient scapegoating of Larry and also a good deal of aggressive throw- 
ing. This forced us to stop the wagon several times. After treats, fol- 
lowing our arrival home, the counselors suggested a game of dodge ball 
in the backyard. The group is quite keen about this game, only they 
call it “murder ball.” The game went well. Larry was forgotten and 
they did not select him unnecessarily as a target. The few rules which 
this game has—such as waiting until the "target" knows you are going 
to throw and admitting when you are hit, etc.—were well kept. There 
Was obvious keen enjoyment of all the throwing. Their ability to stick 
to rules was especially amazing in view of the ugly mood they were in 
before the game. Just before dinner we stopped, and, as though by 
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magic, the offensive pre-game disposition returned and Larry apn Bs 
came a target for group attack. He was accused of doing things v 
in the game which while it was going on were completely d s d 
they were not even being manufactured now. Even his baby Rene BE 
at school was hauled out as an issue; they started calling him Ff 
willie” though he is one of the few who do not wet. Mike climbe T 
on the garage roof and started heaving debris at him and then anas 
out to a more generalized “bombing,” and Danny began ue i 
to chase Larry around, Calling him "Larry, the berry," a phrase w P ž 
for some reason infuriates him and by this token is relished by th 
group as an insult. (Entry: 2/13/47, David Wineman) 


12. Remaining “Reasonable” under the Impact of 
Unexpected Gratification Offerings 
The Euro 


pean saying that, if you offer the devil your little finger, 
he will soon want the whole hand, didn’t impress us too much at 
the beginning. We felt we rather noticed plenty of evidence that 


they didn’t even want our outstretched finger. We were clearly 
reaching out toward these children with signs of acceptance an 
love only to harvest hatred, insult, and attack. We inserted many; 
for other children most desirable, offerings of activity, gifts, toys 
into their life, only to have them thrown at us in disgust, wrecked, 
destroyed. In the be certainly, the adage didn't seem to 
hold much truth. Rather than becoming too demanding, except 
when it served the purpose of Proving us wrong, most of the time 
our Pioneers wouldn’t have an 


y of it, and refused the little finger, 
or even the readily outstretched whole hand. 


of the time. When they finall 
admit the granting nature of o 


years or partially denied and re- 

ressed, suddenly welled up behj tie sneer AE 

Pont, The cerit of such duse E Lu gue 

a sudden, made the really offered gra 

ended up in a most bizarre and seemingly contradictory situation. 
At the very moment when we were offe 


ring affection and gratifi- 
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cation of one kind, we would often be attacked and accused of 
being hostile and cruel withholders of fun, much more so than 
when we actually had to limit and interfere. This phenomenon 
seemed to go in either of two directions, depending on the child or 
momentary mood involved. Sometimes they would become afraid 
of their own onrush of frustrated desires, and out of this fear re- 
fuse the acceptance of the granting gesture altogether, at other 
mes’ they would increase their demands to sith absurdity that no 
One could or should live up to them, and then, asking for the im- 
possible and unreasonable, would fall back upon their usual hos- 
tility and displayed disappointment. 

he implications of this for treatment practice are immense and 
are to be discussed in detail at other points. It certainly taught us to 
realize that the dosage of love, permission, and gratification offer- 
ings has to be clinically weighed as carefully, and measured out as 
thoughtfully, in relationship to their ego-intactness along that line 
as anything else is. It is this item which makes the average child- 
loving but professionally naive volunteer entirely ineligible for this 
type of work, Later on we felt that the ability to remain reasonable 
even under the impact of love and gratification offerings could be 
considered one of our most evident progress criteria for total ego 
Tecovery, 


Over the period of the first month, Larry lost some of the shyness and 
detachedness that he showed initially. Along with this, he switched 
from his cringing fear of the adult, inspired by the vicissitudes of his 
Cruel life experience prior to placement with us, especially the sadism 
of the stepfather. This converted to a rather claiming attitude which at 
Points revealed a real form of infantile demandingness. He would say, 
rising grandiosely at his chair at the table, “I command that somebody 
ring me the salt," or “I command that we have pumpkin pie.” In these 
moods, fired by his narcissistic zeal, he was difficult to manage. He ac- 
tually tried to back up his “commands” by having a type of temper re- 
action if one did not cooperate with him. The tantrum wa? marked not 
So much by open show of violence as by a sudden mulishness. Thus, 
€ wouldn't sit down again, or he might not eat because the pumpkin 
Pie” was not’ magically materialized. All along he would maintain a 
larious insistence on getting his own way. 


During the first week of the Home's existence, we attempted a group 


interview in which some of the policies of the Home were reviewed 


with the boys. Each of these policies had previously received some in- 
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dividual handling with each boy. Thus, the various points raised were 
not entirely new to them. Still, it was felt there might be some ee 
in having a group interview around these policies. In this way, ERA 
smoking policies of the Home, the money arrangements, etc., were dis 
cussed. Joe, especially, was the picture of snarling defiance all the way 
through. When the director indicated that the allowance would be 
fifty-five cents per week, Joe bargained for one dollar, 
you bastard, it’s a buck or nothing.” Sam, 
sanctimonious, shushed Joe, 
place like this where they 


saying, “Fritz, 
sitting there quite meek a 
saying that he ought to be glad to be in a 
treated you so “good” and even let you 
smoke. Where he came from (a Detention Home), he said, they never 
let you do anything. We were not so surprised at Joe's attempts at ex 
ploitation since he knew us all from camp and had some preview of the 
design offered by the Home. Thus he started off by being more inr 
tially unreasonable than Sam. However, a swift metamorphosis took 
place in Sam within the next ten days. Inch by inch, his "gratitude 
began to wear out. Within two weeks, he was openly imperious in his 
demands and expected to be exempt from all limiting rules. In connec 
tion with smokin, enly broke all of the rules in rotation- 
with us fiercely for full franchisement 
as far as keeping privileges were concerned. For example, after being 
ssion of stolen cigarettes, he was askec 
l well that he had broken our origin? 
£ which «vas guaranteed cigarettes if he stuck to the rules, 
ene of which was no swiping cigarettes,” he accused the director B 
eing cruel, called him filthy names, vowed vengeance, etc. On another 


occasion, after being taken by the director for a ride together with 
Joe, as a special Christmas ei 


: » and after having received a box 
of candy, he and Joe both insisted on smoking in the car. When the 
pasa bis, ille d Sh 7 80t home, both boys explode? 

> 4 ma hilthy mother f d in accusin| 
him of numerous cruelties, m ucker" and again a 


I had some candy ready for treats when th m 
he boys came home fro 
School. iso happened that they were nut bars which me of the boys 
enjoyed On 2 previonsioccasión, Unpredictably, however, they were not 
receptive toward nut bars today and Baes , they 
griping, especially from Andy, who lit > = 
smashed his on the floor. “Yeah iterally went into a TABS f 


treat, they were 
there was certainly 
r and he picked uP 
dirty whore,” asking 


with Andy continuing his hysterical harangue in his office. (Entry: 
2/18/47, Emily Kener, Housemother) 


13. Using Previous Satisfaction Images as Resource 


Tt seems that normal children have a variety of possibilities to 
fall back upon spontaneously when confronted with moments of 
redom, confusion, excitement, unhappiness, moodiness, or when- 
ever the outside world fails to come through with adequate equip- 
ment or structural aid. If left to their own devices, most of them 
will simply "remember" something that had been fun before, or 
else a word, a piece of rope, an item of toy equipment, will remind 
them of something that could be done in a new combination right 
now. They may remember, when a rainy day spoils their plans, that 
a book may offer the fun it had granted once before, they may 
team up fantasy games out of pictures or stories they used to like, 
they may pull out an old abandoned toy and keep happy, varying 
old pleasurable themes with a new twist. 
Our children seemed to be utterly destitute in situations like this. 
it soon dawned on us that not all the chaos and destruction we 
Saw around us was simply their real pathology of impulses coming 
to the fore. Much of it was rather “incidental” in content, arising 
Simply on the basis that they could not think of anything to do 
when left helpless for even a short time. We first thought that 
maybe these children had never been exposed to toys, games, activi- 
ties, and so forth, a hypothesis which was good enough in some of 
the cases. But the pauperization of their lives was not that great, 
not that uninterrupted, to account for all we saw. It finally became 
clear that, besides everything else, these children lacked the ability 
to make use even of experiences they had enjoyed before in mo- 
ments in which their ego was in diffculty. : 
his fact became especially clear after we had had them with us 
Or a while, Eor we knew what games they had played, what toys 
they had had, what activities they could enjoy. For a while it was as 
though everything we had exposed them to before had been thrown 
into an empty hole in which it had simply disappeared. They 
Couldn't even remember. After a while they began to remember 
all tight, but it took a lot of prodding, a lot of arguing, before we 
Could assure them that this game would be fun. Didn't they re- 
member when we played it last week, how much fun it was? We 
hever done nothing like that, fuck you" would be the invariable re- 
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tort, until in the middle of the game recollection would M. 
often with a flash. Still later, they were able to memo had 
gratification situations—but that was all. An rum pes id 
happened, a grin about how much fun it was—they still co aa 
remember spontaneously and make use of such memory : it lile 
source in a moment of anxiety, boredom, or loneliness. We F qi 
marking in red ink the day in our life with them when, we. 
first time, they would exclaim, “Say, lets play that game ag 
what's its name? Remember, that was fun . . .” -— 

Resourcefulness in terms of the ability to revive and utilize Phe 
vious satisfaction images when needed does not loom large ines 
agenda of clinical conferences or in the lists of case history out!) 2 
It certainly seems to us, however, to be one of the most vital ta 


: ; tant 
for survival an ego can count on, and one of the most impor 
ones to repair when damaged. 


ill 
The chapters on programming and our records quoted there W 
contain numerous bits of 


evidence for the phenomenon describe T 
here. We don’t want to repeat. May one specific incident serve ! f 
stead of many to illustrate what had been disturbed, even thoug ó 
this became evident only just about when this disturbance began * 
clear up: 


: e 
2 AE SE A yed baseball so many times, be 
again we see their inability to divert themselves on th eir own throug 
an activity structure which, once 


Xperience with th r, the 
would have been unable to move this quickly into REX howeve 
47, David 
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c activity pattern 
Wineman) 


A short while before the above incident the counselor's game sug: 
gestion would have fallen on infertile ground, and their ability to 
Cu use of an image of a game to promise such fun couldn't have 
ie counted on. Yet, they still had a far way to go after May 17, 
1947, for it still took the counselor's action to give the signal and 
tub the image.” For later life, they will need to be able to make use 
Spontaneously of such resources of past experiences. 


14. Realism about Rules and Routines 


CO DRE can be expected to develop a somewhat persecutional 
an e toward rules and routines, from time to time, considering 
p c yn especially vicious invention by nasty adults, primarily 
A ic ed to make life miserable for them, rather than as unavoid- 
m LP of the relentless reality of life. Normal children will show 
ra a Persecution] interpretation of rules and routines especially 
me our conditions: One, if this is actually true. In that case, no 
lent is needed. They simply are right, are too smart for us, and 

ave “caught on” to what is really wrong in the picture to begin 
ne. And it does happen at times that adults design rules and 
utines out of their own needs rather than in line with reality de- 
mands and in awareness of the children's age, needs, rights, etc. 
€ second case is the one where rules are basically justified but 
x design is developmentally out of focus. This may be the fault 
the rules, as in the too strict demands for keeping certain hours 

d uM upon a really very reliable young adolescent boy, who needs 
me tule defiance for reasons of pride of emancipation, or it may 

e simply the case that developmental need and reality limitation 
are in a hopeless conflict which at the time is not interpretable to 
: e child. This would be the case where a somewhat impulsive and 
ncautious but status-eager twelve year old may have to be told he 
Cannot use his rifle unless an adult is around. The third case where 
even ego-intact children develop acutely persecutional misinter- 
Pretations of regulations and rules is the one where the way the 
adult reacts in the handling of such rules is psychologically con- 
fusing to the child. Thus, a normally mobility-hungry adolescent 
Oy may accept curfew limitations by a father who grants him bud- 
ing emancipation in all other areas and shares his pride in his new 
Status as a young adult. He would rebel by distortional misinter- 
pretation of such rules, however, were they imposed by a stern 
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d ded 
autocrat with all the accompanying display of obedience deman 
of an infantile inferior. T 


he fourth case where rule mian 
tion by any child would be considered normal would = s ed is 
where the reality because of which the rule has to be ue at- 
too complex for the child to comprehend, or where a owe have 
tempts to solicit cooperative understanding of a rule or routi 
not b 


in 
Li ae qur ns e certat 
een made. This is often the case in institutions, wher 
routines like waiting in line and 


materials are unavoidable because o 
tation in space, but where such reali 
worked over with the children, so t 
though they were simply devilish in 

Needless to Say, we are aw. 
Situations in mind when we 
"realism about rules and rout 
all the troubles mentioned a 


; ther 
sharing equipment and e. 
F i : roup Or 
f the size of the group c em 
ty-demanded routines T wi 
hat they must seem to iu 
ventions of the adult wee m 
are of all that, and have none i iid 
complain that our Pioneers lack hos 
ines.” C them to S 
ines." We would expect 1 chil 
bove in connection with norma 


ability of the ego to separate p 1 
ispleasure from personal atta E 
veloped in our children. In we 

at the ability to show more realis 
about rules and routines is one 


P 5 re- 
of the measuring sticks for ego 
covery that are tangible enough. 


couldn’t be moved an: 
city would deliver cl 


We stressed th. 
Monday and would bring a 


er than ours which took them OP 
gs back on Wednesday. It made 
mean bastards” because we didnt 
hem." Many of 


I want € Danny's morning 
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blow-ups, for ex feum I ae, EH B : 
r hie ee e, involved this inability to see the reality basis 


mu persisted in throwing things at me while I was driving and also 
pening the rear window to heave things at passing cars. When I asked 
ay um it was as though I were doing something to him, not he to 
= A to other people. He was furious and rebellious and kept threat- 
lat me that he would run away. He didn’t have to ride in this “son- 
"Wl itch wagon where they never let you do "anything." I said, 
„What do you mean ‘anything’ . . - Do you call what you are doing 
i anything? This could end in a serious accident or get the police 

er us...” His reply, "Sure, doncha like it?" (Entry: 10/5/47, Bob 


Case) 
15. Warfare with Time 


of We know that the concept and the experience of “time” is one 
E most complex and subtle problems of psychology, that much 
^ an = written on it, and that more is yet to be learned. We are 
vis pase with the fact that whole nations, and maybe the 
ert a 2 en race, seem to have problems of weighing past, pres- 
lie! " : pu against each other realistically, and so maybe we 
To n't be too hard on our Pioneers for being not less mixed up 
ut the phenomenon of “time” than everybody else. We also 
miei some specific disturbances in the sense of time belong to 
ime pee on neuroses, others some place else, and that this is the 
went ia to deal with them or their causation. But one thing we 
«ens ps to make clear is that there are certain. partial ego func- 
" minm to the phenomenon of time which, if disturbed, have 
Be s effect on a child's life and on the chances for education 
When herapy to take hold of him. This is what we have in mind 
ind i we say that our children were constantly at war with time, 
that nat much of our clinical work with them was complicated by 
at very time element. 

: p distinctly, we could point to two major distu 
ka unctioning as far as time elements are concerne 
Steat difficulty in making any distinction between w 
crudely term the “subjective experience” and the “objective meas- 
urement” of time. Some of the reasons for this are simple: Several 
9f our children never acquired any concept of objective time, 
Couldn't read a watch, confused yesterday with tomorrow, allowed 
Weeks, days, months, years to slide into one another with the aban- 
don usually limited to the very little child. We are not concerned 
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rbances of their 
d: One is their 
hat we might 


: it did to 
with the reasons for this. We are concerned eere d to 
our attempt to help them get de-confused. We yw rane pete 
rate this seeming “little” disturbance as one ^ t vinum of those 
blocks in our treatment plans. For this very re ae heredes dar 
youngsters who could, theoretically, tell time an rn only “rea 
concepts of time straight. on subjective time as meds 
thing caused innumerable confusions and fights an 


f a “para: 
ES í o 

piness, and seemed to feed straight into their pathology " 
noid interpretation of life.” 


everybody does, that the tim 
enjoys seems short, the time 


them will 
ur countertec re 
; 4 ; evel 
€ other basic problem revolving around time was the sever 
isturbance of these ch ild 


r 
s . ing thei 
ren's relation to the future, including 
own. Now, this again is an item i 


describe o. 


5 ges 
haircut, today, the M 
$ tomorrow was met in the " is 
him that priv; the rest of hi 
im that Privilege for the re hing 
« 
ut “Future Consequences" of anything 


Sr one would get hi 
way as though we ] H 


life. Or, if we tried to point o 


Tewing for 


to the concept of the future was, of 
course, that these children had not developed much of a realistic 
concept of “themselves in the Future” so that there was little to 
appeal to, one way or another. What “ 


ego ideals” they were swag- 
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gering around with, if existent at all, were totally delusionary and 
mostly borrowed from radio, movie, or comic book, and even then 
only on a flighty “enjoyment of present illusions” basis. They 
didn’t even have a good delinquent ego ideal, which, as we know 
from other cases, would require rather strong time realism. 

We hasten to add that this seemingly minor part of their pathol- 
gy constituted one of our major technical hazards, as becomes clear 
when we remember that promise as well as threat, punishment as 
Well as reward, encouragement as well as criticism, have a rather 
healthy relationship to ime as a conditio sine qua non, as a prerequr 
site without which they make no sense at all or are even doomed to 
make things worse. But more about that later. Just as an illustration 
of some of the more fantastic time problems, not even mentioning 

€ host of daily troubles along that line, here are two excerpts 

Om records: 


We have finally worked out a haircut schedule. It was Joe’s turn to go 
with me today to get his hair cut. This produced quite a reaction in 
try, who burst into my quarters today after learning from Joe that 

€ Was going with me to the barber. He demanded that he be taken 
today and that’s all there was to it. I reminded him that we had all sat 
lown and worked out the schedule and that he had agreed to come 
after Joe because his shopping trip came before Joe's. He was blind to 
this reasoning, however, completely swept away by his involvement 
in this particular need of the moment. "Yeah," he whined and screamed 
€ same time, “Now I'll never git one. TIl never have one, never, 
never.” Again I remonstrated, "But, Larry, you know you'll go tomor- 
tow, we worked it out that way, and I've always done what we planned 
9 do, you know that.” “No,” he screamed, “I'll never git mine.” (Entry: 
2/7/47, Emily Kener) 


Fantastically enough, tonight, just before bedtime, Bill demanded that 
We go canoeing. f said “We have that planned for tomorrow after 
School; you know, we planned that.” No, he insisted he wanted to go 
tight now. I tried humor. “Yeah, sure, in the dark, we're going to go 
and bump each other under those bridges. That would be funny, 
Wouldn't it? Besides we'd have to wake up the guy who runs the place 

ause he's home sleeping now." “You'll never take us, he threatened 
me, completely unimpressed by my attempt to cajole him out of it. 

OW can you say that when we were already there week before last 
and we're going tomorrow?” I asked. Adamantly, he insisted, "Yeah, we 
now, we know, you counselors never want to do what we want to do. 
Entry: 4/6/47, Barbara Smith) 
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16. Assessing Social Reality 


a ” 

; : the "ego 

The most obvious deficiency of the classical concept p lack 

as the agent for keeping “contact with reality bep think that 
ifferentiation between physical and social reality. We 


e 
E : : d that W! 
there are two functions here which are not identical an 
may frequently find the 
may be serious] 


how much weight a sk: 


es 
: “what go 
to venture onto it and are yet unable to figure out at all “what 8 
and what doesn’t go” i 


a. 
group psychology, and cultur 


" if rhe 
or so, the need to speci 7 yas 


rela- 
even the records of our 1€ 


uld contain material for pe. 
For reasons of brevity 2 n 
ain concern to the practition A 
Ssessment of social reality € 


dissertation on 
suffice to list th 


into which the general concept of “a 
be broken down. 


‘ t 
y this we refer to the skill of figuring e 
ow another person may feel ab hat is going on within ight 
; and of predicting how he m the 
act and react toward what we do. This may refer to another child in 
group, or an adult. þat 
Sensitivity to Group Code—by this we mean the skill of sizing up Yar 
goes” and what “doesn’t go” in a group of contemporaries, on white 
asis the group will judge one’s behavior, what makes one popular, o 
i pected, Scapegoated in 4 Certain group under certain d 
tions. Al] groups have some "unoutspoken? principles which under a 
i i ard particular members in particular situations. Th 
es can be easily d 


Assessment of collective mores—by this we refer to the underlying be- 
havior code of larger social situations in which children may find them- 
selves, and we think of items like the awareness of a child as to what a 
specific neighborhood or environmental setting expects him to do when 
a visitor comes, when he is visiting somebody else’s house, when he 
finds himself at a public theater performance, along with the larger 
issues of mores and customs of various segments of society as such. 


In a nutshell, the following observations seem to be most im- 
portant for an understanding of the children we talk about: 1. It 
Would be all wrong to expect them to show generally disturbed 
unctioning of their ego in terms of assessing social reality. We find, 
rather, that most of these children show an amazingly wide range 
of contrasting behavior along this line. Most of them show, in some 
areas, not disturbance but hyperthropic development of this func- 
tion. We shall discuss their amazing "acuity of social perception 
in battle-relevant areas" later on. At the same time, they also 
Show most severe disturbances of this same function in certain 
Other areas, toward certain people, and under specific conditions. 

omething like a “geographical map" of their distribution of social 
acuity versus total insensitivity would be a fascinating task for re- 
Search to tackle, and enormously helpful to the practitioner on all 
€vels. 2. It remains quite important to differentiate sharply between 
Whether the children, in a specific incident, do not see “social real- 
ay " or whether they are very well aware of it but simply “don’t 
Sive a damn" or even enjoy the irrational effect of their behavior 
With gusto. Only the first case belongs here and the mere reporting 
of an incident would not allow us to be sure. We would have to 
know much about what else was in the picture to be certain. The 
Incidents reported below are of that sort. The way they stand they 
might just as well belong in the other two categories. But we hap- 
Pen to know from living with those children so intensively which 
Was the case when a particular incident occurred. 3. The causes 
for lack of realism in the assessment of social reality, again, may 
Vary tremendously from case to case and don't really concern us 

ere. However, it might be well to keep in mind that they are 
asically of three varieties. (a) Some of their "social blindness is 
Simply part of their basic pathology; their ego is all tied up with it. 
e child, for instance, who is beset by a delusion of persecution 
could not afford to see too clearly how people really feel toward 
him. (b) Some of it is actually more or less the “fault” of the reac- 
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aged in 
tion of the world toward them. As long as they m E "8 thee 
warfare against adults who really distrust and dislike , 


views what was going on, a 
“sensitive” towar 


MELOS imaril 
lIcian, it would seem prd 
er than a clinical one. We think, ho 
ever, that this would be a 


: : 2n the 
mistake. We are convinced that in th 


children any 
this phenomenon is of pri 


: jr 
naw) importance, For, as long as the f 
social sensitivity is too narrow or disturbed, these children canno 


s which become important ingre- 
dients in the total course of t 


treatment, some of this disturbe! 
ealistically’ 


y” has to be tackled very 


have to bother much. Freed from the clutches of his neurotic con- 
flict, his ego will breathe “freely” and soon be able to amend on its 
own whatever it may have missed in terms of social sensitivity 
experiences in the meantime, though supportive group therapy 
is often indicated even for him. With the children we have in mind, 
re, a strengthening of this and other ego functions has to precede 
and run concomitant with the rest of their treatment, or else the 
very media of treatment influences are restricted beyond hope. 
ost of the disturbance of our children in the line of “realistic 
assessment of social reality” is obvious all through our recordings, 
even where we quote anecdotes to illustrate another point. We can 
eo limit ourselves, therefore, to a very few illustrations at this 
ime, 


On the afternoon that he was scheduled to go with me to have his hair 
a duy was in a transport of joy. He was going around gaily Pie 
8 and bragging, "My haircut, my haircut, Emmy’s goin’ to take me 
9r a haircut.” This incensed the group against him and caused a flurry 
p. attacks on him by the others. Joe punished him viciously, calling 
him "baby" and “bastard,” and had to be pulled off him by the coun- 
selor, As usual, the sibling hatred of the group was stirred up into open 
;48€ by his injudicious bragging. He has been in the same situation 
™Mnumerable times. So far we have been unable to make him aware of 
What he was letting himself in for. (Entry: 12/15/46, Emily Kener) 
Danny's infantile greediness for adult affection completely blinded him 
P a long time to the code-prescribed rules for toughness and pe 
Sainst the adult world carefully observed by the rest of the group wi 
© exception of Larry, who suffered from a similar code blindness. 
"Us, while capable of extreme primitivity and violence against the 
adult when he himself ran into frustration-loaded moments with them, 
Whenever there was a group incident involving serious tule breakage or 
F S't of some article, this was almost a signal for Danny to become 
S'ucose sweet in his attitude toward the adult, with a smirking virtue 
that turned the rest against him. It was obvious that Danny saw these 
9ments as an opening for a sudden "affection blitz," which we 
"ied to neutralize as best we could. But we could never operate fast 
Snough to save him from group rejection and scapegoating 1n these mo- 
ments. On an occasion when we were having a group meeting about a 
Station wagon incident that Danny was not involved in, in the middle 
of the meeting suddenly, in dulcet sweet tones, he asked our house- 
Mother who was sitting in, “Emmy, do you think we could have 
Our meeting on my special diet now?" (he had a diet for his obesity), 
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thus demonstrating unmistakably, again, his extreme code xe 
For here, while the others were on the carpet, so to speak, and ang y 
at the adult, he took the chance to make a virtue bid toward the house: 


mother. The group reaction was instantaneous, “lard ass, fat ass, fat 
E É : » 
bastard—yeah, Danny, thinks he's big shit, etc., etc. 


After a rather wild canoe ride at Belle I 


area, in which, although safely supervised by Pearl, co-counselor, iem 
still managed to get soaking wet, we finally disembarked and ma i 
ready to go to the station wagon. Mike suddenly began to wriggle pes 
of his wet pants, right out there in broad daylight. He was abou 
half-way through when I wheeled and saw him and I said, “Hey, Mike, 
what are you doing?” Spectators were incredulously looking at this 
spectacle, and I said to Mike, “C'mon, pull up your trousers and come 
to the station wagon.” “The hell with you, you goddam bastard, he 
said, “These damn pants itch me and I’m gonna take 'em off." I in- 
sisted, and, cursing me prodigiously, he pulled up his trousers and tore 
over to the wagon. (Entry: 5/3/47, Vera Kare) 


sle, a large public recreation 


17. Learning from Experience 


If anything can be said to be clear] 
the ch 


; We ate primarily interested in a broader implication 
of this problem. 


Our children 


“A most Promising effort at such a synthesis of 
found in John Dollard and Neal E, Miller, Personality and Psychotherapy (New 
Lx uer id Hill Book Company, Inc, 1950). See alo, O. H. Mowrer, 
"Learning neory and the Neurotic Paradox," Ameri irnal of. = 
chiatry, XVIII, No. 4 COctober, 1948) > siea T perl gf Driopa 
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the two approaches may be 


L 


of academic learning in any sense, but on one of the most basic 
ingredients of all learning—the ability to make use of valid infer- 
ences from previous experiences. This faculty seems to be “taken 
for granted” for all but moronic children and adults, and yet it is 
anything but matter of course. In fact, the proverbial story of a 
man who sails all around the globe without gaining anything in 
teal insight or understanding ought to warn us how complex and 
disturbable are the functions we have before us. 

$ With our children, it was quite noticeable that, aside from 
‘having learned too well” the lessons of their traumatic life expe- 
tiences, they had wide gaps in their ability to learn from what hap- 
pened to them before. Most children are able to remember an 
incident in which their behavior was followed by inconvenient 
Consequences without being too bothered by it. Yet, when a reason- 
ably similar situation presents itself, the image of the previous 
incident somehow turns up, offers a mild danger signal sufficient 
to modify behavior, at least in parts, in the situation at hand. With 
the Pioneers, we seem to be stuck in an unhappy alternative with 
little in between. Previous experiences either have been so trau- 
matic that only their thoughtless repetition occurs as the result of 
even mild similarities between a present situation and one before, 
or else no signal of similarities is being given at all, no inferences 
are drawn for the present from what happened in the past. It 
seems that these children consume all of their psychic energies so 
much in the present that little is left for an evaluative process to 
be used for later on—if such a simple quantity simile is permissible 
at all. The same is true for pleasant experiences—they, too, seem to 
be soaked up so greedily when they occur that little trace is left 
for later reality assessment. Thus, it took our youngsters an exceed- 
ingly long time before the harmlessness of some adults, the pleasure 
promise of some program possibility, would “sink in,” and it took 
an equally laboriously built-up chain of well-interpreted situations 
of “cause and consequence” before the idea that certain kinds of 
fun had better be forfeited would even begin to make sense. The 
implications of this for treatment practice are enormous. But even 
when they are exposed to friendly adults and happy life experi- 
ences, treatment for these children needs the presence of a constant 
obstetrician of the learning process for anything to “sink in.” The 
necessity for strategic um of learning potentials will be de- 
scribed more in detail among our "techniques." 
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The following illustration may give the flavor of what we were 
all up against in our daily tasks. 


Our children would inevitably insist on taking their favorite toy or 
gadget to school with them. With monotonous regularity these things 
would be broken or totally destroyed in bati] 


how some hesitation. It was this inability 
P even a little anticipatory anxiety which 
inability to learn from experience. 


at Happens 


elp our children make sense out of what 

directly happens to them, our job is intensified in difficulty when 

it comes to making them learn from what happens to others. Not 

that adults don’t have trouble with that, too. The denial of reality 
anger by the argument “It can’t h 


Howeve 


: MA : waved away as havi implica- 
tion for their lives, while the luck with Shick EET af 


Tong cause. Here we 
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ave in mind the 


subjugation of logic under impulsivity and narcissism to such a 
degree that even skillfully raised arguments fall on reality-deaf 
Cars. And this is the worst of it—if the ability to draw realistic in- 
€rences from what happens to others is seriously impaired, not 
only will such children not learn from what they hear about life 
and what they see happen to others, but it is even difficult to make 
use of such incidents to argue with their own “worser” self. For, 
how do we do “ego supportive therapy” with merely neurotic chil- 
dren? One of our safest standbys is obviously the use of logical 
argument, skillfully applied by a well-related person. If such argu- 
ment holds no binding power, we lose one of the most effective 
tools in our battle against delusional magics. 


Sam, an inveterate thief, was describing to the group one day a kid who 
ived in his neighborhood up north where he was before he came to 
Joncer House. This boy apparently was the community thief par ex- 

cellence and Sam described his exploits with relish. He told how he 
roke into this store and that house and how he used to treat all the 

Smaller guys to candy which he bought from his nefarious gains. Then, 

as an anti-climax, he brought out that this guy was now in Jackson 

Prison. From here, he went on to sketch, unable to resist his bravado 

mood, some of the "jobs" he had pulled, not with this other fellow, who 

Was much older and served apparently as a delinquent ego ideal, but 

nr his own. He made no attempt to conceal anything even though the 

“tector was around within earshot. In a subsequent lull in the activi- 
ties, the director called over to Sam and chatted with him about the 

Story he had just told. He said, "So this guy is in prison now,” and 
Sam nodded agreement. Then the director said, "How about you, how 

do you figure you can get away with it?" His reply was classic: "Im 

Smarter than he is, that’s all.” He apparently had no hard feelings about 

the challenge but acted as though it were a piece of naiveté on the di- 

Bears part even to believe for a minute that he would get into serious 
ouble. 


One day, the boys were quite excited about an accident that happened 
to one of the kids in their class. He had been skating in the street and 
Was hit by a car, suffering concussion and broken ribs. They talked 
about it almost exclusively on the way home and gave the impression 

at they were in some way quite threatened by it. It was thus quite 
Surprising to us when both Andy and Bill, in defiance of rules, started 
to skate in heavy traffic in front of the Home just before dinner. The 
Executive Director called them both into the office and, attempting to 
make propaganda on the basis of the accident to the boy in their room, 
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a pure parallel, brought it to their attention, 
your class is seriously hurt doing 
and yet it doesn’t seem to make 
dumb jerk.” Andy said, "He don't 


saying, "Here, a guy in 
just what you guys are doing tonight 
any sense for you at all." "Oh, that 
know what's going on anyway." The 
Executive Director argued the point even further, “What do you mean, 
he doesn't know what's 8oing on?" So they tried to prove he coulen 
skate “good” but, when asked how did they know how “good” he E 
skate, they were unable to submit evidence for their argument. Sti 

they insisted that nothing would happen to them and that we were just 


, ; t 
"mean bastards" because we never wanted them to do anything tha 
DRE 
was "fun. 


19. Reaction to Failure, Success and Mistakes 
Even normal ad 


ably and realistically to failures 


: © unavoidability of failure that they 
withdraw from some fields y, or develop terrific resistance 
against even “trying” under the most favorable circumstances. This 
can get so bad that even the visua 


, however, is no unmitigated b 


intolerable for those who are supposed to survive with them. Their 
€gos are so success-hungry that even a mild experience of that sort 
throws them off all restraint and they begin to act like a conceited, 
aggressive, reckless mob, eager to seek somebody less successful to 
mirror their own achievement, with no restraints of tact left. The 
admission of a "mistake" in turn, is usually met by one of two 
reactions—cither it is considered just more evidence that “I’m no 
8ood at that anyway, so what's the use in trying," or the person 
Who administers criticism immediately is pushed into the role of 
a hostile, mutilating, depreciating adult. But even the overlooking 
Or "tactful ignoring" of mistakes later recognized as such by the 
child backfires more often than not. It is turned into its opposite, 
and interpreted as lack of interest in the child's progress, lack of 
helpfulness, or sheer stupidity on our side. This total breakdown 
of ego functions when confronted with failures, successes, or the 
assessment of mistakes, seems to us to constitute one of the greatest 
hazards of all for the educator, as well as the clinician, who tries 
to survive with or rehabilitate children of this type. It makes 
even “good” programs established for more normal children en- 
tirely unusable for ours; it is one of the main reasons why the 
moneyed layman does not enjoy contributing time or financial sup- 
Port toward their rehabilitation, and why even the professional 
often throws up his hands in despair. Techniques to get at this 
Special angle of ego disturbance seem to be more important than 
anything else, even though this item does not rank high on the 
Customary lists of clinical priorities. 


The boys all had their swimming tests at the Boys’ Club to determine 
Whether they could be permitted to swim in deep water or not. The 
instructor, well briefed in our program, had carefully arranged for no 
one else to be present at the pool except our own group and even then 
each boy was taken in one at a time by him while the counselor di- 
verted the others by activities in other parts of the club. For example, 
While one boy was being tested, the counselor was with the others play- 
ing pool, basketball, etc. In this way, we hoped to protect the pride of 
each group member, not only from the observation of outsiders, but 
even from criticism from members of our own group. The swimming 
instructor, in addition, was a trained worker with boys and handled the 
fellows very skillfully. He reported to us after the tests that Henry was 
unable to swim at all and would have to start in the beginners’ section. 
He assured Henry that he would teach him to swim and that in a mat- 
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ter of weeks he would be in the intermediate group. Still, on the ee 
home, Henry was in a blue sulk. To reclaim his prestige, he did at =a 
two things—he insisted on smoking in the wagon and began to te z 
goat Larry viciously. In addition, he propagandized against the AT 
Club—"who wants to belong to that old dump anyway?"—and trie 
talk the boys out of ever going back there. It was obvious to the group 
that he was sore because of his poor showing but because he was R 
man on the totem pole they didn't take it out on him, which in thi 
case turned out to be quite a blessing, for Henry could have been. ar 
more difficult. Even after we got home, he refused to eat, staying 1n k 
room. After dinner, he deliberately "knifed" every activity in the P 
by luring the others into chasing around and finally engineered a re 
bedtime riot. CEntry: 12/17/46, Joel Vernick) 


During the crafts program, 
and his first design was qu 
some clouds floating in th 
paper the design came off 
enough. He became viole 
on the floor and stamped 
where he sat down in a c 
more amazing because A 
the group in this area. 


Andy painted very carefully, using a c 
ite formal. It was a picture of a flower wit 

e sky. However, when he pressed down E 
messily because the paint hadn't been mois 
ntly upset and with tears of rage he threw it 
out of the room into the adjoining playroom 
hair. He sat in depressed fury. This is all the 
ndy is one of the most advanced children in 
When he does something well we have the 
m; he infuriates the others with his crowing: 


re-enter the activity, finally 
dinner at which time he still appeared gloomy and detached, but re 
covered from the acute intensity of his reaction. (Entry: 3/13/47, 
Barbara Smith) 


20. Exposure to Competitive Challen ge 

The ability to react well to a competitive challenge is not at all 
one of the “primary” and simple ego functions. It is, in itself, a 
go functions, each one of which can 


Ability to accept temporary frustration in view of later possible, if 
doubtful, gain. 


Identification with a team Gin some cases at least). 
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Submission of momentary personal needs in favor of long range goals. 
Ability to accept the facts of battle without interpreting the adversary's 
fighting as “hostile,” or even the ability to accept some actual hostility in 
good grace. 
Ability to produce aggression in varying sublimation levels without al- 
ar hostility generated toward the persons involved to become ram- 

ant. 
Skill in the manipulation of pride as a stimulant—without developing 
superiority feelings or snobbish complacency on the one hand, displaced 
Scapegoat formation on the other. 
Ability to manipulate the complex and ambivalent relationships toward 
ones own team and team members. 
Ability to take defeat without disorganization, of enjoying victory with- 
out triumphant exploitation, of bearing doubt and insecurity without 
€go-decay. 
Ability to enter the content area of competitive enterprise with ade- 
quate sublimation, enjoyment, and actual skill. 
Ability to accept the role distribution necessary for competitive task 
without interference by sibling rivalries, status conflicts, etc. 

bility to accept limits and umpire decisions without delusional pathol- 


ogy, 


" This is only a sample of some of the ingredients involved in 
competitive" life situations, and even their special mixture in 
Content and quantity will depend, of course, on the type, style, 
level, and other specific circumstances of the competitive challenge 


involved. 
The foregoing analysis might raise the question as to just why a 
function as clearly composite as this is listed here at all, since it 


Seems that its ingredients should be covered in other points men- 
hologically 


tioned in this same list. The answer to this is that, psyc 
Speaking, there is little justification for making this a separate 
item. It so happens, however, that the societal culture within which 


We operate puts such a premium on the ability to take competition 


with grace that the functioning or disturbance of this very process 
£ ours. It is from the point 


becomes a crucial issue in this culture o 
therefore, that we would 


of view of the cultural anthropologist, 1 l 
rather see this item elevated to a point in its own right than dis- 
solved into its ingredients. And, besides, since most attempts at 
therapy are afflicted by the same cultural determinants, the aware- 
ness that the “use of competition” in education, group work, or 
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therapy is predicated upon certain very specific ego functions to be 

taken for granted is of paramount importance. E Z 
In a nutshell, how much and what type of “competition a 

afforded or used in life and programming in a treatment home also 
comes a clinical issue, not one of cultural custom or even pride. 


Picked up the kids after school. They were enthusiastic about bes 
at Belle Isle. It was a beautiful, fresh spring afternoon and, althoug 
Belle Isle was a little windy, it was nice early baseball weather. Since 
this was the first game, the kids were rather d 
there was a lot of wrangling about sides. Of course, nobody bow 
rry or Danny, the former because of his sprawling uncoordinatec 
movements which hamper him in all athletics, the latter because of E 
bulk and slowness. The Way it wound up with Mike, Andy, and Bi 


on one side, fleet and agile as they are, and Larry and Danny on the 
other, it would have b 


and Danny's team to even up the sides and that threw the balance way 
out, too, because then 


Andy sneered with his usual "Jeezus." I then 
quite firmly suggested, “O.K., 


No score.” This took hold, 


afternoon didn’t go half badly. 
is for about forty-five minutes, they got inter- 
at came over for a practice workout and We 
anny got very friendly 
e began to bother RH 

S private li lured him away: 
Entry: 4/11/47, Joel Vernick) Dengue 


21. Ego Integrity under the Impact 
of Group Exposure 


8 statements: 
modesty, 


group life is 

K pt many “sacrifices” for the sake 

of others for the attainment of group role and the achieve- 

- We know how even the nursery 

school child is expected to “share,” to surrender some of his de- 
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mand for total possession of the adult, to make concessions by 
accepting a less coveted game now so that the group can have 
E decision realized, with a dim chance of getting one’s special 
wish later. There is much more to it than that, of course, but may 
it suffice to mention that much “group adjustment” does mean a 
certain sacrifice in egotistic and narcissistic impulsivity, with some 
subtler rewards dangling somewhere in the future. 

Educators have described less dramatically the other side of this 
same picture: adjustment also means renunciation of the special 
chances and temptations with which group life confronts the indi- 
vidual. It is not true that you need only “cooperate and share.” 
You also have to learn how not to exploit a chance to dominate 
which a confused or weak group throws into your path, how not to 
use others to gratify your own pathology, ready though they may 
be to make you do just that, how you must not try to manipulate 
groups so that they become just another means in your life sphere, 
no matter what the other members need them for. In short, after 
group exposure, the renunciation of group psychological tempta- 
tions becomes as vital a point as the much more publicized virtues 
of the “share and cooperate” philosophy of life. 

. We consider both features—the “adaptive modesty” of the indi- 
Vidual as well as his readiness to “renounce exploitational tempta- 
tions”—to be basic conditions for what we call “integrity” of the 


€go when exposed to group life. 


Harry has an extreme oppositionalism, a kind of innate narcissism that 


flares in moments when adult controls are aimed at a given item of be- 
havior that is important for him to carry out. In these moments, as a 
Part of the pattern of rebellion, he involves the group very neatly in 
rioting and raids simply as a special tool in his warfare against the 
adult. Thus, one evening when interfered with in a scapegoat issue 
against Larry, for whom he developed a special hatred, he deliberately 
lured the group into a mass walk-out at the moment when the evening 
counselor was trying to work out a program for the evening. His tactics 
Were amazingly skillful. First he aped boredom. When the counselor 
Suggested this or that, he lolled in his chair, looked up at the ceiling, 
mimicked a man going to sleep and made them all laugh. Suddenly he 
jumped up out of his chair, and, agile as a monkey, leaped across the 
room, saying "follow me, guys" and, without even a backward glance 
over his shoulder, he ran out into the street and around into the back 
yard. They followed him at once, excited by his daring, and he ex- 
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ultantly led them to the top of the garage roof where he had them 
throwing bricks down into the yard in a tremendous state of intoxica- 
tion with their destructiveness. The garage, which was on its last legs 
anyway and had several loose bricks, was subjected to many such raids 


through his leadership and, within three weeks after Harry came to 
the Home, looked as if it had been bombed. 


This, however is only half the picture. For a healthy “group 
tole,” something elsé has to be added, namely: 


Assertion of one's own personality structure; resistance against becom- 
ing a mere “ingredient” in the group psychological scene. 


would allow himself to be “ 


helpless emotional dependence on a 
it, would, obviously, have lost his 


group member, of the tem 


be as eager not to lose its basic functions under the impact of 
group atmosphere as we know it has to be to make certain sacri- 
fices along the impulsive-demand line. 

The danger of this “loss of integrity” b 
of group psychological processes has bi 
in the course of our studie 
before about the impact of “ 
well as “contagibility” belongs here, 


ë Norman Polansky, Ronald Lippitt and Fritz Re 


dl, op. cit, 
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os eo into the life sphere of our children, this means spe- 
ifically that we want the following ego functions maintained: 


a to = up under the impact of sheer group status (‘Johnny 
Abilit e e me do this, even though he is the big shot in the gang"). 
tional T retain reasoning powers even under the impact of group emo- 
the e pipa CT still think this is a dopey thing to do, even though 

Whole group yelled with enthusiasm about what that dopey coun- 
selor suggested”). 
om 3 maintain one's own need rights even in the face of group 
Sons T Agi aon CI don't like to go on no overnight, I am too 
time”) e hell with all that baloney that we will have a wonderful 
pitty to set limits to contagibility where one’s own personality struc- 
ds a be impaired (The whole group starts on a wild destructive 
3 m : ember A, who is otherwise a good sport but does not see any 
aio i this, is capable of withdrawing from it or making attempts to 
ded for intelligent rebellion against overdependence C 
e us what to do. We want to have a chance to decide for our: 
ven though she is O.K. and usually has good ideas"). 


ere these come from. What we are 
ng to forfeit the chance for an any- 
£ group psychology for the time 


"She always 
selves, 


There are many more wh 
trying to point out here, havi 
Where near adequate discussion o 

ing, is simply this: 


Some of the trouble our children get into is due to the fact that 


eir egos do not have sufficient control over their own impulsivity, 
and do not have sufficient scope to encompass group values and 
goals into the orbit of their jobs. At tlie same time, however, some 
other trouble they may get into is due to the fact that their egos 
do not have sufficient resistance against the impact of group 
influence, atmosphere, dependence, and so forth, to maintain their 
Personal integrity against the temporary group current. 
Bill comes from a family background which is closer to typical middle 


class than that of the other Pioneers. He is the only one, for example, 
has never been in a foster 


whose family unit has stayed intact and who 

ome previous to placement at the Home. While he has terrific im- 
Pulsivity problems along hyper-aggressive lines like many of the others, 
he has, as we might expect, more deeply introjected superego values. 
Some of the crude sex behavior such as open masturbation and erotic 
Play between the other children, whom it does not bother, really 
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evokes guilt feelings in him and still 
Self against surrender to any prevail 
of the moment, whatever its shock v 
for this occurred one day in the play 
highly erotic exhibitionism between 
Bill fell into as usual. Suddenly, 


havior in w 


he is incapable of defending hm 
ing group behavioral sex patter 
alue may be. Dramatic testimony 


We mean both prob 


cized one of “group adj 


E | j . ^h at a total loss as to how to do 
any realistic speculating about just what specific ways of interfer- 


This same ily be levelled against our Pioneers: 
Sometimes they acted as an impulsive and not too bright child 


would act in a workshop. In his eagerness to get the lid of a watch 
open, he may grope for the most inappropriate tool, which greedily 
applied finally wrecks the watch for the improvement of which it 
was originally employed. Of course, we have in mind, here, prima- 
tily wrong tool thinking in connection with our Pioneers’ reaction to 
human behavior. That means that often, even though their ego 
gives them some realistic insight about the problem to be tackled, 
it leaves them in great trouble by not adding to that any cognitive 
awareness of the multiplicity of possible approaches, of the ade- 
quacy of the approach tried to the situation in hand, of the less 
visible subsurface results. This phenomenon becomes especially 
irking where it extends into a certain rigidity of defense mecha- 
nisms, so that new situations cannot be appraised as to the modi- 
fications in behavior they would require, even where the general 
direction of response may be adequately sized up. 


For weeks after coming to Pioneer House, Mike's chief defense against 

is insecurity in the new group was a kind of aimless and naive sur- 
render of all of his personal possessions. In this "casting bread upon the 
waters” approach he apparently assumed that he would be rewarded by 
affection and acceptance from the others. While we might have ex- 
pected this for the first few days, the length of time that it went on, 
even after it became obvious to Mike that it wasn't working, indicates 
that in some way or other this had been established as a pretty deeply 
Ingrained response to outer insecurities and threats. Evidently, in the 
tather primitive institution in which he had lived between the ages of 
three and eight, this technique of chronic bribery had been the only 
one which had protected him against older and tougher children, and 
having learned this, and this alone, as a survival technique, he used it 
far past the point of diminishing returns. 


Sam, who had chronic difficulties in school all of his life, was a con- 
firmed truant prior to coming to Pioneer House. We openly sympa- 
thized with him about his many unpleasant school experiences. Still, 
he had to pretend he had stomach pains and a variety of physical com- 
plaints to avoid going, which we knew had been the kind of excuses he 
had used in previous home placements where he had attended schools 
in which he had been mistreated. This was so even when he must have 
realized that we saw through his defense, since we called in our con- 
sultant pediatrician who cleared him medically. This was done de- 
liberately so that he could not accuse us of being “mean” and callous 
to his complaints. He still refused to go and in interview situations we 
promised him every immunity against reprisal for anything he might 
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have to say against our present school arrangement. Wouldn't he tell 
us what he didn't like, what he was scared of, what was wrong? > Noy 
he would say, “Dave, it isn’t that. It’s just that my belly hurts so. An 
then, after school was over, he would suddenly convert to good heal 
and want to join the play activities, etc. It didn't even seem to batie 
him that this alone would undermine the position which he woul 


take again the next morning—that he was “sick” and couldn’t go his 
“belly hurt” or his “head ached,” ete. 


Summary 
In looking over this assortment of twen 


d only by organized and large scale 
tation is no more than a prelude. 
ne statement, however, we would want to emphasize heavily 


before we leave this point: No matter how imperfect any given 
assortment of ego disturbances may be, 
break down th 


turbed. 


THE DELINQUENT EGO 
AND ITS TECHNIQUES 


so far given of our Pioneers would leave one 
of children of high impulsivity, especially 
; d destruction, and at the same time of 
chidren equipped with totally inadequate “controls.” Their egos 
UT been portrayed in the previous chapter as poorly developed, 
adly functioning, incapable of performing their task. 

This picture of deficiency and helplessness of ego function is 
true enough as far as it goes. It constitutes, however, only half the 
story. We had better hurry and draw the other side, which looks 


nearly like the opposite of the one we have just described. The 
these children is as helpless as we showed it 


THE picture we have 
Era the impression 
along the lines of hatred an 


ng in the service of the wrong master. 


Unable to cope with the task of “civilian life,’ 
t itself the task of defending impulsiy- 


duce the concept of the “delinquent 


This is why we want to intro 
e which seems to us to have 


» 
ego." We want to sharpen up an issu 
been neglected so far. 
Being aware of the terminologica 
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| difficulty connected with such 


a combination of terms—for the word “delinquent,” if used at all, 
would be more properly attached to the superego rather than the 
ego of a child—we had better state as clearly as we can just how we 
want this concept to be taken. Unable to load this book with an 
adequate discussion of the whole problem of delinquency itself, we 
shall have to be satisfied with defining the terms as used for our 
purpose here, and hope for the best. 


The Ego and the Concept of Delinquency 


The “legal concept of delinquency” 
behavior is forbidden by law, in whic 
of children, and so forth. 


simply states which type of 
h state, for vhich age group 


This is all it can do. It is obviously no 
help at all for whoever wants to know just what a piece of behavior 


means, how it was caused, or what should be done to avoid or cure 
it. It is worth while, though, to know about legal definitions so that 


one can assess the reality impact of certain issues in a number of 
cases. 


i smaller subcultures within any one 
given society. Unable to cope with this difficulty at the moment, 


tate corrections as we go along. 


elinquency is not in contradiction with 
the cultural or legal one but should be consi 


difference we are forced to make 
delinquent 


h n which such behavior occurred. 


e fae youngster belongs to the 
9t our countr is j 
it. The clinician might want to s y, or is judged by 


| 


on, however, in the more closely related “clinical question.” He 
EM qao instance, that in one case the stealing was simply 
uae ileal hs the fua Mee was highly 
B ue C 1 nd his n es plagued him mercilessly after 
ah ally, de would be inclined to call this stealing on 
cue ai ompared with this youngster, the child who 
ud simply steal because he saw something he wanted, who 
Aon Nn give a damn whom it belonged to, would be better 
m es Fi whose stealing not only isa delinquent act in itself, 
5 diffe, e eclared also to happen "on a delinquent basis." Such 
E eem while it would change little in the legal or cul- 
"n im of the behavior in question, would certainly make a 
E ifference in terms of what really ailed the youngster and 
ao be done to cure him and to prevent others from similar 
sh Just what variety of personality disturbances may be referred 
M ae make a statement that the youngster's stealing was 
of ta elinquent basis may vary from case to case. We may think 
A * haracterological disturbances,” or we may contemplate the 
pny that a particular child is stealing “because of a total 
B ification with a delinquent neighborhood code." We might 
en find that a youngster growing up un 
Would be expected to develop a "delinquent supe 
tion with the adults with whom he has lived. 
Eben we talk about the "delinquent ego 
ings in mind: 
f l. We use the term “delinquent” 
erring to any behavior which runs counter 
system within which the child’s character 
hus, we would include his insistence on “hate without cause, 
even where no clearly legally punishable act was involved. We 
mean all the attitudes which will be developed in a child who is 
about to drift into a “delinquent style of life.” 
2. As far as the “ego” side of the picture goes, We want to de- 


Scribe the ego in those situations in which it is bent on defending 
impulse gratification at any cost. In short, instead of performing its 
task of looking for a synthesis between desires, reality demands, and 
the impact of social values, the ego is, in those moments, totally on 
the side of impulsivity. It throws all its weight into the task of 
making impulse gratification possible, against the outside world as 


well as against whatever remainders of the voice of its own con- 
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der certain conditions 
rego" in identifica- 


" here, we have two 
in its cultural meaning—re- 


to the dominant value 
formation takes place. 


science may be left. The amazing spectacle which we have s 
us in the children who hate lies right here: Sometimes these chi 
dren seem to act wrong and confused simply because their ego E 
inefficient and cannot, as described before, manage the onrush 0 
impulsivity in complex life situations. At other times, the "€ 
is different indeed. Far from being helpless, the ego of these a 

dren is suddenly a rather shrewd appraiser of that part of rea D 
which might be dangerous to their impulsive exploits and become 
an efficient manipulator of the world around them as well as an 


energetic protector of delinquent fun against the voice of their own 
conscience. Just which specific task the 


we mean from now on the ego's effor 


ke rather than as an attempt to imply that the whole ego of a 
ild is either delinquent or not, or that only the egos of delin- 
Boo mr ever summoned to perform such a task. On the contrary, 
[eum id of impulsivity against the outside. world as well as 
se o0 heavy superego demands is a task which, up to a certain 
chil e every ego is summoned to perform at times. But with these 
af n we meet it in a compact concentration which constitutes 
ormidable block to education and to therapy. 
Meca child has part of its ego so clearly throwing its weight 
Ec gatum he side of the defense of delinquency, we are saddled with 
n entirely new task. In order to “free” the youngster of his de- 
Ros ues we have to take the hurdle of strategic impulse 
of; se by their ego. With such children, therefore, the exact study 
just how their ego goes about to defend their impulsivity against 
3 er own conscience, as well as against the outside world, becomes 
de o of prime importance. Since the material gained from the 
[hips treatment of the basically neurotic delinquent has pro- 
fen, ittle insight into the "tough defense machinery" we are re- 
deed g to here, it is worth while to give it our full attention. In- 
ced, the development of a successful “total treatment strategy” in 
à residential treatment design hinges upon this very ability to know 
eir ego strengths as well as their ego disturbances. The detailed 
tracing of the machinations of the delinquency-protective ego of 
our Pioneers would run into several volumes. We have to restrict 
Ourselves here, therefore, to a mere listing of the most discernable 
ego functions in the service of impulse defense.” 


The Strategy of Tax Evasion 


_ Our Pioneers did not fall into the category of childre 
simply have “no superego at all,” or who are harmoniously identi- 
fied with a totally delinquent neighborhood code, as the classical 
‘healthy delinquent” is supposed to be. In fact, we never met a 
child who would fit that description. Even the toughest children 
with whom we had to deal would reveal, upon closer inspection, 
that the aggressive front of behavior with which they would sur- 
round themselves needed many "special tricks” to be maintained at 
all. Below the behavioral surface, there would be a great number 


of little “value islands” left—stemming out of isolated remainders of 
earlier childhood identification, from the automatic absorption of 
of behavior” which 


non-delinquent elements in the general “code 
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n who 


even a delinquent neighborhood still has sprinkled around, a i 
of occasional real ties or dependencies with people which cou 2d 
quite be avoided after all. In short, even the ego of the toughest de- 
linquent doesn't have quite as simple a job as we might assume. 
While visibly expert in the task of producing delinquent behavior 
without much concern, it has quite a job to perform in order n 
keep all phases of that behavior from being "tax exempt from c» : 
ings of guilt. The children we talk about have many such "va T 
islands” in their personalities, and consequently their ego spends 
much time seeing to it that what they do can be enjoyed without 
the price of guilt feelings. In fact, they have little trouble getting 
away” with a good deal of behavior for the moment. To really “get 
away” with doing all this without feeling bad about it afterwards, 
however, seems to be an additional job. It is fascinating to watch the 
special machinery these children’s ego has developed in order to 
secure their behavior against post-situational guilt feelings. -€ 
The techniques described here are very similar to the “alibi 
tricks” which delinquents use in order to “talk themselves out of it 
when grilled about a delinquent job they might have been involved 
in. What we mean here is not this verbal sk 
Tepresentative of responsibili 


the “system of delusions” which 
talk 


, for the duping of which the whole machinery 
had to be invented to begin with. 


The following is a fairly cursory list of such “tax evasion from 
guilt feelings” techniques which we could amply observe at Pioneer 
House as well as at camp: 
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Re i i 
pression of own intent 


Some 

of o A 

teh dea pe m have an enviable skill of repressing, right 

teething lum a Re its e emotional gain and of cole 

TUE dele e wou tray their basic motivation to begin wi 
E > o begin with. 

i er accomplished, they can now afford to remember, re- 

te Foxe ME 2 one detail of the incident without having 

iss : d ? ah 
oe. of their conscience might be raised in this 


‘One of o 
whom ne youngsters at camp had stolen a wallet from a counselor 
openly and E y liked a lot, and whose "fairness toward him" he had 
fectly “delin epeatedly recognized before. The specific child had a per- 
this on ren superego as far as stealing as such was concerned, 
NEM. Se standard would reject as very "unfair" "to be mean 
Ssdeed ET P ho had been nice to you." When confronted with his 
freely j^ F3 had no trouble remembering, admitting, and discussing 
reed etails of his theft. When challenged, not along the line of 
E S jn a but of having been mean to somebody who had been so 
“why” epe e blocked entirely, couldn't remember a thing about just 
he didn't might have wanted to do a thing like that, assuring us that 
oe a to hurt the adult, he just needed the cash in the wallet. 
Nas pee 2 could keep up this separation of issues for himself, he 
Done Rr. safe. He would have liked nothing better than to be 
Eodfcnted x the delinquent side of the act, so as to be sure not to be 
considerabl with the real guilt" as far as he was concerned. It took 
child was pga! work in this specific case until, much later, the 
Of his ow, E. e to allow himself to become aware of the full impact 
into the n p for the adult, of the specific fantasies which had gone 
Which ie t, and could be helped to cope with the feelings of guilt 
n, post-situationally, suddenly arose. 
dden blocking in a “grilling” 
attempt to hide from dis- 
duce at all, when chal- 
xample, is sometimes a 


which real 


B 
SNR it is our experience that su 
covery T oes not always mean an 
enge di e inability of children to pro 
irect "e iu WAY. similar to that of the e s 
value pes ication that we have hit upon an area in 
sitivity might still be intact. 


He did it first 

ns do not mean the case, here, where a youngster tries to ward 

me ze by shoving it off onto somebody else. We actually mean 
the mere fact that "somebody else did it first" would really 
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constitute a chance not to have to feel guilty for something he did. 
We have pointed at this basic principle of “exculpation magics 
through the initiatory act” before. We do not claim that we can 
explain it, but have to state it as a simple matter of fact: Con- 
science can be assuaged at times by the simple awareness that the 
guilt-producing behavior was entered in only after somebody else 
had already openly done what one only intended to do.* Needless 
to point out, this is a most “illogical” way of thinking, and no sys 
tem of ethics we could conceive of actually supports such argu- 
ment. For the Unconscious, however, it seems to be a fact that, 
for “intramural use” so to speak, priority of somebody else’s guilt 
takes away the tax burden of guilt feelings quite well. 


For a long time, at camp, we were fooled by considering the youngsters 
with the most patent trend to accuse others, as the more “delinquent 
ones.” For some of them that is still correct. We had to learn, though, 
that sometimes this actually works the other way around. The great 
need to find somebody who did it first need not come from a need to 
be revengeful or accusatory, but may, on the contrary, point to the very 
intact part of the youngster’s superego. Only because he would really 


have to feel guilty for what he did, does a child sometimes seek so hard 
to find somebody else to blame. 


Everybody else does such things anyway 

This is a well-known device even among adult sinners, and 
easily enters the “self-apologetic” argument of otherwise honorable 
people, especially where obligations to larger issues are involved. 

any people who wouldn't steal one cent from another person's 
pocket find their morals crumbling if something can be pointed 
out as "general business practice." This kind of "logic," again, 
is equally indicative of two facts: that this special person's super- 


ego can be easily punctured, and also that there is still something 
that needs puncturing by a special trick, 


Lefty, a twelve-year-old boy in one of our Detroit Group Project Clubs, 
stole two watches and a ring from counselors. 


tablished that he had committed the thefts, following a long and stub- 
born “holdout,” he and his caseworker discus: 


* Fritz Redl, “Group Emotion and Leadership,” Psychiatry, 


vember 1942). V, No. 4 (No- 
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ties be was bothered at all, he replied, “The only thing that bothers 
staff ^ Ee caught." Did he believe it was right to go around "swiping 
E za je the caseworker. To this he replied, heatedly, "There isn’t 
ae € boy in my neighborhood who doesn’t steal. Everybody steals 
this in in their life, even you, I'll bet. Even preachers steal.” Nor was 
e dore of the moment. In interview after interview, Lefty 

the same argument, thus showing how deeply imbedded it was. 


We were all in on it 

odere drug of "group morale" and "we feeling" is not 
ditions rer blessing. Under certain group psychological con- 
in cea e on us. À piece of behavior which goes counter 
wik a yale ever afford without feeling very bad after- 
it En e indulged in without the slightest compunction if 
abe eso o as part of a collective enterprise. It is then as though 
invl m the child would use the very fact that so many were 
dieto " a guilt-assuaging ingredient. Under certain group psy- 
ea 3 piece behavior can be afforded as being tax-free 
Bias celings which otherwise could not. The group then 

s a palliative of individual superego demands. 
ne occasion the whole Pioneer group had been involved in a very 
ous and destructive episode of throwing bricks from the top 


th 2 E qe a H . 
i garage. We decided to have individual interviews with each of the 
ys to "rub-in" the total unaccepta 


ciall bility of such behavior. Andy, espe- 
on "à was fascinating in his real indignation at even being approached 
int e subject. Tearfully he shouted at the Director who was doing the 

erviewing, "Yeah, everybody was doing it and you talk to me. Why 


isi » à k , 
it my fault?" When it was pointed out to him that we were not say- 
he was responsible for his individu 


ine i F 
28 it was all his fault but that 
Sare in the matter, he was still unable to admit the point: “But we 
ere all in on it. Why talk to me?” 
me before 


Bie somebody else did that same thing to 
ms incredible and 


As an open argument, such a statement see 

void of all sense. An efficient delinquent ¢go though, knows to 
what wonderful use it can be put, when the task of warding off 
guilt feelings arises. In fact, we had many children, after long 
interview work, really come out with this “theory of exculpation" 
in open declaration. After we had finally crowded them enough 
so that they could not any longer ward off the guilt issue in- 
volved in what they did, they found a last refuge, in arguing 
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with themselves and with us, in this device. They really tried to 
prove that their stealing was all right because “somebody swiped 
my own wallet two weeks ago.” Needless to add, only a rather 
Primitive ego can still afford to get away with an alibi trick like 


that. 


Following the closure of Pioneer House, Danny eventually went back 
to live with his own family, since he was not able to make an adjust- 
ment in a foster home because of the unavoidably premature release 
from treatment. Slowly he 


tually he stole twenty dollars from a staff member at the School of 
Social Work with whom h 


He had it coming to him 


Using such an argument toward us or to themselves, children 


lized nations which go to war. While 


sinful, guilt feelings need not occur as 


soon as a specific act can 
be proved to be “reyen P 
P 


ge for an unjustified hurt.” 


weaker than he, he was soon in d 
way out—all he had to do was wait 
dren did something that he felt 
blanket when climbing up to his u 
really vicious and dangerous attack VicH d 
Seo diected argument that this chil ] what Se, 
care of any potential guilt feelings to which his rn ee ae 
might otherwise have made him vulnerable. 
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T d d do it, or I would have lost face 

bins oe e a se D situation is considered an extenuating 
Bother whe = 2m in the. general course of ethical argument. The 
not only find ad to steal in order to save her starving child would 
SUE even ahs Sey ready to grant her a point, but might her- 
e ee a most value-identified person, consider this a 
onl honesty can’t be afforded any more and might use 
Be, cnet ment 3 reduce her feeling of guilt. With some chil- 
nn p n y at the age of pre-adolescence and early adolescence, 
T xd bur di e which ne travels assumes importance of 
this bead gree that it actually is considered as falling into 


we ums seen many children in dire predicaments like this: Exposed 
no C pid gang, the cozy group atmosphere of which appealed to 
ego d d 4 were caught in a conflict between their individual super- 
A dira ih celinquency immun code of the group. Soon they would 
ceptabl ng into a great deal of behavior which would be quite unac- 
iis m their own value system, but they realized that non-compli- 
Pam ES the group demand would be accompanied by a total loss of 
Ee S soon as the first battle was lost in favor of this issue as a 
ín dividecl FLUE factor, they would extinguish, or at least reduce, their 
m ual feeling of guilt, by the inner argument that they "couldn't 
avoided it without being called a sissy.” 


I didn't use the proceeds anyway 


de Vd youngsters, the feeling of 
re he condition that the proceed 
way med and enjoyed. This gives the 
EL simply avoid using or enjoyi 
al € has to keep quiet. Thus we foun 
i arguing that their behavior was all righ 
RA D roke, buried, lost, or threw away the sto J 
SM ould ascribe such behavior to the "unconscious wish for pun- 
ias ent" or to other neurotically defined needs. It helps to know 
ERES Rd cases this behavior does not indicate an unconscious 
Sur o that sort but rather is a skillful device of their ego to deal 

potentials of guilt. The differential diagnosis as to which is 

€ case remains, of course, an important clinical issue. 


a camp, one season, Whitey broke into the staff quarters and stole 
veral cartons of cigarets. Many of these were used to buy his way into 
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guilt seems to be cunningly 
s of their deed are actually 
delinquent ego a wonderful 
ng them, and your con- 
d many youngsters actu- 
t because they gave 
Jen loot. Usually 


the favor of some of the tough addict smokers who had high prestige in 
his group. A few, curiously enough, he threw into the lake. He, i 
self, didn’t smoke any. In interviews concerning this behavior this las 


point became his strongest argument. “What the hell! I didn’t smoke a 
damn one, did I?" 


But I made wp with him afterwards 


A similar trick of the delinquent ego trying to dupe its con- 
science is to tie the emergence of guilt feelings to the condition that 
the victim of the act remains hostile or puts up a struggle to begin 
with. Children using this device feel totally free of blame, if this 
is not visibly the case, or if they can “make friends” with the vic- 
tim afterwards. This technique is especially effective if our delin 
quent hits upon a victim with real masochistic needs, or with 


neurotic trends toward passivity and self-punishment which play 
right into our perpetrator’s pathological hands. 


the brutality side of the iss 


Case: restitutional gestures, 
appeasement and so forth are meant to cement tl 


heir deli 
of guilt, ii a a 


He is a no good so-and-so himself 
" It seems that even where the act itself has to be admitted as 
poe guilt provoking, the possibility of being able to depreciate the 
tim involved eases the guilt issue. This type of ‘Jogic” which 
the delinquent ego displays sometimes assumes fantastic propor- 
tions. This is especially the case where the very value issue which 
makes the perpetrator's behavior so obnoxious is used to depreciate 
the victim himself. Thus, some of our thieves would consider it 
gne a good excuse for their act that the person they stole from 
was “only a goddamn thief” himself. They argue, in that case, 
on the level of adolescent “Sackroller’ who lures homosexuals into 
tempting contact with him in order to knock them out and relieve 
them of their cash. In a treatment situation, the stealing part of 
the side is usually warded off for a long time as a value issue by 
sick youngsters—it seems to them justified simply on the basis that 
the people from whom they steal “are such lowdown despicable 


à 
bums" themselves. 


Dick, who stole a fountain pen from 
Subsequently a victim of some of his cabin mates who stole his fountain 


Pen and jacknife. In our discussions with the culprits, they tried to 
Side-issue the interview with the argument, “Yeah, what are you talking 
to us for? You know what a dirty crook that guy is. Why he came in 
here and stole a fountain pen last week. What right does he have to 
complain?" “Did he steal from you?" we asked. Even after they had to 
admit that he hadn't, it still did not detract from the vehemence or 
tenacity of their plea. He was still a “lousy crook” and had it coming. 


They are all against me, nobody likes me, 
they are always picking on me 

The unconscious insight of the delinquent ego into the basic . 
machinery of morality is indeed uncanny and we should have 


learned from it long ago- It seems that the principle of "noblesse 
oblige" can be invoked only if there is a semblance of "noblesse" 
f "hostility" from the world outside 


to begin with. The experience o 

cuts down on the degree to which individuals feel themselves tied 

to the “moral code." In fact, the epitome of this technique is obvi- 
elusions to begin 


ously the development of clearly persecutory d 
with, We bave TE this displayed by our Pioneers in the whole 
phase of “treatment S ock.” During this period the children op- 


erate, in part at least, On this assumption: if we can only prove 
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the director's lodge at camp, was 


that the world is against us, then even value demands within us 
which we would otherwise recognize as valid can be balanced off 
and can be forgotten. Short of the consistent use of this principle 
for “delinquent defense,” the next step is an attempt to pick out 
of reality situations that part which may be interpreted as “an act 
of unfairness” and use it to wipe the guilt issue off the slate. ) 

It is this technique that delinquent egos use with such skill, 
when the environment in which they find themselves is really 
rejective, brutal, or at least unloving. This is why some of them 
cannot be treated at all without exposure to the totality of an 
acceptant and strategic design. 


In addition to justifying his stealing on the basis that "everybody steals,” 
Lefty also argued that his mother never got him “nothin’ that he 
wanted,” that she was nicer to his step-siblings than to him, and that his 
step-father was cruel and stingy. In reality these things were all true to 
a certain extent, as the family story proved. Thus, “if she ain’t gonna 
buy me that Bulova watch I want, I'm gonna steal one, just wait and 
see.” And he did. The fact that his mother, who did reject him, was 
still not financially able to buy him a watch anyway made no difference 
His feeling of rejection from her and the step-father was still enough 
of an argument so that he could go out and steal valuable items on à 
guilt-free basis. "How about the guy from whom you swiped it? What 


did he do to you?” we asked. This made no difference to Lefty who 
continued to argue in the same vein. 


is based on the assumption 
4 1, on 
that an individual has the right" to certain gratifications, and that 


t some reason their attainability 
the world owes me this," with 
siderations, including value is- 
sues, are secondary to that. o 
h i : : 
All the ego now s to do is to classify à specific gratification that 
the individual's impulse is after as basic, something he has coming 
rims 
a him,’ cue pre on no holds are barred. In order to abuse 
is principle as wildly as some of our youngsters d 3 y 
; o, th tion 
of their concept of “the world" and thei E poe gee 
already a prerequisite. 


During the initial phase of treatment at Pioneer House, § eres 
Director's cigarette lighter. In an interview with him m à oa : to) e n 
o 
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Wai his motivadon for e theft. His only defense seemed to be, 
a lighter but how E A pgs é be a her 
M eee IE n ns zx E EE as to steal it from some- 
One if I Aat E: 1 TS D th ow the hell do you expect me to get 
M ccr e i o I have enough money to buy one?" There 
a a ie that, having logically narrowed down his chances of 
Eua on ter to stealing it, the act itself was quite justifiable to him 
m issue" basis: “I want it, there is no other way, so I swipe 
just because I want it." 

B irum need to be stressed to avoid a misunderstanding of 
t e have tried to point out in this whole section on the strat- 
ci tax evasion. One is, again, the importance of differentiating 
B the mechanisms described here and a use of any such 
P i on in order to fool authority figures or as a semi-legalistic 
Pi. ta soften the punitive implication of a misdeed for which 
e een caught. Wherever the latter is being done, the same 
Im p quoted here may be used, but we then have to deal 
V Ha entirely different layer of "defenses of the delinquent ego, 
we shall describe shortly. What we have in mind in the 

al attempt of the ego to ward off 


secti ces 
ction on tax evasion is an actu 
own conscience and what 


ad conflict between the children's 
nd do. That is, their ego uses these devices to make delinquent 
E possible and to keep it guilt free, not to ward off outside 

: quences. The existence and usability of such defenses always 
Prove both the energetic effort of the child's ego to protect his 


deli 3 2 
Slinquency from his own "better self," and the existence of some 
Parts of an intact conscience or superego—for the really “valueless” 

and would simply enjoy 


youngster wouldn’t need any of this at all, 
a prm fun with a defiant "so what?" attitude. As in the 
the def the eme gence of resistance in the treatment of neurotics, 
and ‘ ae employed here prove both the existence of pathology 
stud er functioning of the ego defending it. Thus, the careful 
he y of such “alibi tricks” would help us in the diagnosis of what 
al enemy of our treatment effort is doing and, at the same time, 

so offer us additional insight into those parts of a child's superego 
which are still intact. The clinician, as well as the educator, might 


welcome both. 

* The other item to be stressed here and elaborated upon later on 
is, of course, the great impact of all this for practice. And this part 
is relevant not only for the educator of the disturbed child, but 
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also for the parent and educator of his normal age mate. For, what 
is disturbance later on usually was a perfectly legitimate phase of 
development at an earlier time. The very type of “alibi tricks 
children have to employ in the defense of their search for happi- 
ness which will irritate adults gives us a wonderful picture of just 
which level of superego development they have achieved, which is 
still to be entered into, where potential distortions might lurk. For 
the therapist of a disturbed child, the implications of all this are 
equally serious—for it means that in those cases the problem is not 
one of “ego support” but one of superego support and ego repair. 
The areas in which children act in the way we described are not 
the ones where their ego is “weak” or “disturbed.” On the contrary, 
these seem to be hypertrophically developed ego functions—only 
applied in the service of the wrong goal. The result of these hyper- 
trophic ego skills applied £ 


or the wrong goal must not be confuse 
with the evidence of other areas in which the ego is weak or dis- 
turbed in its functioning, though any one child may, and usually 


does, show a mixture of both. The differential diagnosis as to just 


which problem of a child is more indicative of the one or of the 
other be 


comes of prime importance, and it is with this in min 
that we want to challenge the clinician to give this item much 
thought, 


ened ee of delinquent behavior at one time or another. They 
rae eris. with other children who are too allergic 
E. vC Sla elinquency they show or whose superego emanates 
bn d its value demands. They will “pal and associate on their 
n choice with children who may be expected to support, supple- 
n» Or contribute to their own constant search for delinquent 
njoyment. It is interesting to watch how this basic principle often 
rows into companionship children who, on the basis of other 
P ne des of their personality, are really not very compatible at 
- They often have little to do with each other or look for much 


m ; ee 
s ore adequate playmates when non-delinquent activities are con- 
e : 

med. They are quick and eager, though, to search for the sup- 
henever the issue of a specific type 


vg RS type of friendship w 
elinquent behavior becomes relevant. The closest scrutiny an 
£ this issue is of 


s E p - : 
tudy of friendships made under the impact o 
reat practical importance, indeed. 


ae fascinating to watch how within the first three to four 
ae the first day of camp the delinquents - find” each other. This 
Child cross group lines, age barriers, and socio-economic differences. 
Pura cm who have never met before in their lives and may even live 
x erent parts of the state sniff out each other's delinquency poten- 
tials with an amazing swiftness which almost looks like a sixth sense. 
bls acuteness in size-up skill does not apply so much to the non- 
quent type of youngster. One boy from the Detention Home in 
ca and another from the Upper Peninsula in Michigan, not even 
skulki same cabin, were discovered the first night of camp, one summer, 
icm ds around some counselor cabins. From their behavior it was 
ea zw they were "casing" to establish the vulnerability of the camp 
ub p for future stealing. Both youngsters, 1n spite of the confusion an 
‘haos of the first day of camp, had already sized up each other's "re- 


iability” as good delinquents. 


Affinity toward gang forn 

With the science of group psychology as uni 
We sometimes feel full of envy when we obse 
youngsters developing a nearly uncanny instinct for sizing up group 
Situations for the delinquency support they might render. Such 
children will naturally drift into the type of group atmosphere 
which is clearly that of a gang structure, OF they will skillfully 
produce, or at least exploit, the phenomenon of “mob psychol- 
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sation. and mob psychology 
developed as it is, 
rve some of our 


ogy.” Without turning this item into a specific treatise on these 
topics, we want to refer only to the rich possibilities which specific 
group atmospheres offer to the delinquent child. Especially does the 
sudden breakdown of inhibitions, reality appraisal, personal affec- 
tional ties which even otherwise wellfunctioning groups suffer 
under the impact of excitement or group psychological intoxi- 
cation, lend itself to a masterful pick-up by the delinquent manipu- 
lator. He is able to get others and himself into more delinquent 
activity under those conditions than even he would dare or would 
be able to devise under other circumstances. This phenomenon 
is intensified when a number of children with delinquent egos 
live together in a group to begin with and when they have a 
chance to solidify their individual delinquent defenses into some- 
thing like an officially recognized “group code.” It is as though 
those youngsters knew that submergence int 
code would be the best antidote against th 
individual superego demands, w 
enjoyment of delinquent fun. 


o a delinquent group 
e remainders of their 
hich might hamper their guilt-free 


mechanism by which youngsters man- 
exempt from value conflicts: if some- 
Whole sequence of events after that can 
rinciple of “exculpation through the initia- 
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age to consider themselves 
dy else “does it first," the 
be chalked up to the p 


t »2 
sv ei of es youngsters don't stop at using this con- 
E erar o heir ego is skillful enough to produce such a 
ele son : bog es an impulse. What they do is this: they 
aois ebody else into an act of aggression, defiance, delin- 
of, the acta sort or other. As soon as the other child starts it 
the Te fa = to pick it up from there and enjoy the rest of 
Berin with e hain as though it had come from the outside to 
kes re is especially visible along the line of aggres- 
de E ra "rad One boy will "dare the weakest link in . 
of he ar, i his or that, and once the other boy has started 
m take the clue from there, but now with total abandon 
y value compunctions he might otherwise have felt. The alibi 


tri ; 
tick mentioned before now does the job for him. 


remely skillful in engineering “riots” 


Al " 
t Pioneer House, Henry was ext 
lor had left the sleeping rooms or 


ND e After the counse 
Dur ile she was still in there, Henry would ingeniously use stimu- 
Book yarns like, “Hey, Andy, Danny fat-ass swiped your comic 
USO he gonna let him get away with that?" Andy would then tear 
comic t e sleeping room to pound on Danny's sleeping room to get "his 
this book back," even though he knew Danny hadn't swiped it. At 
Gut point Henry and Joe, a third boy in the sleeping room, would dash 
mend start wildly chasing through the house. From here the excite- 
bas would infect the other sleeping room and soon the whole group 
ats Out of control. Henry never could be pinned down on this for he 

‘ays would say: "Who me? What did I do? Did I make him go out? 


( H "mu 
Started it and then me and the other guys did it." 


Hankering for delinquency lure 
m pest our youngsters have a grea t hi 
ith expected to be tempting toward their own impulsivity. 
tials” uncanny foresight they ferret out such “temptation Bn 
acce as themselves involved. It seems that their ego as 
a ape ‘temptation beyond endurance as 3 valid argument 
ainst guilt feelings. All they have to do then is to seek out situa- 


ü 
ons of that Sor 
W E" 
whi gund our Pioneers time and again magically drawn to activities 
y ch, though innocent looking at the start, would invariably end up 
exposing them to more excitement and temptational challenge than 
where irate 


t 
hey could take. They would invariably drift into alleys 
* Ibid, 


t affinity to situations which 
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neighbors might be expected to chase them away, so that destructive 


ti 
window breaking then would be considered an understandable “act of 
revenge.” 


They would discover, of all the many basements of the various na 
versity buildings, the one which contained a coke machine Wi =a 
seemed to be all too ready to respond to buttons instead of nicke EE 
happened to be in the Law School of all places, too. Or they x 
carefully seek out stores whose keeper could be expected to be of a 
watchful type, or browse around the rooms of counselors at camp 
whose tendency to be not too vigilant with cigarettes or cash jns 
around was known to them. In the cases we have in mind, they di 
not enter those premises with a decision to steal. All their ego did was to 


drive them toward “situational lure,” knowing it could leave the rest to 
predictable “chance.” 


The exploitation of moods 


Some of our youngsters would suffer from obvious “moods” or 
“fits,” which were part of their pathology and which, at the time; 
they really could not help. It is amazing how the delinquent ego 
of some children even exploits the internal opportunities thus 


offered to them. A child, for instance, with an intense need for 
sadistic behavior for which he reall 


to get away, so far as he was Concerned, with the excuse, “Well 
I can't help it, once I am in ate.” It is important for the prac 
titioner to be aware of this. For, while the outburst itself cannot 


have helped, had not their technique of “mood exploitation” been 
In Operation. 


Danny, whose severe fits of temper lasted twenty-five to thirty min- 
utes, became very crafty at squeezing secondary gains out of this 
symptom. On many occasions he would say things like, “Aw, Fritz, you 

ow how bad my temper is. I really couldn't help knocking Larry 
down and kicking him." This became especially prominent in his ex- 
ploitation of an understanding that we had with the school to call us 
if he became aggressively upset there so that he could be removed to 
ioneer House. Soon he was noticeably working himself into upsets to 
force the school to call so that he could be taken to the Home where 
Je much preferred to spend the day. In our interviews with him, per- 
taining to this issue, he invented many reasons why he was prone to get 
Upset in school such as “the guys make so much noise it gets on my 
Rerves and then I get mad and can't control myself." None of these 
environmental" arguments were vindicated by his reactions to similar 
Occurrences at Pioneer House itself. 


Rebel for somebody else's cause 

We apologize to Lindner for giving the wonderful title of his 
ook a somewhat willful twist. But there is no better way to 
Summarize what we are trying to refer to here. It is well-known 
What peculiar twists the current concept of "morality" may suffer 
if a deed is perpetrated in the service of some special "cause." Many 
a hero of the "underground resistance movement" would have to 
cel quite guilty for any of the deeds he committed, had he allowed 
Mmself to act that way in the pursuit of his ordinary civilian life. 

Ur youngsters, somehow, seem to be aware of that. Only, of 
Course, they don't pick a “real cause,” in anybody's terminology, for 
their exculpatory acrobatics, but are rarely at a loss for finding 
Some little issue that might be abused that way. One youngster, 
or instance, may be wronged by a teacher in school. Five others, 
Who usually don't care much about that one youngster, may hap- 
Pily seize this opportunity to "show that teacher where to get off," 
or they may wreak havoc with the furniture or windows of their 
School house, considering all this only as the secondary by-products 
of a quite justified tour of retaliation. The mechanism involved is 
clear: somebody else cause is picked as an opportunity for a 
guilt-free display of behavior which the various individual super- 


15; Robert Lindner, Rebel Without a Cause (New York: Grane and Stratton, 
44). 
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egos would otherwise hardly have tolerated. This certainly is a 


welcome enrichment of the already well-stacked list of delinquent 
defenses against personal guilt. 


Frequently when we would take the Pioneer group on a station mn 
ride we would encounter other youngsters who would be standing y 
the curb wanting to hitch a ride. Of course, for a variety of mee 
ment reasons we could not afford to pick children up for rides, 2 e 
from the fact that usually there wasn’t even room. This, however, le! 

to many incidents of baleful reprisals from the members of our E. 
group. "You mean bastards," they would say, "won't even pick up a ag 
little kid who needs a ride.” Then they might begin to throw things 4 

the driver, become aggressively wild in a variety of ways, break safety 
tules, all on the basis that we were mean to those “poor little kids. 

This is especially ironic in view of their hostile behavior toward hapless 


$ : r x ioneer 
strange children who might have wandered into their yard at Pionee 
House. 


The cultivation of delinquency-prone ego ideals 


One of the best tricks of the delinquent ego is to deny the desire 
for actual delinquent exploits, but to hang on to an ego-ideal e 
a person whose image is secondarily encouraging of delinquent fun. 
Movies, radio, television, and the comics offer ample stereotypes 


for those whose creativity doesn't quite enable them to fabricate 
their ego ideals out of their own ingenuity. The normal child, o 
course, makes leoiti 


E s cal role while the real issue is being 
dislocated into marginal details, “not worth the attention of the 
wakeful mind.” In the normal dey 


/ E is to support impul- 
sivity enough so that it can be discharged in f ER 


antasy and play. The 
in earnest to “excul- 
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pate” itself from real-action guilt. What started out as a game of 

Playing gangster” may soon end up in a real stealing episode and 
with our Pioneers we rarely stood a chance to squeeze any guilt 
feelings out of them for such thefts. They considered us fussy for 
making so much of an issue that "really" was only the by-product 
of a fantasy game. With some youngsters this abuse of ego ideals for 
secondary delinquent gain may go so far that they actually begin 
to "play act" the role of their hero so constantly that nearly every- 
thing they do from now on is in their fantasy, not the "real self" 
any more. Needless to say, guilt saving through such a device is, 
if it is paid for by the child through the surrender of reality rela- 
tionship to an extreme degree, clearly pathological. 


Danny ran away from his own home (following Pioneer House clos- 
ure). For a few hours he hung around a riding stable on the outskirts 
of Detroit. He fantasied that he would live in the woods, steal a horse, 
and forage for food “outlaw” style. Supported by this role play, he went 
toa nearby small town and stole a bicycle, obviously a symbolic equiva- 
ent for the horse. With this he rode into the night and was picked up 
y State troopers. Two aspects of this exploit were quite impressive: 

1). Usually Danny was very frightened of the dark, yet under the 
Power intoxication of his outlaw self-image he was fearless on the dark, 
onely country roads, so befogged that even the State troopers could not 
understand how he was able to navigate them, and (2) any attempt on 
ur part to emphasize the seriousness of the stealing part of the episode 
went by the wayside in the face of his repeated assertions that he was 
only being an “outlaw,” and what did we think an “outlaw” would do 
when he didn’t have his “hoss” to ride? He even joked about it as a 
.8g”.and about how he had amazed the State Troopers with his “dar- 
ing? 


Delusion of exceptionalistic exemption from 
the laws of cause and effect 

Some children are not primarily plagued with guilt, but they 
are afraid of the realistic consequences—physical danger or societal 
retribution. when caught—of their acts. There is one good way of 
removing that block: if they develop the idea that what might be a 
Normal course of events could not take place in their case because 
they have exceptional luck, wisdom, skill, or something like a pact 
With fate, then fear as well as guilt become unnecessary. Those 
children lull themselves into intensive delusions of inviolability— 
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some of them simply in terms of daring danger, others in terms of 
"I never can be caught.” Not only are they unaware eg 
quences, like the ones described under "ego disturbances be a 
but they go a step farther than that: they make it an issue 

believe that the laws of nature and social retribution have no effect 
on them. They run around like people with a magical charm 
around their neck and, as with those, actual evidence has no 
chance to sink in. Some egos, in their effort to protect delinquent 
exploit, even go so far as to surrender their original baka, 
namely that of reality testing. In order to protect the reality o 
delinquent fun, they resign themselves to accepting clearly mysti- 
cal illusion as a basis for their lives. Where this is still a skillfully 
maintained ego-supported illusion. with a purpose in mind and 
where it deteriorates into actual schizophrenic delusions, is a dis- 
tinction important but not always easy to make. The safest indi- 
cator in favor of the "delinquent ego defense" 
have found so far is that this madn 
is a "purpose" to it, while other re 
clearly in the saddle in other areas o 


interpretation we 
ess is only active where there 
ality testing functions remain 
f their lives. 


One of our campers insisted th 


at he was able to see in the darkest part 
of the woods at night with no 


c flashlight. On many occasions he woul 
missing from his cabin at night and could be found hidden in the 
woods near the kitchen which he would be waiting to “raid” after 


ngage in delinquency operations of one 
kind or another, he would d anes fen Seir at night just 
to "test out" and enjoy this "skill" at navigating around in the dark. 
This same youngster had also a magical belief in ibis own agility and 
daring. We were informed on e d 
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Dependency on delinquency-tied ambitions and skills 


The courtroom argument by hoodlums that “this is the only 
profession they know and can make a living at, and therefore it is 
too late to change” is well enough known. In fact, with some of 
them we cannot deny that, by now, they have a point in their 
favor. They have failed to develop any of the qualities, skills, taste 
patterns that it takes to succeed in less illegitimate efforts and we 
may even sympathize with their hesitancy to surrender a field in 
which they excel as they do. This, however, is true only if we 
think of where they are right now. When they started out on their 
delinquent careers the situation may have indeed been the reverse 
One. From a variety of then still open possibilities such youngsters 
managed to pick those skills and careers which would also allow 
them the enjoyment of secondary gains from delinquent exploits. 
It is true that, from then on, they spent as much energy, frustration 
tolerance, and sincere "job enthusiasm” on their endeavor as any 
ambitious young man or woman might put into his regular career. 
But their ego obviously played them a trick—and it was a safe trick 
to play. It tied their delinquent exploits to the safe strings of 
achievement pleasure, status enjoyment, efficiency pride. These 
Statifications naturally become so important in their lives that it 
Would be a great sacrifice for them to accept the prospect of what 
they would consider a bleak, badly paid, and inglorious though 

Moral” existence. 


This could be most clearly seen in our pickpockets at Camp. We were 
impressed with the hard struggle they would have with their intentions 
to mend their ways. For they had much actual gratification involved in 
their nearly magician-like skills, and the admiration they elicited even 
tom their disconsolate victims offered such a rich diet of narcissistic 
Sratifications that there would hardly be another endeavor that could 
anywhere equal this satisfaction promise. If their ego wanted to 
Secure this type of gratification for good, it couldn't have done a better 
ob. Really, when under a self-imposed diet of restrictions, deprived of 
the Practice of their skills, these youngsters seemed to suffer like a 
Musical genius who isn’t supposed to touch his instrument for a while. 


Defense Against Change 


It is impressive to watch what an efficient delinquent ego can 
9 to still the voice of conscience by the hypodermic of its alibi 
tricks; it is fascinating to observe the delinquent ego in its helpful 
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efforts to seek out and cement the opportunities for delinquent fun. 
But if you really want to see what it can do, try to tangle with it 
more directly. Try to expose it to a situation which is meant to bring 
about change—and you will see a display of all the fireworks at its 
command. 

Needless to say, such opportunity is best studied when delin- 
quent egos are exposed to a full frontal attack in a residential treat- 
ment design. There they really have to fight for their existence. 
Our chapter on "Treatment Shock” will give an illustration of 
such a fight. Let us now list separately the various techniques 
involved by the ego in its defense against change: 


Confessional constipation 


Some children get flustered, embarrassed, somehow blocked, and 


, but when they are cornered—thus 
might have to become 

ke fire by a good dclin- 
quent ego. 


Innumerable times at Camp this scene would re 

or maybe even the whole 

during Which we tried to get them to admit just what they stole where 

on that trip to town. That was all 

e if oy woul "In fact, we promised them 

Ug P wou oe [ of the articles to their origi- 
al ov ar so FR 8 to Worry or fear. Sometimes we even 

promised to pay for the damage done by them with no other questions 

raised. This, of cou s 


tse, was our trick, For in reality we were trying to 
situation where th 


> make them admit that adults were “fair,” could not be 
accused of being “hostile,” and that m 


aybe in this place their stealing 

was mean or silly or both. Yet—no Cia for such fer to with 
elinquent egos. They know too well where the real danger lies. We 
would have got our loot back more easily if we had threatened unish- 
ment—for that would have been “internally safe.” The dancer of being 
put in a situation where they might have to admit we were fair was 
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well sensed by their vigilant ego. Result: it had them “clam up.” Their 
loot was literally sticking out of their pockets, they knew we knew they 
had it, they would even have gained by letting us handle it from there 
on. Yet— a total “clam up.” And, of course, their ego was one hundred 
percent right from a strategic point of view. For their clam-up forced us 
to be the ones to insist that they stole the stuff (which made us dis- 
trustful enemies in their eyes). We finally had to take the things out 
of their pockets (which put us in line with the most hated bullying, 
third degree cops) and we were forced to take them back to their owner 
anyway (which made us mean so-and-sos of adults who don't want 
children even to have a little bit of fun and even take their toys away 
from them which weren't worth much money to begin with). In short, 
their confessional constipation, seeming so “senseless,” is obviously the 
most expert trick their delinquency defensive ego could have displayed: 
reversing the tables in one swoop. While losing the loot, they are win- 
ning the battle of triumphant evidence of hostility against us. 


Our Pioneers, by the way, had both forms of inability to con- 
fess, even where confession would be a reasonable way out. Some- 
times it was due to real embarrassment or guilt blocks, like those 
of the neurotic child. At other times it was the type of confessional 
constipation as ego defense described here. We had quite a time 
learning to tell the two apart, which, of course, is a prerequisite 
for adequate clinical handling. 


Escape into virtue 


The delinquent ego, like any good military strategist, makes 
ample use of camouflage and strategic retreat. Sometimes, when 
things get really dangerous, the safest stall is to produce some of 
the changes the adults seem to be so keen on, without real sur- 


render. 


At Camp we would often get amazing "improvements" after an un- 
usually short time, sometimes of whole groups. Only the naive ones 
among us, of course, were fooled by such maneuvers. What this really 
meant was that these children caught on to where the real danger lies. 
And as long as they showed surface improvement along the lines that 
seemed so important to us, they would be safe from too much “inter- 
viewing” and they would be sure to be “left alone.” The same trick is 
well known to work in detention homes and jails. It is not only true 
that you get less punishment and more privileges if you make a “good 
adjustment” to institutional routine; you are also “safer” from the more 
delinquency-dangerous aspects of reformatory life. If you just let down 
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on your symptomatology a bit, or show one special “cooperative” be- 
havior here or there, neither minister nor priest nor psychiatrist will 
bother with you nor does the salvation-hungry educator have you in 
for long talks. In fact, even parole boards can easily be fooled that way 
because they basically judge you on your “adjustment to the institu- 
tion,” having little chance to know what bigger jobs you really prepare 
in your fantasy while “in stir.” 


With our children, such “escape into virtue” could happen on 
an individual basis, or as a collective phenomenon. Sometimes 
whole cabins at Camp might really be full of cooperative activity 
interests, and function much above what the members possibly 
could keep up for long. Such collective “escape into virtue” offers 


the individual member an additional item in the armory of his 
defense.* 


Group ostracism against those who reform 


This was one of the greatest nightmares we went through in 
our early experimentation with group therapy for children who 
hate, at the Detroit Group Project and the Camp. We seemed to 
get such amazing results in one way. Previously totally unrelated 
youngsters, who didn’t seem to care about anybody or anything, 
did, with skillful handling, soon develop something like group 
psychological ties, interest in each other, even something like a 
more organized structure in their group life. Yet, the more “cohe- 
sive" their groups became, the more we realized that we had a 
monster by the tail. For soon that very cohesiveness of the group 
was turned full steam against us. Cohesive groups develop an 
intensive behavioral group code, adherence to which becomes an 
issue of member loyalty. Like the sorcerer’s apprentice, we had 
er Em uu n at first knew how to control. Still proud of 

e successful development of g i r 
chaos before, we suddenly bi cn a ia PD es hs 

ee g at this same “group 
pae became one of the greatest blocks against change we could 
dae Tenana ilar had igit coru 
Bi Eos enn wile? Las ant items, with high priority, in a 
ot al tele T , re, on the one hand, the avoidance 
ds m ior which might have the tint of adult-submissiveness, 
of faint-heartedness in value issues, or of "ratting" on a pal, and, 


“Fritz Redl, “Resi i » 
NS edl, "Resistance in Therapy Groups,” Human Relations, I (1948), 
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on the other hand, the production of clear acts of “daring.” There 
is tremendous group pressure brought to bear on each individual 
along that line, and severe ostracism follows a breaking of this 
code without a hearing. Like all systems of tyranny the delinquent 
gang has a chronic “loyalty board” operating, which keeps the less 
recognized delinquents in constant terror, not only of being found 
guilty, but of being misinterpreted. By this sharply defined and 
strictly kept group code and the use of the technique of ostracism 
for its enforcement, the delinquent gang offers the individual 
member an additional defense against the remainders of the voice 
of his individual, civilian conscience, should it make a delayed 
attempt at being heard. The “delinquent” part of the ego of the 
individual youngster, in turn, uses this well-known danger of os- 
tracism in a most efficient way. It gives heavy—and justified— 
danger signs at the slightest impulse to commit a non-delinquent 
act. The mere wish, for instance, to enjoy adult counselor love 
openly or to allow oneself to be seen in a “friendly private talk” 
with such an adult, would send shivers up a would-be toughie’s 
spine, and if he ever gave in to such a temptation, he would make 
sure that none of his pals was around. This source of “fear of 
being loyalty suspect” constitutes a pretty good safeguard. It ac- 
tually cuts down the volume of “adult friendly” behavior and forces 
the child into a higher display of rebellious and daring behavior, 
primarily produced “for no reason at all”—which in our case means: 
to please the loyalty board. 


Shorty, a ten-year-old youngster we knew at camp for two summers, 
had a strong need for group approval from the delinquent type of 
youngster. Ambitions to be tough and powerful, built up as a protection 
against fears and anxieties aroused in him by a psychotic mother with 
severe paranoid delusions who always frightened him with her stories 
of “attackers,” provided the case history background for this pattern. 
At the same time Shorty also wanted to have a close relationship with 
the adult but his other need to receive support from the tough group 
always superseded this. Every time he would try to come around, per- 
haps to spend a half hour in the director's lodge talking with him or 
just being near him while reading a comic book or listening to records, 
his actions provoked a group criticism: "Baby, Fritzie's pet, lookit 'im. 
Swayed by his sensitivity to their feeling, Shorty, in spite of help we 
tried to give him, never quite could make the hurdle or accomplish 
some synthesis of his needs. Even regrouping him with a less tough 
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group doesn’t work because this meant he could not have supportive 
proximity to the tougher youngsters that he needed for an ego-ideal, 


so, to prove his power to himself, he would then brutalize weaker 
children. 


Avoidance of delinquency-dangerous personnel 


We, of course, mean by this phrase dangerous to the delin- 
quency of the child. From the child’s point of view this might 
include: kids who are really nice and who might make you feel 
bad if you act too rough in their company, adults who are really 
friendly and a lot of fun, so you would have to feel bad if you 
acted too mean—and you might even get lured into being inter- 
ested in some of their programs—foster parents or house mothers 
who are swell, don’t punish unfairly, give you a break, and are 
really decent folk. : 

The basic machinery operating behind this phenomenon reaches 
far down into the most fascinating and involved problems of group 
psychology. Our studies on “contagion” have time and again con- 
fronted us with this issue; we met it in the form of “shock effect” 


there. This paragraph cannot possibly even describe the full prob- 
Jem. Suffice it to say that we th 


this peculiar phenomenon is a 
we could watch the same spec 

he youngsters with a reall 
easier on us in the beginning. 
about as “dumb and mean” as 


s more the way we wanted them to 
gan to be on the alert. This, by the 
ffective diagnostic criterion for the 
ster with a neurotic basis to his steal- 
the neurotic child relaxes this gen- 
n he feels you are all right. The 
it then, for that means you become 
really dangerous to his need fo: remaining delinquent. 

of delinquency-dangerous person- 
the educator and therapist, as it 
representative of religious ethics. 


"Fritz Redl, "The Phenomenon of Contagi i 
Therapy," in Kurt R. Eissler, op. cit, AIC i 
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The same technique is, of course, also employed against other 
children whose behavior or whole outlook.on life might mysteri- 
ously “threaten” the delinquency-prone youngster. Grouped with 
age mates who are “regular enough” guys so they can’t easily be 
warded off through simple ridicule and contempt, but who are 
openly value-identified in essential points, the delinquent ego usu- 
ally gives heavy signals of being “ill at ease,” and avoidance of 
such company is usually the result. It seems that the “company 
you avoid” may be as characteristic, if properly interpreted, of 


course, as the company you keep. 


At Pioneer House, Henry, easily the most seasoned and “professional” 
delinquent of the group, was the most pleasant for a while. When he 
began to feel the impact of the real positive adult interest and visualized 
the high gratification potentials of the Home, however, his rebellious- 
ness increased. He was markedly uncomfortable in many moments, for 
example, when a positive program structure might be going on, and the 
group was having a good time. In those moments he would snipe at 
the adult and try to start some trouble to break up the gratification pat- 
tern because these activities in combination with the leadership of the 
benign adult were delinquency-dangerous. There was an interesting 
shift in his attitudes toward the same activity—e.g. a game of cards— 
when it was not being dominated by an adult figure. Then he did not 
necessarily try to break it up, even if he himself did not participate. 
There was something about even short range acceptance of the adult 
by the other children which threatened him and which he had to de- 
Stroy. Here we see this technique of avoiding delinquency-dangerous 
personnel spread out to protect a delinquent leader's hold over a whole 


group. 


Refusal to give wp delinquency-prone life factors 

Everybody knows about some peculiar cases which had social 
workers puzzled for a while but are no longer a mystery to the 
field. We refer to the youngsters, or adults, for that matter, who 
seem to “function better"—at least, and only temporarily—where 
life is rough on them, and who seem to run away or become hope- 
lessly restless when they really “get a break.” One of the types 
belonging in this category is the youngster with a vigilant delin- 
quent ego. Such a delinquent ego knows very well “what the score 
is.” Moving from a tough neighborhood into a “nicer foster home” 
means the loss of a lot of indirect delinquency support, even 
though food and clothes may be better. Staying in a really tough 
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reformatory gives a chance for expert practice in ion bee 
tasy and group leadership skill quite different from w J x Ln 
by a friendly institution where you would yourself feel out of p 

for acting too rough. 

Ín short, ue aware as to where the real danger to a 
well-sustained delinquent philosophy of life comes from, E à 
delinquent ego holds on for dear life to the very conditions whic 
favor its fomentation and avoids having to surrender them even 
at quite a price. This is why some children will run away from 
the friendly foster home, while they toughly stick it out in the 
punitive institution which feeds their wonderful delusion of per- 
secution with constant supply. 

Among the minor and partial factors in any youngster's life 
which are indirectly supportive of the chance for delinquency, a 
few can be listed here. Some of our youngsters withstood for a long 
time all efforts to make them budget their pocket money more 
wisely. This, of course, could have many reasons. With some of 
them we were sure that what was going on belongs in this category: 
having enough cash on hand would reduce their temptation to 
bargain, cheat, steal, or feel sorry for their poverty, and thus reduce 
temptational chance as well as alibi tricks. A vigilant delinquent 
is aware of that. In other cases we think that the frantic effort to 
remain a failure, a reject, a “dumbbell” in school, which some 
children put on quite ín contrast to their ability potential, belongs 
in this chapter, too. Getting kicked out of class, or suffering from 


unbearable boredom because of non-involvement, or being scape- 
goated by smarter children or achievement-proud teachers, offers 
a wonderful inner alibi, 


if such is needed, for tough behavior, 
truancy escapades, revenge tricks, and so forth. On a minor scale, 
the hesitance of our child 


ren at Pioneer House to surrender temp- 
tation-loaded gadgets before going to school or at bedtime belongs 


in the same category. Flashlight, gun, toys, yoyos, a newly made 
drum, and what not, are wonderful temptations for abuse. Sur- 
rendering them means the reduction of a chance at non-acceptable 
behavior. It is important, though, to differentiate this case from 
the one where those props are needed for reasons of anxiety as- 
suagement or because of other, symbolic concerns. 


A youngster we had for one sessi 
I 


on at camp later got into severe de- 
inquent difficulties and was placed in the detention home. Upon being 
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visited by us there, he amazed us by speaking most positively about the 
guards, the food, and the activities. At camp where he had plenty of 
freedom, where people were really nice to him and where his activity 
diet was most elaborately planned, he had been negative, critical, 
abusive, and certainly unappreciative. In the detention home he even 
looked relaxed and quite happy though the negative, restrictive at- 
mosphere, the callous and even brutal treatment by the guards, were 
quite obvious. 


Strangulation of love, dependency, and activity needs 


Diogenes proclaimed that the safest way of not getting involved 
and remaining “free” from disappointment and unhappiness is to 
stop wanting anything. Our youngsters don’t go quite that far, 
but some of them actually develop a fakir-like ability to go without 
what they really covet, provided that this saves them from the risk 
of involvement dangerous to their delinquent outlook on life. 

Parents of normal children have often observed the same process 
in pocket edition. A youngster, for instance, may have been re- 
peatedly punished for misdeeds by being sent up to his room. 
Amazing, how many children actually develop, as a counter tech- 
nique, a real withdrawal from activity need, a taste for passive 
daydreaming which, once developed, makes them safe. They don’t 
have to change; they just don’t mind this form of punishment 
any more. The same is well known about children stored or actu- 
ally jailed for long stretches of time under obviously stupid condi- 
tions of boredom or isolation. Some of them crack up, it is true. 
Others simply learn how to “take it,” how to drop their normal 
desires for a normal boy’s or girl’s group activity fun, and how to 
be happy by newly discovered pleasures of daydreaming, dozing, 
or the proud planning of future revenge or delinquency escapades. 
René Spitz's pictures show how very little children, handled by 
disinterested institutional personnel, actually lop off their normal 
child's need for response from adults and become listlessly depres- 
sive, pathetically passive in posture and look." The delinquent ego 
of our children, where it is in action, is capable of similar per- 
formances which are all the more surprising since they are in 
contradiction to what we have said about them under "ego dis- 
turbances.” For, usually, those children have a short frustration 
span, are incapable of having their behavior defined by long range 


* Grief, a silent film produced by René Spitz, M. D. 
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goals, are addicted to the pleasures of the moment beyond reason, 
and so forth. Ali the more surprising, then, that where their basic 
delinquent trends are really threatened, their ego suddenly develops 


all these capacities so obviously lacking in the less anti-social ex- 
ploits of their lives. 


Mike was about the most “impulsive” youngster in the Pioneer House 
group; his inability to wait for anything, his immediate-gratification 
greed, his short attention span, his restless fidgeting, were well docu- 
mented in every phase of life. What a classical case of “low frustration 
tolerance!” Yet, this same youngster, we may remember, was able to 
ignore and deny his own wishes for food for stretches of twenty min- 
utes at a time, when we stood in front of him, waving a three-decker 
sandwich literally under his nose, holding out a glass of milk to him, 
offering him both friendly, temper-soothing gestures and words. The 
reason why he would refuse to eat is obvious in that situation: he 
needed to maintain the “delusion of persecution” by us on various 
grounds. However, what a feat to perform, what admirable ego strength 
all of a sudden in a child who would usually be classified as “hardly 
having any ego at all,” just because it is needed to maintain his anti- 
adult outlook on life. 


We have had a chance to marve 


i ; x l at similar features of “strangling 
their own love needs” 


performed by many toughies. We have 
seen the greedy and jealous eyes with which they watched their 
more adult-related companions allow themselves to be tucked in 
after being brought back from a rained-out overnight, while they 
would stubbornly pretend to themselves that they wanted none 
of that. From its own point of view, their “delinquent ego” is 
consistent, of course. It knows that the greatest danger in terms 
of a final surrender to adult value demands would lie Es becoming 


dependent on needs only friendly adults can really supply. So it 
takes all precautions against "getting soft." 


Mechanized Warfare with Change Agents 


A vigilant delinquent ego cannot be satisfied with defending 
itself against the temptation toward change. Over and beyond this, 
it will be confronted with situations where “change agents” s 
thrown into its life in the form of educators and na who 
make a frontal attack on its position. In those instances it has to 
be ready to deal directly with any personal effort at change--and 
it is. À good delinquent ego usually has a whole "mechanized" 
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arsenal of direct defense techniques at its disposal, some of which 
will be listed here. 


Diagnostic acuity in battle-relevant areas 


Disinterested or blind as the ego of such children often may be 
to what is going on around them, or how adults feel about them, 
when they become cornered in their delinquent exploits these same 
egos often develop a most astounding acuity of perception of at 
least those factors which are directly relevant to the issue. This 
is what makes any general statement that their egos lack in social 
perception or in contact with the outside world so obviously 
tidiculous for the cases at hand. For in these moments these same, 
otherwise cognitively deficient, egos develop hypertrophic skills for 
which even the professionally trained diagnostician rightfully en- 
vies them. Some of our youngsters, for instance, developed an 
astounding skill in such moments of being able to appraise exactly 
just when an adult would be "safe" or “dangerous”; they knew 
exactly just what modulation in the tone of voice meant the end 
of our patience, or what physiognomic and gestural combination on 
our side still meant we wouldn't “do anything about it,” no matter 
how frantically we thought we signalled the end of our permissive 
attitude. They were on to all our whims and weaknesses, predilec- 
tions and assumptions. Some of them even “sensed” in no time 
what type of argument would appease or divert or fool us most 
easily, what cajoling or affection-seeking behavior on their side 
would throw us off the scent most effectively. 

The same statements hold for their appraisal of other children 
in areas of their delinquent exploits. Time and again we were put 
to shame by the uncanny personality appraisal such children could 
make of each other, where we ourselves, with all the elaborate 
tests and case history material at our hands, were helpless. At camp, 
for instance, some of the youngsters would not only “case the 
joint” in no time with an uncanny sharpness of vision for just 
where people could hide things, which adults were negligent about 
their cash and which were not. They would also “case the person- 
nel.” They would unfailingly know which child could be trusted 
to hide stolen loot without squealing until the noise blew over, 
which other one might promise secrecy but tattle in a sentimental 
moment or betray himself by slip actions in a pinch. Some of them 
even were able to make as sharp differential diagnoses as the one 


i traz 


between a good thief and a thief on a neurotic basis, and, like the 
personnel department of an adult enterprise, would be eager and 
often able to screen out the “psychoneurotics” who couldn’t be 
counted upon from those who were eligible as reliable members 
of a tough gang. i 
Such amazing skill in factual and psychological insight is cer- 
tainly not compatible with the vague statements about “lack of 
reality testing” which we usually make about these children, but 
demands the admission of an expert reality appraisal in some mo- 
ments of their lives. It is true, however, that such acuity of per- 
ception usually is limited to the area of their immediate delinquent 
realm of interest and cannot be extended easily beyond that. The 
co-existence of contrasts in the same child would bafle us no end. 
Thus, one and the same youngster might obviously be unaware 


of the question whether we liked or disliked him, but would at the 
same time miss no clue as to w 


pliant in a specific situation. An 
about what other children felt 
complained about his obvious 
would suddenly surprise us w 
another child’s reliability 


hat might make us angry or com- 
d a child who seemed to care little 
and thought about him, so that we 
"social blindness" most of the time, 
ith the most insightful appraisal of 


index in delinquent warfare, or of his 
unconscious desire to reach out for affectionate adults. This same 
"uncanny insight" into the unconscious of other people and their 
own has often been remarked upon about adult schizophrenics, 
too. But most of the time we confine ourselves to marvel amazedly, 
and then still continue to call these people "reality detached." If 
perception of any form of reality is a legitimate function of the 
ego, such casual gliding over these facts won't do any longer. We 
had better begin to take it seriously and begin to wonder how the 
same ego, in some situations so obviously poorly reality-related, can 
all of a sudden become so reality-sharp. We think a partial answer 


developing “professional sharpn 


Biff, a pre-adolescent with a very well-developed deli 

stole a fiashlight and then cunningly "parked? it E Serge gate 

young children. He told the youngster he could play with it for a few 

days. Then “when the heat was off” he went back and said, “Hey 

gimme back my flashlight now.” In discussing it with him he me 

asked why he had selected this particular child to “park” the flashlight. 
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We even pointed out another one at random and said, “Why not that 
one?” To which he replied, “Oh, that guy (meaning the one we had 
selected at random). Sure, I'll give him the flashlight and he'll be 
happy and play with it. Then at night hell get homesick and the 
counselor will have to sit with him, special, and she may say, ‘Oh, 
where did you get the flashlight?’ and then hell blab all over the 
place. The guy I gave it to is different.” 


The legalistic mind 

We had a similar surprise coming when we began to watch more 
closely the interview reactions of children in the marginal talks we 
had with them in our group project, at the camp, and later on at 
the treatment home. In general, the clinician is inclined to have 
a quite low opinion of the interview capabilities of youngsters 
of the sort we are describing. Most of them are quite well-known 
to be the “non-verbal” type, talking about things seems to mean 
little to them, and many of them have an obvious hesitation 
about getting involved in anything like an intimate interview 
situation around personal problems at all. They remain non-expres- 
sive in such interviews. They are not ready to produce associations 
or to offer any personal feelings or explanations whatsoever and 
avoid such situations as best they can. This general impression of 
the behavior of such children in interview situations had to be 
modified a great deal, however, when we began to have marginal 
talks with them around actual issues which came up in our group 
life with them. While totally unproductive in their regular case 
work or psychiatric interview, some of those youngsters seemed to 
develop the most uncanny skills of counter-interview techniques 
when it came to a grilling situation or to an attempt on our side to 
lure them into a confession of a misdeed or to confront them with 
a particularly untenable piece of behavior or to try to shock them 
into the admission of guilt, unfairness, or what not related to a , 
specific incident in their group. In such instances, while the seem- 
ingly dull, or at least non-communicative, children still didn't talk 
very much, they seemed to be aware of all the ropes and shenani- 
gans that the most skillful attorney-atlaw could hope to call his 
own. With unerring scent for strategy they would move into a posi- 
tion most favorable for them, they would catch us in the slightest 
inconsistency or tactical mistake in our own argument, and they 
seemed to be familiar with all the tricks of counter-argumentation 
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of a person on the spot that could be found in any of the books. 
Over and beyond this, it was most fascinating to see that these 
youngsters actually seemed to believe in something like a basically 
agreed-upon "duelling code." That means, for instance, that, any 
time they caught us in an inconsistency, or a premature attempt to 
call their bluff before we could prove it, or an insinuation of a mo- 
tive for which we did not have enough evidence, or any similar trap, 
they reacted as though this proved us in the wrong. They seemed 
to imply that from now on, since we made such mistakes, we had 
no right to try to make the point we were trying to make no matter 
how obvious the real situation was to them, as well as to us. On the 
other hand, it could be observed that if we learned how to be skill- 
ful enough to avoid such traps, how to work within the duelling 
code which they themselves seemed to set, the mere fact of alle- 


nses and to take adequate 
em to be as much of a condition 
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and strategic moves which our youngsters skillfully made in argu- 
ments will be given here: ' 


Just secause I AM A cnook . . . Whenever we caught our youngsters 
in the repetition of a misdeed which was nearly identical with one they 
had been caught at before, they were immediately aware of a beautiful 
technical advantage over us. For they had us sized up in no time for the 
kind of adults we were, namely, people who wanted to be fair to chil- 
dren, who wanted to give a sinner a break, and who certainly wanted 
to convey an atmosphere of trust and confidence as an item of en- 
couragement. With flash-like appraisal of our peculiarity, they would 
in such cases immediately turn the argument away from the actual 
facts to a counter accusation against us. They would chant furiously 
and accusingly that they didn't get a break, that just because they had 
a bad record or just because they had been caught in something before, 
now even we didn't trust them any more, didn't believe a thing they 
said, etc. The effrontery with which such strategic reversal of the argu- 
ment would be pulled on us was equally as amazing as it is effective 
with the less sophisticated adult or with the adult who is still caught 
in the concept of interview techniques as developed for their more 
anxiety-ridden neurotic contemporaries. This technique had another 
advantage to it: even it if didn’t get them anywhere because we had 
the evidence in our pocket or out-maneuvered their denial attempts, 
they still could ward us off psychologically. For even when proved 
wrong, they would triumphantly withdraw behind the argument that 
nobody trusted them nohow and what was the good of it anyway.” 
Thus the ego acrobatically finagled even surface defeat into psychologi- 
cal victory over the educational adult. 


Irounpir... Equally amazing is the skill in the “rules of evidence” 
which such youngsters displayed without obviously ever having had 
any legal training. They have clear-cut concepts of just what consti- 
tutes admissible evidence and what does not and they have a very 
well-developed code about that. Whenever they were holding out on 
the admission of anything that might involve guilt, they were out- 
maneuvering us as long as it was possible to confront us with the fact 
that in the terms of their evidence code we didn’t have “enough to go 
on.” This left us “holding the bag” even though we knew the facts and 
they knew we knew them, too. The most typical and first reaction of 
our youngsters, for instance, in cases of stealing is not denial of possess- 
ing the stolen loot, if there is a risk that that is known to us, but the 
simple statement, “I found it,” with a triumphant stare at the inter- 
viewer implying, “So now what are you going to do about it?” It some- 


times takes a long time of skillful step-by-step fencing before we can 
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break down the likelihood, the possibility, or the logicality of such an 
assumption and the interviewer has to avoid carefully making the wrong 
accusation which he can’t prove yet or pulling in witnesses whose re- 
liability or potential hostility to the child in question might constitute 
a problem. Only after all this, can a further attack on the question be 
made. At camp we ran into a variety of youngsters who, even when 
called in simply because a postcard or a package had arrived for them, 
would immediately greet us with the defensive remark, "I ain't done 
nothing, you can't pin it on me, I wasn't even there and I can prove 
it, too, see." Again, this whole move primarily means a shifting from 
the potential defensive to an attack, forcing the adult to produce evi- 


dence and thus allowing the child to wait carefully for any flaw in 


th his problem, he 
have us on a side 


Hz wap no ricur to DO THAT TO ME 


skillfull "strategies of the irrelevancies” is th 


sue to the one item in a total inci 


our vision about things that actually count. Thus, for instance, when 
we would try to pin a youngster down j c 


the most impossible, extreme, and atrocious behavior he afforded at 
school that day, he would, sensing what was coming, harp on another 
item where either another youngster jostled him, or where some time 
ago the teacher accused him wrongly of something of minor importance, 
or where, in the process of struggle of the frantic teacher with the ex- 
treme behavior of the youngster in his tantrum, the adult might have 
made a minor mistake. In short, the youngster would skillfully pick up 
any such issue and now become the accuser, either against people or 
against the injustices of life. He would try to put us into a position 
either of giving sympathy or of failing to be able to out-argue his accu- 
sations. At the very least, he would gain time to get away from the issue 
at hand. Again this maneuver has a realistic as well as a psychological 
advantage for the child. For, if we fall into the trap, we may easily find 
ourselves in a most difficult position with the roles entirely reversed and 
the youngster safely escaping the issue that was important, or, if we 
don’t, the really skillful delinquent ego rarely misses its opportunity 
even then to complain that we do not pay enough attention to the 
youngster’s accusations or protestations of having suffered an unfairness 
or injustice. This, again, will be used against us in the long run even 
if the youngster has to concede the point at hand. The interview will 
end up perhaps with an admission of the point we are after but also 
with a strategic victory of the child over the basic issue we are trying 
to demonstrate to begin with. For he has found a beautiful excuse now 
to hide again behind the feeling of “nobody likes me, nobody cares 
enough about what happens to me, even you don’t listen to what I 
have to say, nobody gives a damn anyway. So why should I bother?” 


A detailed list of all the legalistic and psychological skills which 
the youngsters developed in the defense of their positions when 
under fire ought to be studied in great detail and would be a fas- 
cinating project in itself. These are only a few illustrations; some 
of the details will become clearer in later excerpts from our records. 
The implication of this, however, for practice we should not miss 
right here. It does mean that the “arguing” with youngsters, even in 
the process of simply tying them down to admitting what they did 
or clarifying issues which happened in their lives, is far from being 
a minor job to be done by untrained people or to be relegated to the 
grilling in a police station. It may become one of the most important 
fencing grounds of the clinician with the acrobatic skills of the ego 
so well trained in the defense of its psychological position. In terms 
of treatment of such youngsters with such hypertrophically devel- 
oped ego skills in the service of the wrong cause, the very task of 
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anticipating and out-maneuvering this defensive barrage of the ego 
in argument becomes an important part of the job of ego repair. 
We shall try to elaborate on that issue later. Needless to say, the 
strategic advantage of being right on the scene, having an actual 
role in the youngster's life, and being able to time such marginal 
interviews strategically at the moment which is most advantageous 
for the treating adult rather than the defensive child, becomes a 
very important issue indeed. 


Expertness in the manipulation of people and of chance 


Once the ego has thrown its weight into the defense of impul- 
sivity “at all costs,” it often goes all the way. The development of 
great skills of diagnosis of delinquency-relevant issues and of the 
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stare, which makes us misclassify them as anxiety-ridden neurotics 
who need a chance to cry on our shoulders; others know exactly 
how to display behavior that looks like the “child finally snuggling 
up to the kind adult for help” variety. These youngsters, so "uncon- 
trollable” in their temper at times, have, at others, such tremendous 
control” over tone of voice, physiognomy, and posture that they 
fool us for longer than we are eager to admit. They are equally 
skillful in manipulating life situations on the non-educational 
scene. They know how to act “cute” in public, how to wheedle 
things out of suspicious storekeepers, how to make a prison guard 
feel that he is “the only person they really trust.” Their skill as 
manipulators of the group psychological scene has roused our deep- 
est envy. They become experts in touching off “contagion chains” 
at just the right moment which catches the adult group leader un- 
awares and makes it impossible for him to blame them at the same 
time. They know exactly how to approach a tempted but still super- 
ego-ridden child so as to crumble his defenses, how to threaten an- 
other one so that the threat will work even if they aren't around to 
make sure. Their skill of “group composition” and group leadership 
is yet unmatched by anything our textbooks contain, or our profes- 
sionally trained group leaders could produce. 

Not only is all this fascinating and “cute,” it is important for the 
total strategy of treatment and sometimes dangerously powerful. 
More relevant for this item, however, is that all this is evidence 
that the general statement that these children are ego-disturbed or 
have a weak ego or are poor in reality testing or handling is ridicu- 
lously over-generalized and inadequate. For the behavior which was 
described and for which ample evidence is at hand obviously re- 
quires a wide range of most specifically developed and well-oiled 
ego functions which even the normal ego has trouble to produce 
on such an expert level. It is rather evidence that these children 
combine with the disturbedness of their ego functioning in some 
areas the hypertrophic over-development of others in different 
areas. 


Harry always fascinated us, during his stay at Pioneer House, by the 
ingenuity he had for stirring up group psychological excitement. In the 
matter of programming, for example, he would always capitalize on 
those moments when he sensed the group didn’t want to go along 
with the suggestion of the group leader. At such moments he might 
suddenly jump up and say, “Follow me, guys,” and literally, like the 
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Pied Piper, lead them wherever he wanted. He never bothered to try 
this if there was an enthusiastic group response to the suggestion of the 
leader, however. He always seemed to know when to pull the “initia- 
tory act” so that it would have the effect he desired. 


Baldy, a professional delinquent whom we observed at camp for three 
summers, had a beautifully worked-out, well-oiled approach to adults to 
ease them in their “suspiciousness” of his pursuits. Invariably he greeted 
all adults by pleasantly shaking hands, saying, “You're my pal, 
ain’tcha?” This was not done in a plaintive or pleading manner, but 
always jocularly as though he realized that the adult realized it was a 
kind of "gag" but the effect subjectively that it produced upon the 
adult was very pleasant. He especially selected adults who had top re- 
sponsibility in camp for these pleasant attentions, showing, of course, a 
keen nose for hierarchy and power stratifications. 


Absurdity of demand 


Another trick which the delinquent ego has at its disposal, when- 
ever the treatment skill of the adult becomes dangerous, can be de- 
scribed in the following way: It is obvious that one of the basic 
policies of an adult in a treatment home is to show friendliness, 
confidence, and affection, and to prove to the children that they are 
accepted and liked even in such moments when frustration or in- 
terference is realistically indicated. This very basic policy of a 
treatment home has one disadvantage, which we already mentioned 
before. Some of the youngsters with disturbed ego control are con- 
fronted with so much onrush of previously unfulfilled desires and 
us en 5 ey of sudden greed of affection and gratification 

y thrown into a frenzy. What we have in mind, 
however, 806s one step further than that, We are talking now, not 
about the is flooded with the impact of 

: permissiveness, but where the 
youngsters ego planfully and purposefully maneuvers that very 
ui ” "That means that the fact that 

the adult insists on being affectionate and gratifying is being ex- 
ploited strategically by making demands b such decree and in- 
tensity that they cannot Possibly, and should not realistically, be 
lived up to by the adult. This is done in order to use that very fact 
then as a wonderful argument cementing the delusional assumption 


of a hostile world, Thus, for instance, youngsters would insist on 


such degrees of recklessness of behavior that interference would be 
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necessary. Then they would jump on that fact of being interfered 
with and use this as an argument that we actually had lied to them, 
that we were “as mean as detention home guards,” that we didn’t 
want children to have any fun either, and so forth. Or, sometimes, 
the happy enthusiasm of some of the youngsters who wanted prom- 
ises from the adult about special program, activity, or fun, who 
would make demands like, "Let's stay up late tonight,” something 
which was still within reason, would be picked up by the more 
ego-skilled child as a wonderful chance to strike an efficient blow 
against our basic policy. Such a youngster would never miss such a 
chance to increase those demands to impossible degrees and then 
triumphantly point out to the other youngsters how wrong they 
were in trusting us or assuming us to be permissive at all. Continu- 
ing the type of illustration we started, such a youngster might at 
that moment exclaim, “Yeah, let's stay up all night and not go to 
school tomorrow.” If such a challenge would be met with an ob- 
vious drop in enthusiasm by the adult, as it naturally had to be, 
this would be immediately picked up then by the rest of the group 
as evidence that the adults were “no fun anyway, they didn't 
really want to go out for a good time, what the hell, let's stay home 
anyway to begin with." This “absurdity of demand" theme can be 
traced throughout all aspects of life from toys, presents, possessions, 
money, cigarettes, sex license, etc., to the insistence on the display 
of over-affectionate gestures by the adult. What they do is some- 
what similar to the act of the very little child who may ask the 
adult pleadingly, “Do you like me>” and follow up an affirmative 
to that question with, “Do you promise to marry me, then?" Need- 
less to say, it is clear that this technique of “absurdity of demand” 
can be used for two purposes. One is to put the delinquency-dan- 
gerous adult into an embarrassing position at the moment. The 
other is an even more skillful long range use. Well-timed and care- 
ful exploitation of these techniques is used to undermine the basic 
policy which the staff and the design of a treatment home try to 
convey. The great importance which the skillful handling of such 
issues implies and the fact that anybody that happens to be with the 
child at the time, whether psychiatrist, cook, or janitor, has to be 
aware of the total treatment policy and well conversant with the 
question of how such situations have to be handled create quite a 


challenge for practical work. 
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At Rouge Park, a public recreation area, the following occurred on a 
sledding expedition during the Christmas holidays. Joe and Sam at first 
were quite content to slide down a safe hill, Then they decided they 
wanted to slide out over the Rouge River. It had been rather warm for 
the past week and the ice was soggy. It was really a dangerous idea; 
there were even signs especially put up by the recreation department 
warning all children to stay off the river. Countless numbers of chil- 
dren, with and without adult escort, were around and no one else was 
going on the river. Yet, Joe and Sam insisted. When the counselor 
actually stood guard down by the bank of the river to stop them, they 
grew especially abusive. “Yeah, you bastards say we can have all the 


fun we want at Pioneer House but look at you—won’t even let us slide 
on the river." 


Anticipatory provocation 


This technique seems to be a side piece to the one mentioned 
before. 'The “absurdity of demand” technique tries to exploit our 
i hildren to a point where they 

be turned into the opposite. 
The technique of “anticipatory provocation” skillfully plays on the 
other side of the ambivalent relationship which the children right- 
fully expect therapeutic adults to have for them. That means that 
they try to produce aggression, fury, wrath, attack, or even punish- 
gic issue in mind. The princi- 

ple underlying this is one well in line with the basic philosophy of 
which we have already shown 
by an adult attitude of accept- 
rce them to admit our fairness 


those children to possess. Threatened 
ance and friendliness which might fo 
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or toward the house in general can be clearly demonstrated as hav- 
ing a specific strategic issue as a basis. If they can just get us to do 
what the mean, hostile, child-rejective, revengeful adults would 
do, then they are safely back where they were before and the dan- 
ger of what we try to convince them into through the way in which 
we live with them is successfully avoided. It is especially interesting 
to watch how effectively many of the tough children when stored 
in institutions with not very well-trained personnel make use of this 
counter technique. It is also interesting to watch how skillfully some 
of the youngsters, the so-called “ringleaders,” exploit this very trick 
whenever they see some of the other children in danger of falling 
for the adult, of surrendering their toughness in favor of a happier 
child-adult relationship. In such a case the really tough ones with 
much more vigilant and well-equipped delinquent egos invariably 
manage, sometimes even at great expense to themselves, to produce 
the provocative situation which forces the said adult into aggressive, 
punitive, or at least interfering behavior, and to use this very scene, 
then, as wonderful evidence to the members of their groups, as 
though they were saying to them, “See, this is what you nearly fell 
for. Do you admit now how right we are when we tell you adults 
Just ain’t no good?” The admirable skills, especially of the more 
delinquency experienced or practiced children, in choosing provoca- 
tive behavior for this very purpose constitute one of the most dif- 
cult problems in the framework of institutional treatment. 


Most striking among all of the anti-adult campaign tricks of Henry 
were his devices to lure other children away from surrender to the adult 
On stealing or other misbehavioral issues. Whenever another child 
Would be interviewed in the Director's office about some possible steal- 
ing or aggressive acting out, Henry would literally post himself outside 
the door and “heckle” the interview. He would shout morale-building 
exhortations to whoever was inside, such as, “Don’t tell 'im, let "im 
guess, heh, heh, heh. Old man Wineman Gif Wineman was doing the 
interview), old man Wineman, whatcha gonna fnd out?" Then he 
would make “raspberry” sounds through the keyhole or shout obsceni- 


ties. Invariably the Director would have to leave the interview and in- 


terfere with Henry, who might even work himself into a tantrum to 
‘sical restraint. By this time 


involve the Director in some form of phy in 
the other child would have been so replenished in morale and hostility 
against the Director for so interfering with Henry that the original 
interview goal had to be abandoned. 
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Organized defamation 


If adults cannot be provoked into aggressive behavior, then the 
delinquent ego has one trick left to fall back on which isn’t quite 
as good as anticipatory provocation but can serve as a temporary 
substitute for a while. That means that all you have to do is keep 
up a careful campaign of gossip propaganda along the line of pur- 
posefully misinterpreting the motives for what adults may do. Thus, 
there is usually one youngster, at least, in any group of tough chil- 
dren, who will be expert in seeking out Opportunities to argue 
away” the implications of the behavior of basically friendly and fair 
adults. Such youngsters will either deny the fairness and affection- 
ateness of the motive out of which the adults acted or they will 
actually invent the most absurd, negativistic, and hostile motiva- 
tions. ‘They will have an enormous skill, like all rumor mongers, in 
thinking of exactly the type of argument that will hit the potential 
conflict area most safely. Thus, such children will at regular inter- 
vals proclaim generalized stereotypes like, “Those goddam sons of 
bitches, adults ain’t no good, don’t ever trust none of them,” or 
“They are just trying to save money in this goddam dump,” or 
“Yeah, do you see how mad he'was, but he didn't have enough on 
us this time," and so forth and so on. Or, they will try to ridicule 
behavior which is clearly affectionate, making it out to be the weak 
helplessness of a disinterested adult. This type of propaganda is 
especially skillfully made by children with great acrobatic ability 


in the initiation of contagion chains. Thus, when a friendly adult 
will want to say so 
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dren, that is, group members whose too openly acceptant gestures 
toward the adult become somewhat dangerous. What the young- 
sters really do in that case is defend themselves against the effect 
of "positive contagion.” They are afraid that either they them- 
selves or other children in the group might finally be swayed in 
their defiant attitude to adult personnel if the children who act 
friendly to them, or are “good” and more reasonable to adult de- 
mands, are allowed to demonstrate openly such behavior time and 
again. They are well aware of the basic laws of contagion and of 
the terrific danger that the clear visualization of reasonable and 
friendly behavior toward adults might finally break down the bar- 
rage of artificially produced provocative negativism. These children 
develop defamation as a planned counter technique. Thus, the 
youngster who is “nice” and reasonable is not only not recognized as 
such, but is immediately accused of being a sissy, a coward, of being 
yellow. The youngster who more openly shows his need for per- 
sonal adult affection in a variety of infantile gestures or demands 
and who seeks parent substitute roles from the adult is derided as 
being a crybaby, a mother's little boy, a fraidy-cat, and what not. 
This general defamation is sometimes reinforced by an actual provo- 
cation of the victim into negative behavior in order to gain addi- 
tional material for defamatory propaganda practice. For instance, a 
youngster with an open friendship toward an adult counselor will 
be “dared,” by the tougher members of the group, to do something 
mean, nasty, silly, and reprehensible to him much beyond what that 
youngster’s actual delinquency range would permit him to do. If 
this works, they can’t lose. Either they get the youngster to do it 
and thereby create a sharp conflict between him and the adult as 
they hoped they would, or the youngster refuses and does not pick 
up the “dare,” which gives them a chance to throw at him the 
barrage of defamatory propaganda with great vehemence. In group 
work with such children, it is especially important to be aware of 
the relevance of such processes for the problems of group hygiene. 
If not handled well, the gossip and defamatory accusations hurled 
In groups may really begin to define member behavior more severely 
than the actual relationships between children and adults would 


otherwise justify. 


"See footnote 5. 
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A gripe session was being held at camp with one of our groups. The 
issue involved their having taken some boats "illegally," i.e., without 
counselor knowledge, into the middle of the lake where they actually 
engaged in some very risky practice which might have resulted in a 
drowning. Much of the discussion had been devoted to just getting 
them to “settle down" and admit the seriousness of what had happened 
so that we could "rub in" its unacceptability. Just at about the point 
when most of the group had settled down, Red, the undisputed boss 
of the group, pulled one of his characteristic stunts. He ran over to a 
nearby table, pulled off a mug sitting there and pretended to drink 
whisky from it, and put on a real "goofy" drunk act. This sent the 
group into a wild derisive mood and, of course, made Red's next move 
very easy. "Yeah, those goddam counselors," he exclaimed, "sure they 
say ‘now let's have lots of fun, boys’ but if we take a boat out they act 


like we was all babies. All they do is lie to you about having fun. Shit 
on this camp.” 


Friend without influence 


Anybody who has ever had a hand in training young and en- 
thusiastic teachers or group leaders will remember that one of the 
most difficult jobs is to help them become realistic about the differ- 
ence between love and identification. The theoretical issue is clear 
and hasn’t changed much since the earliest days of psychoanalytic 
conceptual development. In a nutshell, this is the situation; in or- 
der for an adult to get the child really to incorporate any of the 


values he stands for and thus to gain real inside influence over him, 
1t is important that a child like the ad 


friendly relationship, however, is only the 
lue transmission. An 
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à . Real influence is de- 
pencent on the emergence of the second process after the first basis 


for affectionate friendly love relationship has been secured. This is 
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E called "identification. According to the classic pattern, it 
asically means the same in all the million varieties which can be 
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observed in life. The child renounces some of the intensive de- 
mands for counter love from the adult and replaces those exuberant 
love demands by a readiness to incorporate part of the personality 
of the adult into the ego ideal and finally into the superego. What 
originally were value demands coming from the outside from an- 
other person toward the child are now established as superego 
demands inside him. 

We sympathize with all the criticism of over-simplification to 
which this model of “identification” has been subjected over the 
years, and we realize that many modifications and specific addi- 
tions should be placed in the picture so that it may make any sense 
for the practitioner. Basically, however, the story still holds for all 
of us. As long as the youngsters just like us, this affectionate tie 
reserved for people who are nice, pleasant to be with, or whom it 
is nice to know, have near, possess, etc., will not lead to a process of 
identification. We really remain "outside" and our influence on the 
child's life is negligible. In the training of young teachers and group 
leaders this dinae between love and identification constitutes, 
as we said, one of the most difficult items to be got across simply 
because the personal love demands and narcissism of the adult get 
easily involved, because the smoothness of the process of being 
iked by and popular with the kids is more gratifying than the ar- 
duous and highly ambivalent relationship with children who begin 
to surrender gradually in terms of a process of identification. 

ainly, however, it is hard for the young practitioner to become 
aware of this difference because of the general confusion in the 
field, which does not always see that difference clearly either, and 

ecause of the great symptomatic difficulty. For, from the outside 
without special diagnostic criteria, it is not easy to know at each 
phase of development of such a relationship just what is going on. 
€ youngster with an enthusiastic love relationship or friendship 
to the adult looks from the outside more like the really successful 
Victim of basic changes than the youngster who goes through the 
arduous struggle of renouncing his love demands in favor of an 
identification process. The development of criteria for a clear ap- 
Praisal of this difference is one of the most needed tasks yet to be 
one in the field of teacher training, group leadership, supervision, 
as well as in all educational practice. 

While the professional practitioners 

Seem to have trouble with this process, 
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and even the theoreticians 
the toughies we are talking 


about have none. As in so many other areas, the vileo of faci 
ego has equipped them with an acuity of ar ek ic ies 
professional field cannot match and compared with which our cu 
rent research looks utterly bleak and naive. For it seems that some 
of the toughest, most recalcitrant, and, in other areas, most Wes 
tive youngsters have the sharpest perception for this very issue 


hand. They are totally aware of the strategic implications of this . 


difference and on top of that they have discovered the wore 
advantage for their position if they only use this insight wp 

At first sight, the safest defense against the danger of love e 
its implications seems to be a barrage of hatred and of ip e 
warfare. That way a delinquency-identified child wards off the 
adult and his attempts at influence most effectively. However, this 
is true at first sight only. The more vigilant delinquent ego soon 
catches on to the disadvantages of such open warfare. First, some 
adults are wonderfully persistent and the attempts to provoke them 
into the aggression needed to maintain one's hostility are met with 
such a continuous reservoir of affectionate strategy that the open 
battle in the long run seems to contain more advantages for the 
adversary than for oneself. Second, it is a very time- and effort- 
consuming job, hard on the nerves of all involved, and not every- 
body's business. On the basis of that insight, those youngsters 
suddenly discover the great advantage of a “cooperative deal.” As 
soon as the delinquent ego is aware of the basic machinery involved 
and cannot be fooled about it any more, it asks, why not use that 
insight for more effective protection which has the added advan- 
tage of fooling the opponent even better? That means, since the 
therapeutic, as well as the educational adult seems to be so eager 
to like and be liked, seems to be so naive in the delusion that an 
affectional tie once established solves all problems, why not offer 
it to him? Besides some of those grown-ups are pleasant people to 
live with, deserve some kind of recognition, are decent and quite 
different from some of the other enemies with which the delinquent 
has to deal, so that in the long run it is hard for him to keep up 
à constant hostility barrage, anyway. Why not enjoy certain friendly 
relations on both sides, save one's energy for more delinquency- 
relevant issues and live with more relaxation than the constant 
heavy-weapon warfare would allow? In short, th 
begin to realize that a Surrender to 
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ese youngsters 
the personal relationship of 


——— 


affectionate friendship with the adult is safe as long as they only 
make quite sure that it will never lead to identification. 

Thus, the hostile and hateful barrage of warfare is suddenly 
dropped, the adult is accepted up to a high degree as a friendly 
person, a pal, a regular guy, and is even allowed entrance into 
many of the intimacies and details of one’s own feeling, emotion, 
life, and secrets. At the same time, an unspoken rider seems to be 
attached to the pact. This says: I am your friend and will treat you 
as such; I accept your friendship on an equal level and will cherish 
this as such as long as we both know “where we are at.” For, while 
I like you as a person, I want none of your advice; while I accept 
your help in “civilian matters,” I want you to keep out and stay out 
from any issue connected with the basic delinquent warfare. The 
adult who does not know his “place” in such a pact soon becomes 
uncomfortable, is considered too dangerous, and the friendship 
offer is withdrawn in favor of a return to the previous warfare or 
to other techniques mentioned before, like that of defamation, etc. 
As long as this pact is unconsciously accepted by both parties, the 
outside picture looks so close to success that it is understandable 
that time and again we fall for this delusion. 

We want to make it quite clear, by the way, that we do not imply 
at all that this type of “friendship” is not sincere, and that the 
child actually is only putting up a barrage of feelings he does not 
have. On the contrary, we actually postulate that the “friendship” 
part of it is very sincere indeed and quite genuine. These young- 
sters do allow themselves real feelings of love to such adults; they 
permit quite genuine feelings of friendship and gratitude to blos- 
Som on a strictly interpersonal basis. In fact, they can afford this 
just because their unconscious reservation that this love must never 
lead into identification is so clear. It is just because of the real 
sincerity of the friendship and feeling side that the practitioner is 
so easily fooled and that even the experienced professional fre- 
quently falls into a trap which he thought reserved for the unso- 
phisticated lay public. In fact, we had better admit right here and 
now that in situations where we had less of a possibility of total 
observation and intensive life with the children involved than in 
Pioneer House, we too could recite many cases where the symptom- 
atology of a positive relationship of a previously tough child to the 
educational adult easily fooled us into confusing it with the estab- 
lishment of a real identification process. 
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We assume that almost anybody who has worked intensively 
with children of the type we are talking about has, as we do, a 
whole collection of customers on his hands with whom he had par- 
tial success but whom he later lost track of for one reason or an- 
other, who obviously were not really cured but returned under the 
pressure of reinsertion into the old neighborhood to delinquent 
symptomatology and finally drifted around and ended up as cus- 
tomers in various jails with a high mobility between jails of the 
different states. Among them are youngsters who, sometimes only 


oungsters or young adults 
ey move from one jail to 
hen they are in trouble, 
tiod of temporary good 
mes those “grateful cus- 
r us as therapists, whose 


their friendship we want to be sur 
without influence." 


sue altogether. One, let us not forget 
techniques" are not to be considered 


the basis of some theoretical considerations, our primary object 
here was to pull together observations and insights which would be 
fascinating and of help to the practitioner. It might be wise to 
realize the tentativeness of all of our knowledge in this area at this 
stage of the game, to consider all of these headings more as titles 
to focus our thoughts around than as actual theoretically sharply 
defined categories. The other reminder which might help us to put 
this whole chapter into place is related again to the implication 
which the term “delinquent ego” might assume, which we hoped 
to avoid, but which still has us worried. In the extreme case, the 
techniques described come close to being something like an armory 
of the well-cemented delinquent character in his fight against the 
world. However, we want the basic mechanisms described here to 
be considered applicable to a much wider range of situations, even 
to such where the word “delinquent” in its original meaning loses 
its sense. That means that what we described here under the title 
of defense techniques of the “delinquent ego” are actually tech- 
niques of defense anywhere, whenever an ego makes up its mind 
to stick to impulsive demands or to its pathology against changes 
which the educator or clinician is trying to bring about. The reason 
for this assemblage of defense techniques, as compared with the 
usual list of “defense mechanisms” well-known in literature, is 
primarily that we have to deal here with the well-entrenched, 
aggressive ego trying to protect impulsive gratification chances 
against the world outside and also against remnants of superego 
demands within itself. In the process of warfare of the ego against 
anybody who tries to touch socially unacceptable gratifications or 
clinically repudiated pathology, any one of these techniques may 
be employed with greater or less intensity and they may turn up 
in a most fascinating variety of combinations. This means that 
while the list described here constitutes the armory of “children 
who hate,” the ego of any child, especially the normally growing 
pre-adolescent and young adolescent, will at times have jobs to 
perform similar to those his more disturbed contemporaries have on 
a larger and more chronic scale. This further means that the same 

asic ingredients of ego defense against educational surrender and 
change can be observed by all teachers and parents and the techni- 
cal issues of just how to go about meeting the ego that defends 
itself against change becomes as relevant as it is for the clinician 
in a treatment home. Only the type of illustration used, the scope 
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of the problem, and the sharpness of focusing to the clinical issue, 
make the things described here different from what the parent and 
educator have to live through in their tasks of daily life. With 
slight modifications which we may easily leave to the imagination 
of the reader himself, what we said here is postulated to be appli- 


cable to the normal child in the normal pursuit of daily life with 
the adult. 
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THE PATHOLOGY 
OF A SICK CONSCIENCE 


WE have followed the ego of our children through its moments of 
helplessness and despair, when it finds itself unable to perform its 
task. We have also traced the tricky way in which it sometimes 
scurries to the defense of delinquent impulses against the world 
around and against the “voice from within.” It is time to ask this 
additional question now: just what happened to the voice of their 
conscience? What is their superego really like, provided they have 
one at all? 

Let us begin once more with a 
the superego, since that term is used in so many different ways, has 
so many controversial issues attached to it, that we might easily be 
misunderstood. By the way, we are using the words conscience and 
Superego synonymously here. Theoreticians will tell you that this 
isn’t quite correct, and we agree. For the purpose we have in mind, 
though, this distinction is negligible. In both cases we talk about 
that part of the personality whose job it is to represent value de- 
mands, to stand up for them in case our impulses try to get out 
from under their implications. Various schools of thought differ in 
the extent to which they attribute certain well-known functions 
connected with these value issues either to the ego or to the 
superego. Some would want to make the superego the seat of all 


value issues, loading it not only with the task of representing values 
and standing up for them, but also with the power or subduing 


recalcitrant impulses in case of a value conflict. Others—and we 
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short glimpse at the concept of 


have joined them for reasons of conceptual economy—have decided 
to ascribe all actual “power functions” to the ego, leaving the super- 
ego with the task of identification with value contents and with the 
job of giving adequate danger signals when value issues are in- 
volved. Since all this is really auxiliary theory, it would not make 
too much difference which of the two versions is adopted. In short 
—and we know our non-psychiatric reader will be happy that our 
terminological compunctions approach their end—in this book we 
shall assume that it is the job of the ego to decide whether a given 
value danger signal will be obeyed or not and to muster the force 
to subdue value-opposed impulses into submission. The superego, 
as referred to in this book, will be expected to fulfill a double task. 
` TIt will be expected to “represent certain values.” It will also be 
expected to give “value danger signals” whenever a conflict between 


value and impulsive strivings Cid) is imminent, or when a violation 
of value issues has taken place. 


Just how does a conscience become what it is? 


The early psychoanalysts, after Freud had presented them with 


this concept of a superego, primarily concentrated on the task of 


finding out just how a child goes about establishing “within him- 
self” parental value demands, originally made upon him “from the 
outside.” The general assumption was—and still is—that parents 
unavoidably and wisely make certain demands upon their children 
and, through their attitudes, represent certain "values" toward 
them. The child "incorporates" the original parental value demands 
through a complex process called "identification." He then estab- 


is forbidden even if parental disco 
feared. 

This early concept of conscie 
enough model to use, but it is im 
of its development discovered ov 


very or punishment is not to be 


nce or superego is stil a good 
portant to add some of the details 
er the years. For the practitioner 


* One of the most comprehensive books on thi topic is Edmund Bergler's 
The Battle of the Conscience: A Psychiatric Study oF dd em "Workings of 
the Conscience (Washington: The Washington Institute of Medicine, 1948). 
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who is not primarily concerned with psychiatric or sociological 
theory, we shall make a long story short and confine ourselves to 
listing only some of the later contributions of exploration and 
research to this issue. We assume now that the original incorpora- 
tion of parental value demands through the process of identification 
is not all that counts. In fact, we know that some of the original 
value demands taken in by the little child must be discarded Fade 
process of normal growth. At the same time, a variety of new value 
demands will have to be added over the years, which become im- 
portant later but would have made no sense when the child was 
still young and therefore were not made. Moreover, other sources 
besides the original parent figures add their influence. The child’s 
ego ideals, for instance, may receive nourishment from images of 
heroes, saints, explorers, great men, or from actual persons who play 
a role in his real life and with all of whom he may identify later. 
The content of the value system of an adolescent is certainly also 
influenced by the “group code” of the gang with which he travels. 
Furthermore, sociologists and anthropologists have shown us in 
detail how many items which constitute part of the so-called “cus- 
toms and mores” of a community in general are finally incorporated 
by the growing child into his superego, where they are added to 
older value demands and become hardly distinguishable from them. 
Just how this later incorporation takes place is still a theoretical 
puzzle. Some of it seems to happen via the detour of a relationship 
to people who represent such value issues and become important in 
the child’s life. At other times it nearly looks as though whole value 
Contents were “picked up out of the air” by dint of sheer exposure 
to group life. 

However this may be, by the time we g 
talking about, their superego is already an 
of value contents derived from a variety 0 
different developmental stretches and through different pr 


et the children we are 
assortment of a variety 
E sources, assembled at 


ocesses. 
loi 2 H t B » 
he original act of "identification with the parent figure started 


it all off, though, and often leaves a deep imprint in spite of many 
other factors at work at later times. The complexity of this devel- 
opment and the detailed analysis of the various parts of a child's 
conscience constitute a clinical problem far beyond the scope of this 
study. What counts at this moment is the fact that, no matter when 
assembled and where derived from, these various value demands 
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are by now not dependent on outside reality pressures any longer, 
but have become a solidified “voice from within.” 


What tasks has a well-functioning 
conscience to perform? 


It obviously isn’t enough for the superego or conscience to “repre- 
sent value demands,” with which a child has “identified.” It also 
has to let the child know whenever a value issue is or is not in- 
volved. It is the legitimate function of the superego to give what 
we might call “value danger signals,” just as the ego has to give 
signals of physical danger in case of a conflict between impulsive 
wish and reality threat. In short, the voice of conscience ought 
to start nagging before the child gets through with doing what he 
shouldn't, so that the ego, taking its cue from there, can get going 
with its power function and prevent the imminent “sin.” It also 
has the obligation to signal frantically after the deed, so that a too 
unvigilant ego will be jolted into greater temptation resistance next 
time. We usually ascribe the ability of jolting the control system 
into more vigilant action and of making the ego aware of value 
conflicts to “guilt feelings.” The conscience or superego uses the 
production of feelings of guilt as a pre-situational or post-situational 
signal of value conflict to the ego. The job of actually “doing 
something about it,” of manipulating recalcitrant desires, wishes, 
impulses Cid-strivings) we have, in this book, ascribed to the ego 
and its power function, discussed in previous chapters. 

The real story to be written now would be the history and de- 
scription of the superego of our children. Just what values did they 
se zet ae rh waz wong wh ha ep 
would be, it would € ^ : f ie VE Pissing sagt Eus 
bly be condensed into a chev S Tan opie aon m 
i a DE pter. So we have omitted the full story, 
b must try to the unfortunate gap in our picture at least 

y a few condensed and abbreviated sketches to create an awareness 
of the complexity of the job to be done with the children who hate- 


Conscience on Second Boulevard 2 


The statement that a specific child simply has no conscience or 
superego at all is being bandied about rather freely these days. In 


* Our title alludes to the location of Pioneer House. 
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fact, some quite elaborate terminology has been invented to label 
such far-reaching claims. Frankly, we think that this is the bunk. 
Among all the hundreds of children who were supposed to be with- 
out a conscience and with whom we lived quite closely for varying 
lengths of time, we haven't yet found one to whom such an exag- 
gerated diagnosis would apply. We admit, though, that we were 
often tempted to make such a statement about a particular child, 
especially when we were angry at him, when our own middle-class 
sensitivities were rubbed the wrong way by what he said or did, 
when our lack of familiarity with his natural habitat made us blind 
to the fact that his conscience simply talked to him in a language 
different from the one ours would use, including four letter words. 
The concept of a “child without a conscience’—the so-called “psy- 
chopath” is supposed to belong to this category—can be maintained 
only in the artificial seclusion of individual interview practice. 
Whoever follows a child through the totality of a residential life 
situation, into every nook and cranny of the trivia of the day, is 
bound to discover that such a concept is an oversimplification 
which makes no sense. As far as our Pioneers and the type of child 
which we think they represent are concerned, the statement that 
they have no superego would be entirely misleading. The full truth 
is much more complex and also much more challenging than that. 
However, we cannot avoid asking, just what is the matter with their 


consciences? 


l. Peculiarities in value content 
rar a; tent of specie V ] g 
As far as the content of specifi alues goes, our youngsters 
showed three clearly differentiated peculiarities rather than just an 
absence of superego.” The first one might be described as clear 


identification areas with a delinquent neighborhood code. By D 
we imply that our youngsters have accepted some value demands 
nity, but it so 


rom parents and from their surrounding commu d : 
happens that these value demands are themselves of > e ipen 
nature. From the outside, this may make our children look as- 


though they had “no values at all,” but the clinical difference 


between that and what we really had before us is enormous and of 
Jay of crude violence, 


great relevance. Some of their proud disp i : 
which the middle-class clinician finds so embarrassing B um 
and some of their open bragging about acts of theft a about dic 
deceit in "getting away" with thefts are openly contradictory to 
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value system by which we would judge. And often enough such 
behavior simply meant that our youngsters were “value blind” or 
“value defiant.” It would be too easy, though, to shift the whole 
problem onto this simple explanation. We observed many instances 
where we were quite certain that such attitudes were not expressive 
of value defiance against the system in which they operated, but 
that their behavior was really “innocent.” By this we mean that 
they acted that way because they felt in line with the value scale 
of their own parents and their natural habitat. Thus, when brag- 
ging about crude and unjust violence and when proud of a cleverly 
gotten away with theft, these children were sometimes not only not 
rebellious, but actually value-conforming as far as their natural 
habitat goes. Doing things like these, they did what any good child, 
obedient to his elders and conforming to the mores of the com- 
munity, would do. The only trouble was that the parental and 
communal values themselves were out of focus with the general 
middle-class value scale. Clinically speaking, though, this makes 
such acts not acts of value rebellion but acts of value conformism. 
The conflict in those cases was between the standards of their 
natural habitat and ours, not between the child’s impulse and his 
superego. It is clear that it is clinically very important indeed to 
differentiate between the genuine internal value conflict or value 
rebellion, on the one hand, and the sheer sociological value conflict 
around, not within, the child, on the other. Such differentiation im- 
plies sharp on-the-spot diagnoses and becomes one of the most 
important clinical issues for our concern. Since both value rebellion 
and value blindness, on the one hand, and sociologically value-con- 
flicting conformity, on the other, look so much alike from the out- 


n vague general value definitions 
agnosis becomes clinically invalid. 


in its behavior code, so far as children 
n its adult affairs. Toward their own 
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children even the adults from tough neighborhoods sometimes prac- 
tice a much more “civilian” type of behavior code than in their own 
lives. Also, the fact that children were rejected, had nobody to love 
and identify with, is rarely true to as high a degree as such over- 
generalized statements seem to imply. It seems that even neglected 
children rescue some one or other “relationship memory” out of the 
debris of their infancy, and that occasional "identification loop- 
holes” pierce the seemingly impenetrable wall of human coldness 
and disinterest. 

As far as our Pioneers go, there were moments in our otherwise 
conflict-studded life with them, when individual youngsters would 
suddenly come through with unexpectedly value-identified state- 
ments or attitudes. “You see, that comes from not doing what 
Emily told you,” one of the otherwise most recalcitrant ones would 
be overheard saying to his pal. Sometimes one of them would sud- 
denly be ashamed when caught in some especially vehement 
swearing, and would explain his feeling by saying that “Kids aren't 
supposed to say such things in front of adults. Occasionally, the 
appearance of a visitor, which usually led to a great display of 
exhibitionistic toughness, would surprisingly throw the group or 
individual members of it into scenes of “Let’s introduce our guest 
to our dear housemather, who is so kind to us all.” Especially in 
moments of child-adult happiness, primarily focused around child- 
housemother, or child-cook, relationships, real value concern. or 
guilt around an act of unfairness would crop up freely, seemingly 
from nowhere. Such value islands would emerge much too early for 
us to think that we produced them. They obviously had been there 
all the time, and now began to emerge out of the debris of general 
value warfare, as a remainder from earlier times. - ` 

Even more fascinating than those “childhood value islands was 
the appearance, out of the fog, of whole mountain ranges of “value 
sensitivity and value respect” on the horizon. We refer to these as 
distinctly different from actual “value identification, a difference 
which we think needs to be emphasized much more than it has 
been in the past. This, in brief, is what is being referred to here: 
If a person visits a household of an entirely different style of life, 
or a church of somebody else’s denomination, he may run into 
"value demands” with which he is not identified at all. They are 
obviously not “values” to him—in fact they may affect him as 
strange or slightly ridiculous—and he would not ascribe power over 
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his own life to them. Most of the time, however, he may still sense 
that there is something of the nature of a value demand for some- 
body else at work, and he may respect this fact as having the power 
to modify his behavior somewhat. Without accepting the values as 
such for himself, he will usually show a certain amount of “sensi- 
tivity and respect” in their presence. He will try to pick up cues 
from his surroundings as to just “how one is expected to act in 
such a case.” He will either be polite enough to live up to expecta- 
tions for the time being, or at least show eagerness “not to offend. 
What actually happens in those cases is something between actual 
value identification and value blindness or value rejection. The 
person we have in mind has not incorporated the specific content 
of the values in question into his conscience. But he has incor- 
porated into his own value system the demand “to be sensitive to 
and respectful of” other people's value systems to a certain point. 
Our children showed whole chunks of “value sensitivity and 
value respect” to be still intact at times, even while they were 
engaged in wholesale value warfare in other areas of the battlefront. 


Once Larry took Danny and Andy to Sunday service in the church of 


his own denomination. Both of the other children belonged to a dif- 
ferent one. The two youngsters, otherwise as obstreperous and mischief- 
bent as can be, behaved with perfect tact. They carefully tried to take 
their cues from their host as to w 


hen to kneel, get up, bow, and so 
forth. Only Danny, whose heavy build got into conflict with the narrow 
pews, complained afterwards t 


hat he wouldn’t go back there, because 
kneeling down so much and so often “hurt his goddam knees.” 


After we were able to re-awaken some such dormant value sensi- 


about equal, we could ofte 
"value sensitivity under cert 
ing no guilt or concern about the act itself 

egin to feel uneasy if the other one would p 
Words "in front of à visitor. Also, our demand to keep eating situa- 
tions at mealtime free from too obscene orgies obviously reached 
something within them. For even while some of them would pay 
no attention to our demand as such, when interfered with they 
would consider our argument as “justified.” The discovery of just 
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which stretches of “value sensitivity and value respect” are still 
intact or can at least soon be revitalized constitutes a clinically 
most important issue. 

Putting all this together, it can easily be seen that our youngsters 
could not be accused of “having no conscience at all.” Rather, we 
would complain about the spotty value area coverage of their super- 
ego, the occasional blind spots in their value system, or the identifi- 
cation-based conformity to the delinquent values of their original 
habitat. At the same time we would have to unearth and revitalize 
but admit as existing even before our arrival a wide range of 

childhood value islands” and a considerable amount of “value 
sensitivity and value respects,” at least under favorable life condi- 
tions. 


2. Inadequacy of the signal function 

_ The pathology of a sick conscience does not necessarily have to 
lie in the inadequate value content coverage. It may have its main 
trouble in a disturbance of the job of “giving value danger signals.” 
These, indeed, were often very weak in our children. Where a 
normal child would feel some anticipatory pangs of conscience, 
even before he decided how he would act, our youngsters woul 
have only a very dim awareness that what they were about to do 
wasn’t so good. Thus, even in areas which were covered by value 
identifications, the very weakness of the voice of their conscience 
would often mean that it remained unheard amidst the noise 
of temptational challenge. This made it easy for their ego to 
ignore it entirely whenever feasible. Sometimes our youngsters 
seemed to suffer also from another incapacity of a sick conscience, 
but one which is more often found in the neurotic rather than the 
delinquent child. They seemed to have what we might term a 
"post-action conscience." A superego suffering from this disease is 
of no help at all. It is value identified, all right. But it does not 
raise its voice in a moment of temptation. Tt confines itself to 
Screaming all the more loudly after the deed has been committed. 
Colloquial usage tends to throw this type of disturbance in to- 
gether with the previous one, referring to both as a weak con- 
science." Yet, clinically speaking, we have obviously an entirely 
different disturbance before us. This type of conscience acts, in 
fact, as many of the parents of such children acted earlier in their 
lives. They were, initially, too disinterested or rejective to care much 
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how their children fared, or to give them any help to go straight. 
Then, if something went wrong, they would literally descend upon 
the child with the full blast of their revenge for the discomfort the 
child had caused them. This, in turn, would be followed by an- 
other stretch of disinterest, of lack of supervision and care. In some 
moments of their lives, the conscience of our youngsters would 
teact in exactly the same way. It would produce some feelings of 
guilt after a too obvious misdeed, but would still give no anticipa- 
tory value danger signal in the next temptational situation. This 
special disease of "post-action conscience" constitutes an important 
challenge to the task of Superego repair. While the behavioral 
results are the same as with the child who has no conscience to 
begin with, its cure needs to take an entirely different path. 


3. Deficiencies in the identification machinery 

The development of a healthy and 
complicated job. The basic internal proc 
has as its core the process of “identifica 


adequate conscience is a 
ess by which it takes place 
tion.” This runs somewhat 


ey have not often and early enough 
ch a process of identification would 


changing scenery of their lives, In short, b 
many of these youngsters hardly kn 


especially what it means to identify, all over again. This, by the 
way, is the reason why only a total treatment design can do the 
job for them. For once the machinery of identification is misdevel- 
oped or underdeveloped, it requires a great display of “total strat- 
egy” to build it up anew. This is also the reason why the layman 
or ordinary foster parent finds such children so disappointing and . 
intolerable to work with. A normal child, with a stretch of happy 
childhood behind him, even though somewhat out of gear right 
now, usually has a good deal of “identification readiness" in him, 
just waiting for the right person around whom to unfold. All you 
have to do in his case is to enter his life, give him affection, carry 
yourself in a way children understand and consider fun, and add 
perhaps an occasional bit of love-blackmail or bribery, and you 
won't find the child hesitating long before he accepts what you 
stand for and identifies with some of the values you hold. Our 
Pioneers had little of that "moblesse oblige" principle built into 
them when we got them. At best we got them acceptant of our 
love, and even that was a hard struggle for a long time. Any de- 
mand to really change their affection toward us into a desire to 
improve and identify would rather frighten them back into their 
original custom of living for the day without moral implications of 
any kind. The disturbance of the identification machinery as such 
seems to us one of the most severe diseases of the conscience, and 
one which needs the most complex and elaborate clinical strategy 


for repair. 


4. Guilt displacement, model-rigidity, 
and other superego disturbances 
Along with the three types of superego pathology described 
above, our youngsters also showed in many moments of their lives 
the usual assortment of superego difficulties found in the pathology 
of other children and of adult neurotics. Space allows us to list only 
a few of those. It seems to us that the difference between the 
“neurotic child” and the one with “no conscience” has been drawn 
much too superficially and sharply to date. While the basic TUS 
ego disturbances of our children seem to fall into the Ru os 
delinquent category, they are certainly not ee a ol E A 
pathology usually described in cases of highly 5 ue-identifie 
middle-class neurotics. By "displacement of guilt feeling" we mean 
the fact that, even where the youngsters superego 1s vigilant 
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enough to raise value demands, it may miss the goal in terms of 
the life situations to which guilt feelings are being attached. Our 
children would sometimes act as our unconscious is known to act 
in some of our dreams: a deed which in itself is totally harmless 
produces nagging guilt, while life issues which are really guilt- 
loaded seem to leave us entirely happy and free from concern. By 
“model rigidity" we mean inability of a person to experience 
guilt unless the situation is directly tied up with the original per- 
sons who made the first value demands, usually the parents. A case 
in point is the openly delinquency-identified car thief who feels no 
compunction about value issues so far as his stealing is concerned, 
but whose letters to his mother literally drip with sentimental guilt 


display for minor childlike infractions against her demands. During 
the phase in which our youngsters 


regression to their childlike love 
such display of "guilt" in connection with ourselves. But we tri- 
umphed too soon. While we thought we finally had their "value 
sensitivity" stirred up, we soon found that we had only revived old 
guilt models, the rigidity of which did not make them usable at all 
in present and real life. In those phases our youngsters sometimes 
did show "guilt," as younger and more normal children would, in 
relation to us. But it was the shadow of an infant’s guilt, and we 

o go before new and real value sensitivities could 


first allowed themselves an open 
hunger, we got a great deal of 


perego functions must be 
y a “marginal pathology’ 
out. Their main line of disturbance— 
ategy of repair—must be sought along 

"n H . F o. o 
the lines of difficulties described in the first three points. 


The Complexi 


In this chapter we have isola 


can often cope with them along the line of re-education, case work, 
and psychiatric treatment. The children who hate constitute a 
special problem over and beyond all that. Their deficient and sick 
conscience happens to coincide with a deficient or delinquent ego. 
That makes for a combination which seems to defy our usual treat- 
ment channels, and which taxes even the most ingenious “total 
treatment strategy” to the utmost. " 

: Let us assume for a moment that we were lucky or skillful and 
discovered an old value island or even inserted a new value identi- 
fication into Danny's life. What a clinical triumph that would con- 
stitute all by itself! Yet, where would it lead us if we achieved 
that much before we were able to bring his “ego” up to par? If 
Danny, for instance, suddenly feels guilty for acting “so mean” 
toward us—and what a healthy feeling that would be—what does 
it get us, so long as his ego cannot cope with even a normal feeling 
of guilt? From our description of that type of ego disturbance we 
can easily forecast the chaos in which this will result. Feeling guilty 
for having been unfair to us, Danny will have to have an anxiety 
attack or a temper tantrum, or he will have to destroy things which 
remind him of this obligation or guilt toward us. So the behavior 
result will be wild, even though we obviously scored a great thera- 
peutic success so far as his superego goes. Or, to raise another 
complication, let's assume that we "strengthen" Joe's ego enough so 
that it suddenly is able to be more perceptive of the reality around 

im than it has been before. Where does that get us unless we 
also give his conscience more power over his life? For ego strength 
Per se is a small gain, as our chapter on the “delinquent ego and its 
techniques" ought to have shown. On the other hand, how can we 
get Joe even to see the implication of his earlier deeds unless his 
€go is first strengthened to be self-perceptive enough of his own 
Motives and to be socially sensitive enough to stop his delusional 
ray fantasies by which he defends himself from the impact 
of love? 


The worst combination of all, though, is not that of superego 


deficiency and ego deficiency, but of superego deficiency and 
delinquency-identified ego strength. With the children who simply 
Suffer from a mal-developed conscience, we would have only one 
area of sickness to combat. With the children who combine such 
Pathology with the impressive ego strength of the "delinquent ego 
and its defenses," as we described them under that heading, we 
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have an indeed formidable combination arrayed against us. How 
can we ever get “value identifications” across against such hyper- 
trophically developed defensive skills? What good would the break- 
down of such defenses be to our clinical goals if we could not pull 
the value switch equally fast? Breaking down their ego defenses 
without supplying them with livable values at the same time will 
only leave us with ego-deficient children, not with the product we 
are supposed to deliver. , 
In short, ego support and ego repair must go hand in hand with 
value surgery and superego repair. There will be partial priorities 
along the line, as in many other clinical issues. The timing and the 
decision about sequence will be as important in this job as in any 
case of complex physical pathology. Likewise, temporary success on 
one of the fronts may have to be paid for, for a while at least, by 
great behavioral chaos and breakdown on another. Or, the benefits 
to be derived by a job well done on another front may not be reaped 
until other side jobs are finished. We know this by now in the field 
of physical medicine. We expect that the successfully operated 
upon foot may remain unusable until a simultaneous heart condi- 
tion has also been removed, and we expect the patient to deserve 


total care as long as any essential part of his pathology still needs 
to be taken care of, 
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THE PHENOMENON OF 
TREATMENT SHOCK* 


OUR descriptive study of “children who hate” would be somehow 
incomplete if we did not focus our attention for a while on what 
happens to them when they are first exposed to the treatment en- 
vironment. The initial response of our Pioneers to the vast shift in 
total climate involved behavior phenomena that were different from 
what had been and remained their basic pathology. During the 

rst three months we saw in fascinating bas-relief how new patholo- 
8les in them were stirred and mobilized by our attempts to create a 
friendly, gratifying, and supportive relationship with them. Ac- 
tually we observed a violence and vehemence of reaction which 
took on the character almost of a shock response. The previous ad- 
justment patterns of the children could not help them to accommo- 
date to the implications of the adult who loves, the program that 


&ratifies, the experience that does not traumatize. We are quite sure 


that such a phenomenon occurs with most children who are sent 


into a treatment design which challenges their previous mode of 
adaptation and that they must go through a phase of treatment 
shock before the therapeutic relationship becomes stabilized. Espe- 
Cially does this apply to the children who hate because they, among 
all disturbance types, are so peculiarly the products of a social waste- 


n be found in David 
niversity of Michigan 
blished thesis). 


Wi In part, material on which this chapter is based ca: 
Ineman, Early Clinical Experiences at Pioneer House CU: 
nstitute of Social Work, Ann Arbor, Michigan: An unpu 
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land in which few, if any, of the positive things in life have been 
experienced, 

The shock type of reaction which was the total behavorial pat- 
tern in response to the treatment milieu can be broken down diag- 
nostically into the following rather distinct categories: transference 
phenomena, fear of love, and “neglect edema” in the “land of 
plenty.” 

Transference Phenomena 


Historically, in psychoanalytic psychology, the term transference 
is used to signify the shifting of impulses and strivings from one 
object to another.? It was readily observed in the psychoanalytic 
treatment of adult neurotics that impulses originally felt toward one 
or the other parent become reactivated during the therapy and fo- 
cused upon the therapist. Thus, for instance, positive expression 
of affectional strivings frequently occurs shortly after the initiation 
of therapy. Following this stage of the positive transference, there 
usually occurs an intermittent period when predominantly hostile 
impulses, also belonging to the early relationships with the parents, 

ecome reactivated and assume dominance over the love impulses, 
forcing them into repression. This received the name “negative 
transference” and does not signify that the transference disap- 
pears, but rather that its valence changes from positive feelings 
to negative feelings toward the analyst. In psychoanalytic work 
with children, it was Anna Freud’s contention that true transfer- 
ence does not take place in the same sense that it does with adult 
patients, since children are still attached to the parents in a real 


have toward them could not be said to 


with their own parents. However, Anna 
or children who are physically separate 
mething more clearly resembling classical 
to occur? Further, in the case of our Pio- 


* Otto Fenichel, The ne Theory of Libido (New York: W. W- 


neers, the core of the transference reaction observed seemed to be 
destructive, hostile impulse strivings which these children had origi- 
nally felt toward former adult objects with whom they had lived 
and which, in a residential setting, were expressed toward the 
clinical adult. 

It is important to keep in mind, when we speak of transference, 
that the central idea involved in this concept is that through the 
transference the patient tends to reproduce his characteristic style 
of behavior, that he wants and strives to behave toward the trans- 
ference object or objects as he has behaved toward emotionally 
important objects in the past. When somehow, either explicitly 
through a verbal suggestion or implicitly through gestures, persona 
reactions, etc., attempts are made to change this characteristic style 
of self-expression, then the phenomenon of resistance is encoun- 
tered, This resistance involves defenses ranging from simple repres- 
sion to the most elaborate and complex ego behavior against the 
recognition and modification of one’s own impulses. The main psy- 
chological goal of these resistance techniques is to retain the original 
mode of behavior. This, too, was observed in classical formation 
with respect to the reactions of the Pioneer House group, who strug- 
gled intensely and dramatically to retain their hostile behavior 
pattern towards the adult, especially during the first three months of 
exposure to the residential therapy situation. From the viewpoint, 
therefore, that we were struggling with transference and resistance 
and attempting to manipulate these two major mechanisms in the 
therapeutic life situation, our task, clinically, resembled that of 
the psychoanalyst engaged in the traditional practice of therapy in 

€ office situation. ! 

As pointed out, however, the residential therapy setting provides 
some actual differences, so far as transference dynamics are con- 
cerned, from that of the office setting. These were mainly in the 
direction of transference volume and transference intensity. Since 
We were actually living with the children, we anticipated and ob- 
tained a much greater volume of transference than if we had seen 
them in an office setting for an hour a day or three times per week. 
Further, the intensity or concentration of transference that devel- 
oped was stronger since; with the exception of the public school 
personnel, we were the main adult objects in their lives. In addi- 
tion to transference elements in the relationship of the group to 
us, we became involved in strong emotional discharge because of 
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the realistic role we played in their lives. It is thus impossible bal 
able always to distinguish clearly, when viewing it from the outside, 
which aspect of the behavior we observed was in fact transference, 
which mainly reality-conditioned. In this discussion of transference, 
however, we are focusing on that aspect of their behavior which we 
believe to be at least strongly conditioned by the transference fac- 
tor. P 
Practically from the outset of exposure to the clinical milieu, the 
behavior of the group, although individually variable from mem- 
ber to member, increasingly took on the character of a mass evacu- 
ation of all the hostility which these children had stored up within 
them. The hatred was not always necessarily directed against the 
adult in explicit and concrete terms. Their "range of fire bir 
against the total environment: the adult, the house itself, toys T 
other program materials, the other children. When we speak o 
transference in this respect, we mean more than a simple transfer 
of hostile impulses, which, indeed, these children could have pro- 
duced and did produce in a variety of other places and points 0 
contact with the outside world. In the Pioneer House milieu, it 
took on the added dimension provided through the children's con- 
ception of the degree to which their behavior would be tolerated. 
For we should remember that counter-aggressive punishment from 
the adult, in the outside world, had acted as the only inhibition 
toward unbridled primitivity. Having, through our clinical ap- 


fic inhibitor, the children were stim- 


record material illustrate the confused 
ial transference of hostility. 
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them. The youngsters tore into a wild chase upstairs and, seizing the 
Mattresses in the attic, threw them downstairs and hopped on them. 
Joe discovered an old airplane and ran with it through the house, fi- 
nally crashing it and then breaking it into pieces. (Entry: 12/4/46, 
Fritz Redl) 


Our group of six has been here for five days now. There is hardly an 
intact toy or piece of recreational equipment left in the upstairs play- 
room. The impulse of the children just to smash everything in sight is 
almost incredibly omnipresent. I have seen any one of them, with the 
occasional exception of Henry and Sam, go into a room and react to 
the mere sight of a toy on the floor by immediately jumping on it or 
destroying it in some way. They scarcely, if ever, pause even for a mo- 
ment to use it for the purpose for which it was made. (Entry: 12/3/46, 


David Wineman) 


Along with this generalized eruption of hostile behavior which 
seemed to be an over-all diffused pattern of expression, there 
emerged more specific varieties of hostility which were more clearly 
object-aimed and more characteristic of certain classical types of 

evelopmental conflict. These involved primitive fantasies and 
wishes belonging to early psychosexual development which, in more 
classically neurotic and normal children with strong defenses al- 
teady present in the ego, could not have emerged without months 
of patient undoing of the whole defense pattern. 


Tt was necessary to sit with both Danny and Joe at bedtime since they 


Were both causing much disturbance in the sleeping room. I took them 
one side of me. In the course of 


downstairs and arranged them each on 
Just quietly sitting there with them, not saying anything to either of 
them, but not permitting them to leave until I was sure they would 
quiet down, they were stimulated to weave the following fantasy about 
me: They would both be in the basement and I would come down. 

anny would heave a hammer at me and crush my skull. At this point, 
Joe looked at my hands and said, “Look, he already has wrinkles in 
them and he is going to die soon." There were further variations of 
this “shrivel away to the point of death theme,” all anticipating my 


early demise. (Entry: 12/4/46, Fritz Redl) 


The boys were doing a tumbling routine upstairs in charge of one of 
the counselors. A staff member was not on duty at that time and 

watched them. Suddenly Sam insisted that we go away since they 
Wanted to have a meeting of the recently formed secret society. I knew 
they were only going to start throwing things around the minute I left, 
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so I said, "You can have your meeting; we won't listen.” Andy picked 
this up immediately, “Well, if you don't listen, then we can talk.” Then 
followed a joint name-calling and aggressive fantasy against me with 
the following theme: “We're going to cut Fritz’ dick off. We're going 
to murder him. We're going to kill everybody.” It was all in a playful 
mood, with the group constantly assuring themselves that we were not 
listening anyway. (Entry: 1/13/47, Fritz Redl) 

Here we can see the primitive attitudes toward the father in 
their original unmodified form. Concurrent with this type of fan- 
tasy there appeared a variety of erotic-obscene fantasy material built 
around unresolved psychosexual conflicts stemming from the early 
oedipal stage. The erotic relationship between the mother and the 
father together with the expected rivalries, hostilities, and anxieties 
which this creates, was dramatically projected onto the housemother 
and director of the home, who served as the central mother an 
father image. Then it was further displaced onto all of the clini- 
cal personnel, whom the children paired off, so to speak, into 4 
veritable cluster of mother-father images, with accusations of sex 
relations between them, rejection of the children, and reservation 
of affection only for each other. A typical episode in the group be- 
havior along these lines in the early period of treatment follows: 


"Yeah, yeah, look at Emily and Fritz. CEmily was the housemother and 
Fritz the director.) All they care about is fucking each other. Emily 
and Fritz are in there fucking. Emily and Fritz are on the bed. (Roars 
of laughter and obscene shouting.) Now Joel (counselor) and Barbara 
(counselor) are on the bed. No, they can't be on the bed because that’s 
where Fritz and Emily are. They're on the wall. Dave Cexecutive direc; 


tor) and Vera (another counselor) are on the chandeliers, etc., etc 


This stream of revilement and obscene accusation ran a turbulent 
course during the first three months of exposure to the Home. 


rather fascinating type of condensation and elliptical form of repre 
sentation evolved which was purely group idiomatic and which 
they used to refer to and describe their fantasies. If one of the 
group members would say “on the bed,” “on the wall,” or “on the 
chandeliers,” everyone immediately ines that this meant that 
ue adults were being Suspected of having sex relations. Further 
i: po hal designation—bed, wall, or chandeliers—had a spe 

meaning such that “on the bed,” meant “Fritz and Emily, etc 
At this stage of treatment just the word “bed” used in a certain Way 


by one child would send the others into a barrage of obscene acc” 
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sations. The degree to which these most primitive oedipal feelings 
continued to flood the transference reaction was quite amazing. 


Tonight, just before bedtime, there was a display of group revolution 
against going to bed in which Sam and Joe co-starred. The usual 
scheme of an aggressive raid through the house was afoot and was 
timed to begin right after, or during, the last few minutes of treat. Sam 
and Joe were provoked by quick interference on my part into a prema- 
ture attempt to rally the group and only the hesitation of the rest of 
them to follow Sam and Joe, because of my very strong demands, 
avoided a group riot. Because they could not arouse any group support, 
the two boys, and especially Sam, began hurling perverse sex insults and 
invitations at me. Sam lowered his pajama pants and exhibited his 
penis; he invited me to “suck him off” and, when I ignored this, he got 
wilder and wilder, finally stirring up so much excitement that I had to 
take him into the office. He then lay down immediately on the floor, 
face downward, and insisted in an hysterical squealing voice that 1 was 
going to “fuck” him and chanted it over and over again, making coitus 
movements towards the floor. I asked him why he was doing this and 
he said that I was making him do it. When I expressed amazement 
that he could even think such a thing, he switched to saying the devil 
was making him do it. When I asked if he really heard the devil talk 
to him, he tittered and replied that I was talking silly. (Entry: 
12/27/46, David Wineman) 


Here we can see much of the unconscious imagery which is in- 
d the adult. We must first un- 


volved in the libido attitudes towar 

derstand that the night time raid has a special meaning with respect 
to the separation from the adults, enforced by the sleeping routine 
which also has the element, in fantasy, of liberating the adults for 
further intimacy toward each other. The following incident may 


make this important theme clear: 


In the course of today’s visit to my apartment they were lively, but not 


extremely so. Henry rummaged around and found a bottle of brandy 
that I reserve for guests and sneaked a slug of it into his coke. Since 
nobody got wise io it, he had to brag about it. This led to the others 
chiming in and bragging about being drunk. Many of their jokes 
Cabout drunk drivers who go to jail, etc.) dep 
the role of the drunken father who comes hom 
into sexual intercourse. Later, bac 
ee E act up and told their rang 
00 drunk to move.” Then from Andy, i 
can't fuck Emily while we sleep.” (Entry: 12/26/46, Fritz Redl) 
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The aggressive raid can be seen as a further outpouring of p. 
unconscious fantasies around the sexual intimacy of the Pi ichly 
The group fantasy and behavior involved in these raids "e 
significant. The children invariably tried to pillage the c "e. 
then, brandishing their flashlights wildly, ig rau m: RE 

em as guns, they conducted a spirited search, like a "An casei 
under the spell of which they careened madly through t H 2d um 
a perpetual merry-go-round search for a fantasy enemy w. P. & 
were stalking down to destroy in the shadows. We saw oce HE 
these raids and often it was necessary to interfere sharply handle 
group intoxication which ensued was almost impossible to i Eo 
In some of them we felt that al] that was involved was a qui Pe. 
nary aggressive search for mischievous fun. In others, boe ee 
companied by fantasies such as the above, a rather clear pe di 
seemed to be added: the mother is triumphantly seized whi 
father is hunted down and killed. ost 

his material seems to indicate that the children are here m a 
strikingly re-enacting some of the classical hostilities bu 
the oedipal stage of development with the further distortions M this 
seriously rejected children can give to the inherent conflict "idm 
period. In this connection it is seen that the jealousy of the chi E 
is clearly bivalent. They are jealous both of the father for suspec 


; > E s the 
preference and possession of the mother and, in reverse, of 
mother for preference and pos: 


* For an important insight into th character of jea] , e Richard 
Sterba, "Eifersüchtig Auf —? M. LEUR Ax iy 167. 
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parents thus come to represent the love they do not have themselves 
and in a way climax the deprivational life experience to which 
they are subjected. 


In the case of Mike, his mother and father fought bitterly and the 
father would be absent from home on periodic bouts of drinking dur- 
ing which he wandered about the country. Upon his return, he and 
the mother would "make up," which meant that they indulged in 
further sexual contact with each other, only to break up once more. 
Their living circumstances were very primitive and Mike was aware of 
the sexual relationship from very early years. Thus the only "love" re- 
lationship he observed was the sexual aspect. 


We can readily extrapolate from psychoanalytic findings among 
neurotic children what such an orientation would do to the oedipal 

evelopment of the child. We can infer through this approach that 
children such as these would have to have a very primitive oedipal 
pattern and that their premature sexuality and easily aroused sex 
Primitivity are really desperate devices to right the libido imbalance 
which has distorted their whole development. In the service of this 
need, they focus many of the deprivations belonging to the pre- 
Sexual stages of life onto the sex level which, as stated, is in most 
cases the only form of libidinal relationship they have observed in 

€ relationship of the parents to each other. 


Fear of Love 

ure of the transference reaction displayed by 
the children was etiologically rooted to either poorly managed or 
totally absent affectional relationships to adults from early infancy. 

hese primitive behavior patterns remained intact within the per- 
sonality because, in their previous lives, adequate adult affectional 
rewards for the surrender of this type of behavior were not offered 
to the child. The concept of primitivity does not limit itself, how- 
ever, to the mere existence of a generally hostile type of self-expres- 
sion. Most importantly, it also implies that such children are 
oriented toward the self as emotional objects, that they have not 
moved alone the developmental scale to such a point that they can 

fo} " ri s je : i». a 

take on other human beings in a positive P ora en BE is 
why, obviously, they can adhere to a style of life in which the "me 
first" slooan is the heart and soul of their value system. It is well 
known that this is the earliest conception of life that a child acquires 
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The primitive nat 


in his emotional development and from which he is pried loose in 
the process of socialization when this occurs in a normal way. Yet, 
children like these, obviously, do not remain frank infants. Even 
though their whole philosophy of life is grounded in infantile nar- 
Cissism, at least by the time they are in pre-adolescence they have 
acquired a veneer of awareness of how life should be lived. Tay 
know that hatred and aggression are not justifiable when one is we 
treated and they are capable of guilt feelings when they find then 
selves unable to respond with counter-affection to the loving adult. 
Love coming from adults, therefore, constitutes a threat to their 
whole adaptation system, which is built on primitive self-love. Thus, 
the exposure to love creates a crisis which, in the beginning of treat 
ment, takes the form of a dilemma: 


à à : : is 
€ new love, they might lose new gratifications derived from thi 
source. 


stages of treatment by denying the premise around which the di- 


could not permit such d ; i k d 
P angerous behavior here, "Yeah," he shouted; 


I mea 1 ‘ou! 
(Entry: 12/4/46, Vera Kare) mean bawl, the shit out of y 


This incident, occurring on the fifth 


day of the group's exposure 
to the treatment milieu, shows th 7 etl E 


: ies arima € acuteness of the children's diag- 
nosis of the adult’s attitudes, their quick perception of the limits 


beyond which the Pioneer House adult would not cp ES 
or disciplining them. In order to ward off the perception of the 
adult as benign and friendly, a variety of hostile beta ore seen 
were developed. These represented the struggle to devalyate the 
clinical adult so that he would more resemble the old puinitive adult 
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and thus not stand in the way of the untrammeled expression of 
ancient hostilities and aggressive exploitation of the outside world. 
Provocative defiant behavior, clearly aimed at luring the adult into 
punishment traps, was seen on several occasions. 


Tt was bedtime and the youngsters finally quieted down enough to be 
given their treat. They dawdled so long, however, that finally I had to 
ow that they hurry and get into bed. Joe said he was going to take 

s pop to bed with him. I told him he could not and that he would 
have to finish it down here. He snarled at me, “Dammit, I won't, you 
bastard,” and presented a perfect picture of defiant, provocative revolt. 
Finally I had to take the bottle from him because he started upstairs 
with it despite my demands to the contrary, and I knew from experi- 
ence what a problem this would raise with the other children. 
He repeated his insult and tried to snatch the bottle from my hand. I 
isolated him from the others and he went into a paroxysm of aggression. 
After he quieted down, we talked. I explained to him that there were 
Certain things that we let the group get away with but there were 
others that we would not tolerate. I mentioned examples of both. Joe 
reacted to this with the following: "Why the hell don’t you hit us? 
That would have effect.” (Entry: 12/6/46, Fritz Redl) 


In this sequence, it can readily be seen that the violent acting out 
by Joe is an invitation to physical punishment which, when not 
forthcoming, actually forces him to verbalize his need for it. The 
verbal, explicit request for punishment was, however, rare. The 
acted-out invitation was more frequent than its verbal equivalent. 

hus, one of the children who had been the victim of chronic beat- 
ings by an alcoholic father, desperately tried to put us in a position 
where our behavior toward him would resemble the experience he 


had had with his own father. 
I have observed Danny in at least twenty-five incidents during the first 
month at the Home where either the director of the Home or I have 
had finally to resort to physical restraint Cholding) in order to quiet 
im sufficiently so that he could be allowed to mingle freely with the 
Test of the group members without risk of physical injury to them. 
Each time F have been impressed by how he goads and insults us. 
When this proves insufficient to provoke us, he finally begins to attack 
pment so that, in order 


us physically or smash furniture and other equi ts : 
Ps y al injury to ourselves or unlimited destruction, 


to i hysic: 4 
iib der [ro (Entry: 12/30/46, David Wineman) 
ctual attempts to lure the adult into behavior 


In addition to a 
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which could be interpreted as punitive, the children developed 
other defenses for avoiding the responsibility for change implied by 
love. A type of “regurgitation” pattern occurred in which the chil- 
dren would defiantly “throw up” in our faces, as it were, already 
accepted affectional tokens. Through this mechanism they then 
could release themselves from the obligation to be more cooperative 
which the acceptance of the tokens would have implied. 


Mike became furious today when I insisted that he stop throwing food 
at the table. For quite a long time he lapsed into a sullen sulk and 5d 
began working himself up into a real temper outburst in which 1 
went upstairs, gathered all of the belongings which he had accumulate 
during his short stay here (he entered only nine days ago), and threw 
the stuff in my face, saying that he didn’t want our “goddam stuff, etc. 
(Entry: 2/8/47, David Wineman) 


Neglect Edema in The Land of Plenty 


The treatment shock phase is a function of a third and fascinat- 


: 7: is charges against us, The key 
note to his attack was, “How come We can't never do nothin’?” It was 
useless to point out to him that we had been Swimming on three oF 
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E De ons as scheduled and this hardly means that we "never 
E iinentvand sim S ascot Es eer Spee by this ge 
B na Py ^ on, screeching out his accusations over an 
ace he finally wore himself out. There is more to his special 
i teen an just simple situational frustration. I have observed him on 
emer occasions during these first six weeks when he will use the 
e ei ment that he never gets “nothin’,” or can never do “nothin’, 
n relation to having been refused, temporarily, a request. (Entry: 


1/30/47, David Wineman) 


Haus intense pessimistic fatalism seems to be a deeply ingrained 
Fon Ko which has been built up out of previous repetitive frustra- 
X n disillusion. The need and peculiar ability of the ego to 
i m aspects of reality which come into conflict with this 
abl od indicate definitely that any treatment should unquestion- 
ur. nvolve heavy satisfaction dosage combined with verbal manip- 

i of the ego's conception of reality. 
ia take such children and transplant them into our treatment 
e onment, for them a veritable "land of plenty." And neglect 

ema in the land of plenty is transformed into a longing for much 
more than can be granted. First, the proximity to new and varied 
satisfactions acts as a powerful stimulant for the total demand sys- 
€m. Second, the perception of the benign adult, even though part 
of the child's ego, as we have shown, is heatedly denying the very 
quality of his benevolence, provides a base for an almost delusional 
expectation pattern. Exaggerated ideas of the loving adult’s ability 
and willingness to accept all impulse expression are built up. If the 

ostile adult of the past was one who thwarted pleasurable experi- 
ence, then the loving adult is just the reverse, i.e., categorically 
Permissive, The underlying emotional slogan becomes: “If they 
ove me, they will give me anything I want, let me do anything I 
Wish." Love, in other words is perceived narcissistically, aided and 
abetted by the neglect trauma of their past lives. Thus, the ego of 
the children is caught, as it were, in a pincer movement between 
two frustration pressures initiated by the treatment situation: 

l. They build up an intolerable greed tension because of the 
Proximity to an abundance of new gratification chances. 

2. They cannot cope with the inevitable disappointment that the 
Clinical adult, although benign and gratification-oriented, does not 
conform to the implications of their delusional attitude toward the 
loving adult, i.e., that he be totally permissive. 
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Inevitably, therefore, a certain proportion of the hostility vii 
emerged as a part of treatment shock derived from the PRA 
wishes and strivings tied to these twin pressures. Especially a Ta 
expect this type of response since we are dealing here with p 
whose reaction to frustration has predominantly been an appesi 
one, which, by the time they come into treatment, has become 
most a built-in mechanism. : i m 

In their aggressive reaction to the frustration built upint 
sector of the treatment shock reaction, the children were driven 
to insist on concessions from us, and hostile bickering and bargain- 
ing persisted with a chronic vehemence. 


After the group came home from school, Joe came into the office, ae 
he wanted to talk with me about cigarettes. As soon as we sat down, 
began in high crescendo and with various aggressive tactics to deman 


ten cigarettes a day. I refused, reminding him of our deal calling for 
five cigarettes and how we had cl 
number of ci 


have" to avoid stealin 
tears and called 
promised him more. Without waitin 
self up to a veritable frenzy. "Yeah, 
we want. Shit, bastards, fucker.” 


number of cigarettes. Here, if you “a 
after sitting there for a while, glaring 3 

g the door, went into the living toem 
There he sulked for ten minutes, and then came back in, much mor 
under control, and asked for 


is cigarettes, which I gave him. (Entry? 
1/10/47, David Wineman) 


your five, take them." Finally, 
me, he got up and, slammin 


: p z into 
Here we see Joe, a “good” delinquent, trying to terrorize us int? 


s a delinquent he has grown up to respect Ei 
and yet even this is 2% 
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strong enough to offset the delusional thinking that creeps into his 
argument with us: “You say you will give us whatever we want.” 
And, if we do not live up to the delusion, if he cannot terrorize us 
into yielding the five extra cigarettes, the frustration so engendered 
is at least enough basis to continue to hate us, to rationalize acts, as 
well as threats, of aggression. 


The Task of Overcoming Treatment Shock 


While we wish to avoid here going into elaborate details with re- 
spect to our total treatment program at the Home, the flavor of the 
treatment shock response will be more sharply conveyed if some 
specific consideration is given to the treatment demands of this 
period. The uniqueness of this stage of our clinical experience lies 
in the fact that, although the behavior we have described involved 
original pathology which the children brought with them, so to 
speak, it was in itself a distortion of it at the same time. There was 
an intensity and out-of-focusness about it that was inherently 
rooted, etiologically, in the adjustment challenge of the clinical 
milieu per se. Thus, in addition to any clinical measures that were 
to be directed toward the original symptom complexes of the chil- 
dren, still other steps had first to be taken to cope with this aspect 
of their response itself. For, unless they could be helped to work 
Out the treatment shock reaction, real treatment had very little 
chance of ever getting started. It is this clinical task with which we 
Concern ourselves here, and only in summary because of space con- 
siderations imposed by the intended scope of this book, which is 


Not primarily focused on therapeutic design. 


I. Meeting Ego Tensions through Programming 5 
Before proceeding to an analysis of the program techniques of 
this period, it is necessary to comment upon the psychological im- 


Plications of adult-supervised play with the Pioneer House type 9 
Child. To begin with, in the minds of most children, and especially ; 
the Pioneer House children, the period in their lives when adults 
play with them and think up things for them to do is when they 
diately formed against co- 


4 H . H 5 
are "babies." So, a resistance is imme 
al presented in this s 


a Treatment H 
] Work, Detroit, 


ection is taken from a study 
ome for Disturbed. Children 


°A great part of the materi: 
Michigan: an unpublished 


by Barbara Smith, Programming in 
Vayne University School of Socia 


thesis), 
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operating with this type of program, because of porem 
tige values which proclaim proud independence from : a 
Secondly, the Pioneer House child, as has been witnessed fro! à 
record material already presented, had acquired a strong zd 
of adults which induced strong resistance toward cooperating wit 
any adult-sponsored program, out of pure suspicion and aggression. 
So, at the outset, it can safely be assumed that the adult group 
leader was regarded as an intruder. Thus, in analysis of program- 
ming, it will always be necessary to keep in mind that the reaction 
of the group to activities proposed by the adult had at least three 
determinants: 


The intrinsic appeal of the activity itself to the taste pattern of 
the child. 


The conflict-loaded attitude toward the adult. 

The group composition and member-to-member interplay. — 
Group reaction to an activity was affected by such things as viis 
child in the group accepted it and how much this child coul 
condition the other members in their attitudes. Usually this was, in 
turn, related to status levels among the children, which were 
quickly established even during the earliest stages of group forma- 
tion, so that, if a child with high status in the group rejected an 
activity, it influenced the reaction of the other members adversely. 


Incidentally, if a child with 1 


ower group status showed interest, this 
even had prejudicial effect on the accepting child's status, since 


the other group members felt threatened by this violation of their 
own code. 


The analysis of the thera 
initial period at Pioneer House 


cally. From the description of 
that one of 


primarily on a motor level of functioning. 
off of impulse needs was antici- 


programming at Pioneer House 
during the first six months reveals that, during the first three 


months' period, important shifts took place in activity popularity; 
which were in accordance with a trend to move from less to more 
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structured ego functioning.’ Data abstracted from this study are 
presented in Table B. 
TABLE B* 


Activity Acceptance Rankings 
By Percentiles During First Three Months of Treatment 


ACTIVITY PERCENTILE 
December 1946 January 1947 February 1947 
Toys 40.60 36.00 18.50 
Active Games 17.80 3.78 11.00 
Sports 16.50 16.60 16.20 
Quiet Games 9.50 25.40 37.00 
Music and Dramatics 8.40 11.30 10.40 
Arts and Crafts 1.80 227 4.60 
Trips 5.40 4.65 2.30 
Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 


* 'Total number of instances per month: 
December 460 
January 264 
February 216 


Fmsr Montu. Inspection o£ Table B shows that, during the first 
month, those activities which were most popular with the group 
were play with toys, active games, and sports. These three kinds 
of activities have in common the provision of channels of discharge 
for motor achievement of quick impulse satisfaction. 

THE use or rovs. It has been seen from previously presented 
material that much of the play with toys was really a mass dee 
tion with very little real use of toys for the actual purpose tor 


solar ; ifically fulfills the 
which they were made. This use of toys gei = ded 


definition of unstructured activity, but even rues 
use of simple toys falls logically into the realm of quick wA 
ischarge, since the toy itself provides visual and MORE A 
Satisfactions within time spans compatible. with shar rus 1 ES 
tolerance. This would not apply to complicated mec R s 
gets, but these were in a minority among the toy “popu ae 1 
cases where the use of a more complicated toy might have € is 
frustration reactions, there were occasional modifications o 


unction of the toy to fit the need pattern of the child. 


* Ibid. 
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Larry played with the electric train. When the transformer did not 
work, he was perfectly happy to run the train back and forth on the 
track. (Entry: 12/1/46, Barbara Smith) 


While toys were usually destroyed in the end, there were short 
periods prior to destruction when the actual intent of the toys was 
recognized and when their use was legitimate. Also, many toys 
such as guns, flashlights, and other power-symbolic materials were 
actually used in the development of wild fantasy play which built 
up into game patterns which permitted the required release of 
tension during the first period. 


Today I played “guns” or “flashlight hide and seek” with Sam and 
Larry. Our equipment—a gun and a flashlight each. We darkened the 
upstairs playroom and stalked each other in the shadows. We each took 
turns being the hunter and the hunted, with one of us being hunter 
and two others always being the hunted, although the latter two were 


bim iE pe A man was "shot" when a beam of light from the 


pon him without him being able to defend himself 


m "shooting" of the other fellow. (Entry: 12/25/46, Joel Ver- 
nick 


Improvised games such as these were common with toys like 
e machine gun and other materials through which the release of 
ostile and aggressive impulses could take place. 

GAMES. Games which did not require the use of materials grew 
out of body contact types of expression like tumbling and wrestling, 
both of which were quite popular during the first month. One of 
these Which showed an interesting combination of fantasy and 
physical expression was “Tarzan and the Leopard Man." The 
ideational content of this game obviously grew out of comic books. 
This fantasy game occurred at least ten times by actual count 


during the first month and was ll i à ll 
Prig Eie alee equally popular with catch football, 


h 


There was an improvised game between Henry, Joe, and Andy. Joe and 
Andy pretended they were Leopard Men and Henry was Tarzan. They 
pretended they were stabbing each other, There was a switching of 
who was Tarzan, because he could not be hurt. This began to break 
down toward the end into a pure form of wrestling, which finally be- 
came serious when Andy began to scream that Henry was hurting his 


55 Counselor interference was necessary. (Entry: 12/11/46, Vera 
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In this game, the distribution of the omnipotent role (Tarzan, 
who could not be hurt) is interesting. Actually, in everyday life, 
Henry was the most powerful. For him to yield his power in the 
fantasy seems to be acceptable since he knows that he is not really 
weak and since he is achieving enjoyment out of other elements 
of the game, perhaps even his essentially despotic yielding of power. 
For Joe and Andy, the power gain through the Tarzan role is 
important as an equalizer to Henry’s superiority. However, the 
weakness of the fantasy structure as a control is shown in the break- 
down of the fantasy into actual wrestling and the final reality 
emphasis by Henry of his real power when he begins to hurt Andy. 

sports. Wrestling and tumbling were used more frequently than 
any other single activity during the first month with the exception 
of toys. Here, the acceptance of definite rules for wrestling was 
very low and counselor supervision had to be acute in order to 
prevent actual injury to the weaker children. The satisfactions of 
tumbling were obvious: immediate gain in power expression and 
exhibitionistic satisfactions. Tumbling was also very important 
therapeutically for, in order to pursue it, definite acceptance of 
teality rules and counselor control had to take place, since the 
youngsters were technically unskilled and had to be taught rudi- 
ments in order to succeed at all. Also, it forced waiting for turns 
(postponement) and acceptance of differences in skills Ccompeti- 
tion tensions), since not everyone could tumble at once and there 
were obvious differences in the degree of innate skills which the 
youngsters showed. It was one of the few activities of the first 
month where adult participation was welcomed on two levels: 

C1) Teaching—being taught how to tumble. 

(2) Audience—showing off skills. P 

OTHER ACTIVITIES OF THE FIRST MONTH. The other activities 
which show much lower incidence during the first month are 
nevertheless important to discuss. 

Music and Leonie Use of music during the first month was 
mainly through recordings and group singing. Abus y oo 
never possible just to expect the group to cluster KT i P D d 


graph in a passive listening attitude, which accou 


frequency in the count of music as an actual program activity, the 
y activity, frequently 


phonograph was a very happy supplementar fene 
eing used while other activities were In progress. i x 3 
youngster or a small subgroup could be hovering around the pho 
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nograph, vacillating between this and more active forms of play 
such as wrestling on the floor. The use of the phonograph just to 
make a good deal of noise was important in expression of aggres- 
sion and excitement, regardless of the content of the record. 


Danny has been frequently observed to go to the phonograph or radio 
and increase the yolume to almost deafening pitch as a substitute for 
an actual blow-up, either against the adult or against other youngsters. 
What determines whether he uses this device or whether he permits 
the blow-up to occur, we have not been able to ascertain, He always 
gives the excuse, when he does this, that he cannot hear and, although 
he does have some hearing loss, still the time of his utilization of the 
Phonograph or radio volume as an aggressive channel is too well co- 
ordinated with other behavior to believe that this is the only, or even 


the chief, reason. (Entry: 12/28/46, Individual Record on Danny, 
David Wineman) 


The content of the records, too, had some value for serving as 
aggression- and excitement-release devices. Western, cowboy, and 


frontier experiences (such as “The Sto f the P. Express," 
[S S ry ot the Pony Express, 
Billy the Kid, etc..) were very popular because of the themes of 


skills, loss of patience with mistakes, and lack of familiarity with 
materials, they still developed a Strong awareness that these things 
were available, that they always would be there to use if an 
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when they were ready to participate. In this way, occasional par- 
ticipation by less blocked youngsters was achieved and encourage- 
ment to others expressed. 

Trips away from the house. Trips were used very frequently dur- 
ing the first month. The purpose of the trips was threefold: 

(1) To neutralize house boredom and the feeling of being 
chained down to one small physical unit. 

(2) To provide some form of mobile activity with a maximum of 
group control. 

(3) To give experience with sharp goal perception from the very 
inception of the activity. Thus, to know that “now we are going 
skating at Palmer Park” or “now we are going to Belle Isle and 
shall be there in thirty minutes” had a structure-giving effect. 
There were two types of trips: Trips whose main goal was to 
provide sightseeing and exploration experiences, and trips which 
contained elements of the first type but where there was, in addi- 
tion, a special goal such as ice skating, visiting a museum, bowling, 
indoor roller skating, etc. : 

There was usually group resistance to starting off on trips, but, 
once the hurdle from the Home to the station wagon was over- 
come, they usually enjoyed the outings. The staff was quite in- 
Sistent on each youngster coming along, although when very 
determined resistance was expressed on the part of the child, 
arrangements were made for him to stay at home. The theme of 
the adult insistence was "Oh, come on, everybody is going, well 
have a swell time, etc." rather than "You have to go because we 
Say so, etc." 

Quiet games. The group was able, during the first month, to s 
quiet games (cards, checkers, bingo, riddle games, jigsaw puzz SS 
more easily than arts and crafts and music-dramatics; in most pus 
their utilization seemed patterned after past experience. The: 
cards were more popular than checkers and checkers more than 


bingo. ; ivity behavior 
Summary of first month activity behavior. The oad pe 
A - D indi 
of the Pioneer House group during the first e ited die 
relatively high dependence upon activities whic aya de 
youngsters to achieve what has been referred to kA 1 mit cd 
satisfaction" and, as such, had high drainage value tor tensio 
dominated impulse patterns 
pulse p : M 
Tue Szconp anp Tump Montus. Within the same range of 
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activity possibilities, the second and third months at Pioneer House 
show an increasing popularity of quiet games and a diminishing 
need to use the unstructured, highly excitation-loaded type of ac- 
tivity. The use of toys, active games, and sports appears to be 
replaced by a greater ability to derive satisfaction from the quiet, 
more psychologically complex activities such as cards, jigsaw puz- 
zles, and riddle games. 


II. Protective Interference 


Activity programming, successful as it was, was not the answer 
to all of the impulse excitement stemming from treatment shock. 
For not all impulsivity could be discharged in this way. Besides, 
the very exposure to program activities unavoidably produces new 
quantities of impulsivity for the manipulation of which the ego 
of the children may not yet be equipped. Also it often becomes 
clinically important to stop activities or behavior which is itself 
acceptable before the excitement produced by it reaches such 
intensity that the children will be overwhelmed by anxieties and 
guilt. In all such cases interference tactics of various kinds must 
be used. Thus, our second main strategy for coping with treatment 
shock involved the development of various techniques for such 
interference. Broadly speaking we have lumped such techniques 
together under the common name of "protective interference." By 
this we mean that such interference tries to cope with impulse 
behavior without traumatizing the child through brutality or ter- 
rorization of any kind and in such a Way as to protect him against 
having to keep it up either as a defense or as a primary expressional 
need. In this Way, protective interference is designed as a direct 
form of support to the ego in moments when it suffers severe loss 
of function and is thus not directly aimed at removing causes for 
pathology. Especially is this true of the treatment shock period, for, 
as we have stated, the behavior of the treatment shock phase is 
such a unique response that no measure taken as a step for coping 
with it could be basically construed as a therapeutic approach to 
long range pathology. It is with this in mind that the following 


la Konopka, Th tic Group 
Work with Children CMinneapolis: The U. of M Press, 1949). 
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strategies are discussed, with the intention of exemplifying the 
type of interference we utilized. 
ome ues RULE a ROUTINE INSISTENCE. As we 
les 4 poe FE oe s cm ae involved a delu- 
sive. To es this : prs : s "prin n hat “Te 
ee e we i y bes to show them that It 
a FW ze that, as we do this, we are crossing swords, so. 
speak, with the paranoiac side of their response to us. The latter 
keeps them hopefully on the lookout for us to take over interference 
tactics so that they can misconstrue them and accuse us of being 
mean bastards’ who are just like the other adults they have 
learned so well to hate. But this challenge has to be met, for only 
in part are they so deluded about the adult anyway. Only in part 
do they believe that we will let them get away with everything. 
For we have ample evidence that, if we do not stop them with 
some few basic rules and routine patterns, they will go even farther 
in their delirious aggression against us and get toxic with guilt and 
anxiety, Even though they are involved in misbehavioral warfare, 
still they fear that this very misbehavior will eventually exile them 
permanently from adult love, but they themselves are powerless to 
Stop it. So it is against these two interwoven motifs that our first 
tule and routine policies are aimed, namely, fear of loss of love 
'ecause of unstopped aggression and an actual delusional confu- 
Sion about how permissive adults want them to behave. 

RULES. In speaking of “rules” we have two levels in mind. The 
first is that of reality rules. Obviously, regardless of any considera- 
tion of the love or affectional needs of the children, we had to show 
clear-cut insistence on observation of rules against dangerous ag- 
gressive behavior against others or the self. In spite of the fact that 
we had been careful to select children who were not totally reality- 
blind, there were many moments when dangerous behavior oc- 


curred and had to be stopped on the spot. 


table, Danny would ! 
h blindly about, having no particular tar- 
urance that he could not 


to remove him from the 
ledge that this would 


In many of his upsets at the furiously throw any 
eating implement within reac 
Bet in mind. This, of course, gave no ass 
Seriously hurt any one near and we always had 
table in those moments regardless of our know 
produce the most violent of thirty-minute tantrums. 


Such a display of interference on our part had implications for 
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epetition 
though serious damage to the morale of a youngster, or repeti 
of acm history trauma through physical hurt might be inflicted. 


B ] on BR hatred 
In the beginning, Larry lured out all of the most vicious sibling 
that ber oer waa kids had stored up in them because he was so 


, after the first week passed by and we had actually 
"got acquainted," we were quite i 


guage and acting out at meals. Fo; 


insisted on carrying 
h an obscenity orgy at the table in spite of our counter- 


conan ee 
oo an. P , we mig t have ree of our group eating in 
These cee sea nb a by three ps staff members. 
dan naan u EF 4 iss ene 3 or er gemi. ars other 
CR tune s behavior, P: P only "unpleasure being that 
E E not eating with the group in the regular dining 
- This was put to the child as inevitable because of the degree 

to which his behavior had gone while he was at the table. z 
ROUTINES. As a counter-measure against the chaotic implications 
of the rampant impulsivity of the treatment shock period, a “hold 
the line” policy on some few high priority regimes had to be fol- 
lowed. The mere fact that there is a certain time to eat, to sleep, 
to take showers and to have fun, etc., creates a sense of boundaries 
and limits which provides insurance against total disorganization 
and chaos. It seems to us that this is obvious without further 
elaboration. Our problem here was to implement this principle of 
at least minimum routinization, to really “hold the line” and yet 
to do it “protectively.” It was possible only under conditions of 
exorbitant staff-time and energy consumption (and ingenious 
handling of our own counter-aggression) as the following example 


will show. 


At first, bedtime was pure and unadulterated bedlam. The kids realized 
ely pleasurable than 


that here they “had” us. For what was more innat 
chasing about the house from one room to the next, making your coun- 
Selor call after you, having her try to hold you, and breaking away 
when she became distracted by three of your pals who were meanwhile 
Jumping out through the window onto the sun porch where it was 
freezing cold? We soon realized that two counselors and one "over 
Broup" representative (one of the two directors) were not enough. 
ere were too many for us. So each evening for a week the whole 


Staff went on emergency duty at bedtime (7 adults). As soon as there 
n the sleeping room, he was 


Was any disturbance from any child i he was 
bounced” by any available adult. Each bouncee was carefully isolate 
tom any other bouncee for, even with two adults in the same room sit- 
ting with them, they could "contage" each other indefinitely cane 

larious dialogue with each other whereas, when they were alone with 

S m, they soon calmed down. 


an adult who was quietly sitting with the : 
in this way we cR iake the night time raid pran By pure 
insistence backed by multiplicity of forces we draine 5 a wet 


Value of it down to the point where they finally were willing. 
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minor flare-ups, to go through more of a semblance of routinized bed- " 
time behavior. 


We do not pretend here that we are handling basic problems h 
this way. But we do think that our insistence on some simple 
essential routines again acts as a support to the ego and a counter 
agent to treatment shock, since we did not have to continue E 
"D-Day" tactics after they got the point that we could and wou 
stop them in this particular kind of exploitation. . 

ROLE CONSISTENCY AND ROLE CLARIFICATION, One of the big trou- 
bles the ego of our children encountered under conditions of “treat- 
ment shock” was to retain the ability to see the adult at all as a 
loving, benign person in spite of the delusional struggle aaa a 
love and its implications. This is even more accentuated by the 
fact that very frequently in the beginning we had to hold children 
during temper tantrums because of the regression of communica- 
tion levels in moments of ego breakdown. Under such conditions, 
it is of vital importance that as few adults as possible become in- 
volved in the Carrying out of interference so that we can keep as 
hostility free as possible the relationship channels to most of the 
adult figures involved in the Clinical situation. Thus, when “first 
aid techniques” by the activity leader were ineffective and gross 
temper explosions occurred around an 


use strong limiting techniques to insure safety to other children and 
to prevent severe destruction, Su 


transfer them to their wooden chests, 
Danny immediately flew into a te 
missing from his box. He stamped ab 
the box on the floor, and broke it be 


yond repair. He then snatched 
from me the sheets of decals and 


some of the construction paper we 
were using for making frames. I asked him for them, explaining that he 


could have only those belonging to him, just as the rest of the group 
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had to do. He then developed a perfect rage, swore more vehemently, 
threw his chair around and began slamming the doors. I made no at- 
tempt to restrain him, dodged the things he was throwing at me, and 
continued to insist verbally that he stop. A few minutes after his ex- 
treme behavior began the director came in and took Danny into the 
office where he had to hold him in order to calm him down. After a 
lengthy period in the office he came out and quietly joined the activity, 
working quite cooperatively the rest of the evening. (Entry: 2/11/47, 
Emily Kener) 


In this instance, the activity leader can be observed to refrain care- 
fully from attempting to impose the heavy interference which was 
necessary to cope with Danny's outburst. She clearly shows her 
wish that he should stop and indicates freely that she feels that 
he is being unfair to the group, but beyond a certain threshold 
of limitation she does not go. The strategic removal and subsequent 
handling by the director deflects Danny's aggression away from the 
activity leader and through this resumption of integrated group ae 
activity behavior is initiated. The activity leader also is quite crem 
not to over-sympathize with Danny against the director HR 
would, if not carefully watched, lead to exploitative playing o 
of the “good” and “bad” adults against each other. oi .- 
We have here abstracted some examples showing the basic poli- 
cies behind the process of "protective interference. ‘This in = way 
answers the question of nm how such iux ip € e. 
Far fr eine a simple device, protective in 
host of ess and f each icchliqie to be used there are also 
as many counter-indications. A detailed display of the pais 
for the antiseptic manipulation of surface behavior” will be p 


sented in a separate publication. 


Summary 


Here, in our description of the first three modis oe 
House, we have tried to show the complexities o i e i n 
action to treatment. We have had, of eoue ee de x 
things on account of shortage of Fn A p Bas one 
emerged, we hope, is some picture of the Pde dra 
nal pathology in our children's personality func ig Fes 
of the shock to their whole previous adaptation E " p p 
the clinical milieu with its baffling exposure to 2 H t D Du 
gratification horizons. This initial discharge of contlic 
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these children. Perhaps, had we not ourselves been groping with 
the workings of a brand new clinical design, we might have been 
able to prevent some of the volume and intensity of the treatment 
shock reaction. That it always would occur in’ some proportions 
we may be quite sure of, however, so that it may well have been 
an advantage to see it in such macroscopy, which otherwise might 


We have tried, too, to convey illustratively some of the peculiar 
treatment demands of this period. Basically, the two main strategies 
for coping with treatment shock devolve upon a very elastic activity 
program, on the one hand, to provide as much free drainage of ego 
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THE CLINICAL DILEMMA 


IF the techniques designed to cope with the special confusion and 
extra volume of aggression which our children display during the 
phase of “treatment shock” are only a “prelude” to what is really 
needed to cope with their disturbances, what then can we do for 
a long range approach to their pathology? If it is as difficult as 
this to survive with these children without taking recourse to clini- 
cally impure methods of control, if it is so difficult to handle their 
initial exposure to a treatment climate, what should be the design 


for real therapy? 
This question 
we have drawn o. 


must not be answered hastily. So far, the picture 
£ the "children who hate" is still quite incomplete. 
We haven't followed in detail the question of just why they "got 
that way," nor have we even tried to offer an itemized account 
of the history of their various emotional conflicts, of the misde- 
velopments o£ instincts and drives, of their distorted desires and 
misled fantasies, all of which push them into behaving the way 
they do^ What etiological suggestions we expressed can hardly be 

» We mainly relied on the hope that our 


i than “hints. 1 s 
el suggest to the reader just along which lines their 


basic pathology may lie, that our "entries" may furnish color to 


stive socio-psychological analysis found in Allison Davis and 
z Tue Pe ed dren of Bondage (Washington, D. C.: American Council 
John C. 4 1d profitably be applied to further preliminary studies 


of Education, 1980) roa 


£ the children wh 
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» 
the onesidedly abbreviated sketch of their disturbed "controls. 

Yet, from all we have seen about these youngsters, two ee. 
Sions may be drawn: They are beyond the reach of education anc 
they are below the grip of the psychiatric interview technique. This 
is not much of an answer in itself, but it may help us to stop 
being misled by current popular illusions and may thus put us 
onto the more realistic path toward a way out. 


Beyond the Reach of Education 


According to general assumptions, it is expected that disturbed 
children should A 
setting and surrounded by friendly people who handle then wie 
wisdom and affection. Let us say this in more detail. It is believe 


ness could be avoided if they wi 
fascinate and challenge them an 
them a chance to succeed and t 


should Ee them a chance to b 
acceptedness, and happy secur 


Work is not sufficient, it is expected 
'educational techniques 
me the point. The educator will point 


life," such a good "educational diet" Can be expected to do wonders. 

Well, it does. For thousands of children this is just what they 
need, and all they need. Given an educational framework such as 
just described and handled with the affection and wisdom implied, 
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they can blossom into a full realization of their potentialities, in 
character as well as in intellect and performance. A good educa- 
tional setting and a wise educational regime can work wonders— 
only, not with the children who hate. Why education and love 
are not enough” ought to be painfully clear by now on the basis 
of the disturbances we have described in this book. In a nutshell: 
the main reason is that the so-called "simple" educational tech- 
niques usually referred to are not so simple as they are made out 
to be. To illustrate this for just a few of them: in order to enjoy 
a constructive and challenging activity program, a child must be 
capable of quite an amount of frustration tolerance, must be ready 
to get fun out of sublimated rather than primitive channels of drive 
satisfaction, must be ready for a considerable sacrifice of impulse 
expression of the moment in view of long range promise of future 
gain. In order to be “challenged” by fascinating life tasks or learn- 
ing situations, a child must have some image of his own future, 
must be able to take the fear of failure without a breakdown, the 
Victory over an opponent without an outburst of triumphant hate. 
In order to be motivated by friendly behavior on the side of adults 
and their institutions, a child must already have developed a real 
need for adult love and must be able to recognize adults as being 
loving even at times when they interfere in momentary fun. In 
order for punishment, criticism, reward or praise, promise or threat, 
to work at all, a child must at least be aware of his own guilt at 
the very moment when somebody else interferes in his life, and 
he must be able to differentiate between what he just got by luck 
and what he deserved. He also must be able to apply experiences 
from previous life situations to guide him in a moment of tempta- 


ti ight now. 
Ent gos of the children who hate and 


From our description of the egos c 
of some of their superego diseases it is clear that these children are 


not ready to benefit from a 9 Dv: dei sem at xs 

rerequisites which even so simple" a thing as 
"en po» dien presupposes as a condition for having 
effect. Exposed even to a good educational diet, these children act 
like people invited to an elaborate feast at a time when disease pre- 
vents them from swallowing any food, or like people who have 
lost their sense of taste- Some of them, on top of that, are not only 
not able to make use of what is offered them, but their defenses 
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are so well entrenched that even the kindest and best educational 
offering only gets their old pathology inflamed again. . 

In short, good education is not enough for the cure of the chil- 
dren who hate. Rather, the reverse comes closer to the truth: in 
order for a good educational diet to take hold of these children at 
all, their basic ego disturbances must be repaired first. 

This is important to know. It ought to stop the educators from 
being so disappointed by those children who cannot digest. what 
they have to offer, and from hating them on those grounds, and 
it ought to help the psychiatrist realize that it does not do to blame 
the educator or shove the problem off onto him. As far as the chil- 
dren who hate are concerned, we are all caught in the same web 
of clinical complexity. 


Below the Grip of the Psychiatric Interview 


During the last two decades a new magical formula has become 
fashionable wherever people give advice to parents, teachers, and 
children’s agencies. When confronted with a youngster about whom 
everybody is by now desperate, for many people and organizations 
already have tried their hand with him with no success, it is eagerly 
suggested that “a psychiatrist should see the child.” It is quite 
flattering to psychiatry, by the way, that the educators themselves 
and even lay people have picked up the same chant. What started 
out like a propaganda slogan for a new scientific field has become 
an outcry for help by those in despair. 

Psychiatry can no longer afford to rest on the laurels of public 
acclaim for its potentials. The children who hate certainly can 
remind us of the hard fact that they are not approachable through 
“straight psychiatry” either, Just because it is obvious that “educa- 
tion is not enough,” it does not mean that the other medium is the 
answer for them, or at least not without severe modifications. 

It is true that, over the last fifty years, there h 
a most amazing “treatment medium” 
of dealing with a vast number of disturbances which had been 
considered unapproachable befo; 
atric interview technique.” Orig 
of child analysis, it has been wel 
of difficulties, especially those of 
and a wide range of character di 


"li pid rper offering E "simple" when we 
ci ie i ped 2 d and usually so much 
ee d s , and carefully designe treatment conditions 
opportunities for such treatment for the child 

population of this country are almost totally inaccessible and nu- 
merically inadequate. But, aside from the problem of availability 
of service, there is no doubt that there are a number of childhood 
afflictions which are by now known to be perfectly well treatable 
by this "psychiatric interview technique." The only trouble with 
it is that it, too, does not suffice for the children who hate. It is a 
wonderful tool, doing miracles for thousands of cases. The reasons 
why it is not the answer for the children who hate lie in the same 
direction as those for the insufficiency of a good educational set- 
ting as far as they are concerned. 
For, this very “psychiatric interview technique,” so well designed 
for all sorts of disturbances, also is tied to certain minimum con- 
ditions without which it cannot even begin to take hold. Unfortu- 
nately, our youngsters don’t meet those conditions, and it is easy 
to see why. 
Without branching off into too much theory at this moment, we 
might single out three of the main difficulties for mention: the 
problem of treatment rapport, the difficulty of communciation chan- 
nels, and the trouble connected with “action proximity.” Even the 
play interview with considerably aggressive children demands a 


certain minimum of ego functioning as a condition, and the readi- 
ness of a child to relate at all must be given at least in low intensi- 


ties for such interview work to take hold at all. With the children 
who hate, even these minimum conditions are usually not given. 
The volume of restlessness and aggression which they display 
transcends what any play interview setup Can cope with, the 
amount of excitement they produce forces the therapist into acts 
of interference long before anything like a “transference neurosis” 


can be developed at all, and the separation between the therapist's 
role and “the rest o 


f their lives” offers their defenses an advantage 
which outweighs an 


ything that we could muster in terms of stra- 
tegic arrangements. The complaints of therapists who have worked 
with such children in “interview therapy” 


are unanimously em- 
phatic about this point. During times of a 


“positive” relationship 
with such children, if it can be developed at all, they produce mate- 
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TAL 
rial, but there isn't the slightest carry-over into their “civilian ae 
Whenever they look for tools of resistance, they simply pro p ; 
such problems on the scene of their lives that the therapist is po i 
erless to cope with the aftermath. They either get themselves pin 
ished and pushed around by the personnel on the natural scene i 
their life or they finagle that personnel into feeding right a 
their pathology through the hypertrophically developed so S = 
of manipulation described before. The therapist, then, either sis 
entangled in their warfare with the world around pm n 1 
is put safely where he can do no harm: into the role of the € 
without influence." Any attempt to "handle" such defensive d 
nagling of their life situations in the interview itself is ps 
difficult by the ego defenses described above and by the strateg : 
disadvantage inherent in the rapport conditions for the role o 
the therapist.? . 

Also, child psychiatrists themselves have urged that the possi- 
bility of using their techniques for treatment are tied to certain 
minimal conditions. For some of the more severe disturbances it 
has been claimed that success cannot be achieved unless great , 
cooperation with the parents and the school can be secured, unless 
the frequency of interview contacts can be made high and dense. 


takes those youngsters "off their hands.” But even if this could 
be taken care of, our youn 


hood-skilled to be caught b; 


*For a fascinating description of an adaptation of child analytic techniques 
to a much younger child of similar type and background as the children 


described in this book see Editha Sterba, “An Il-bred Child,” The Psycho- 
analytic Review, XXXIII (1946), 341. 
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have the patience and wisdom of strategy which it would take to 
cooperate with the therapist even were it ready to want to do so. 
When these children are confined to a limiting and punitive insti- 
tutional design, or to one without fully trained staff, their own 
ego defenses are given such a wonderful boost that it would be 
futile to try to compete in such unfavorable “terrain.” As to the 
interview situation itself, their “evaporation rate for self-contributed 
links in the causal chain” is so great, their ability to deny and 
repress rapidly so efficient, that an interview approach distant from 
the life scene doesn’t stand much of a chance. If we add to this 
what we have seen in the chapter on “treatment shock,” we can 
safely say that even where treatment begins to take hold, the spill- 
over into the life scene of the child will be so great that no ordinary 
arrangements can be expected to take care of it. The youngsters 
will either become impossible to “liye with” wherever they are, 
or they will play therapist and “real life personnel,” including 
police and juvenile authorities, against each other in their masterly 
acrobatics of warfare with life, or they will use any life experience 
at will as new food for their delusional and persecutory interpre- 
tation of the world, thus fortifying themselves against the impact 
of interview-produced relationship as well as against insight at the 
same time. 

It seems that the same statement must be made about the classi- 
cal channels of psychiatric treatment as we had to make about the 
chance of getting hold of those children through good educational 
dieting: once you take children as severely disturbed as we de- 
scribed the children who hate to be, the “psychiatric interview 
technique” does not offer enough of a strategic chance. Rather the 
reverse is true: in order for “psychiatric interview techniques” of 
any style even to be usable on them, their ego first needs a con- 
siderable degree of repair in the areas where it cannot perform, 
and their hypertrophic defenses have to be reduced by a consider- 
able amount to assure “treatability” to begin with. 

It scems that there is no way out of the dilemma but the inven- 
tion of a new design, which offers us opportunities of Strategy in 
a different dimension than either good education or thorough psy- 
chiatric treatment in themselves seem to grant. There is no simple 
Way out, and even such a design will deal with innumerable 
hurdles and will have to find compromises between alternatives so 
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far apart that they seem hard to bridge. Suggestions for such a 
design and a description of the details of a total strategy for ego 
support will be offered by the authors in their forthcoming publi- 
cation, Strategy Against Childhood Confusion: Approaching 
Treatment Through Everyday Life. 
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THIS BOOK explores aggressive behavior in children whose 
aggressiveness is so acute that it must be treated on a clinical 
basis. 

¿The therapist dealing with children has had his fascination 
for ego psychology stirred up long ago. Since Anna Freud's 
classic book, the respect for ego psychology can be said to be 
an earmark of the psychoanalytic school, as contrasting with 
those watered-down psychotherapies which still indulge in the 
pre-Anna Freudian delusion of “therapy through total permis- 
siveness of libidinous discharge.” 

Many times before; psychiatry and psychology. have used 
observations gained in the study of disturbed behavior in order 
to discover techniques which will assist in the safe handling of 
the healthy child. While most of the illustrations in the present 
work are concentiated on the "children who hate," and while 
the authors seem to search primarily for techniques and strat- 
egies for their treatment, and to study their pathology, they are 
after the specific functions of the normal ego of which we so 
far have only vague notions. The book is written with the in- 
tention of presenting a more fully drawn picture of ego psychol- 
ogy, in so far as this is possible at the present time. 

CHILDREN WHO HATE attempts to analyze the general 
concept of behavioral controls and their disturbances into many 
specific points: 22 specific instances of the breakdown of con- 


trols are described; 34 specific items of “delinquent defenses” 


by which children cement their anti-social tendencies against the - 


adult world and interference are listed; and 6 special "sick- 


nesses of the conscience" are taken up. 


